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MONEY PROSPECTS. 


Ir is a fact, not always sufficiently borne in 
mind, that the Sacrament of Orders does not 
confer a power of going without one’s dinner. 
The most exemplary priest—often to his great 
discomfort—is in possession of a body as well 
as of a soul. Even a saint must eat, drink, 
take physic (when he is ill), wear a coat, a 
hat, shoes, and the like, go to bed, and pay 
rent, taxes, and wages. However little it 
may fall in with our beau ideal of sanctity to 
see a holy man helping himself to a slice of 
mutton, or being measured by his tailor for a 
pair of new trousers, it is certain that these 
mundane concomitants of life are as neces- 
sary to his existence as to that of the fattest 
of aldermen or the most fastidious of lords, 

It is another fact, quite as palpable as the 
above, that at the present moment the Catho- 
lie Church in England has no means at her 
immediate disposal for the support of a suffi- 
cient number of clergy, owing to this impos- 
sibility of their feeding upon air, or sleeping 
exposed to all the winds of heaven. Utterly 
disproportionate as are the numbers of the 
priesthood to the urgent wants of the Catho- 
lic population of this country, even those we 
have are not adequately provided for; and 
much less does there seem to be any prospect 
of increase in the sources of cicrical income 
from any of its old-established channels. As 
matters now stand, it cannot be denied that 
one of the most obstinate hindrances to the 
building of new churches, is found in the fear 
that is entertained that they will rob the 
clergy attached to those already in existence 
of the scanty means on which they now con- 
trive with difficulty to live. While the Pro- 
testant world believes that the pockets of the 
Catholic laity are a kind of Anglo-California, 
from which, at the bidding of an exacting 
priesthood, torrents of gold flow forth in pe- 
rennial streams ; while it is supposed that our 
doctrines are so antichristian, and our laymen 
and laywomen so wealthy, and at the same 
time so eager to buy salvation for their souls, 
that the confessional is a sort of tax-ga- 
therer’s sanctum, where gold and notes are 
demanded from willing penitents, as the price 
of the pardon of sins; while—oh, equally ab- 
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surd supposition!—they fancy that, however 
bad we are in other respects, at least in self- 
denying almsgiving we are a pattern to all 
mankind ;—at this very moment there is 
scarcely a new church built which does not 
cause many an anxious hour both to its own 
clergy and to the clergy of the nearest cha- 
pels or churches, as to how bread and cheese, 
and decent clothing, is to be found for those 
who minister at the altar of God. 

It will scarcely be denied, indeed, that on 
the system we have long pursued, it has been 
found a matter of greater difficulty to support 
the clergy and the services of new churches, 
than to build new churches themselves, even 
of a superb and costly character. As our 
clergy are not given to trumpet forth their 
personal difficulties and wants to the world, it 
would be impossible to say in how many of 
the noble buildings which we have raised 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, the 
priests who serve them are practically pro- 
vided for as clergymen and gentlemen on the 
most moderate scale of reasonable propriety. 
Nevertheless we may say without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, in a vast number of instances, 
the present means of the priesthood stand out 
in startling contrast to the splendour of the 
walls within which they minister, and that 
gorgeous vestments enshroud private pockets 
that never yet were weighed down with a 
well-filled purse. In fact, the clergy are 
often the losers by the visible glories that 
surround them. Even where they have not 
squeezed out sums of surprising amount from 
their own limited incomes to make up the de- 
ficiencies in the building expenses, nothing is 
more common than to find a church burdened 
with debts all but overwhelming, and which 
hang like a millstone around the necks of 
those who are called to undertake its charge. 
Most truly was it lately said by Dr. Sharples, 
that the personal pecuniary sacrifices made 
by the clergy in promoting the cause of reli- 
gion and education lie at the very root of the 
spread of Catholicism in this country. <A 

















| class of men with incomes averaging scarcely 


ninety pounds a year have raised not less 
than 40,0002. during the last few years in the 
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holy work. Truly they have their reward ; 
but it is not paid to them in that coin which 
passes current in ¢his world, 

Nor can we as yet discern signs that this 
unhappy state of affairs is now at length pass- 
ing away. Whatever be the root of the evil, 
the axe is not yet laid to it. Our difficulties 
increase, instead of diminishing. We do not 
even stand still where we were, but get more 
involved every year. The sources on which 
we have hitherto depended do not even pour 
forth streams as large as they have been wont 
to yield. The ground is worked to exhaus- 
tion, and there is no new soil brought under 
cultivation. When we have courage to open 
our eyes, and look facts in the face, there is 
scarcely a large town in England where mat- 
ters are not growing worse instead of better. 
Doubtless here and there are exceptions; the 
south is generally in a worse condition than 
the north, and perhaps the west than the east ; 
but we know that, could the affairs of the 
most prosperous districts be published in a 
business-like shape, the Catholic body would 


be astounded at the extent to which its mis- | 


management of its affairs had run, and every 
man of ordinary prudence would admit the 
necessity of an instant reform of some kind 
or other. Every where the same story will 
be found repeated ; churches have been multi- 








plied, and no adequate provision made either | 


for the clergy of those which already existed, 
or for those of the new and more attractive 
buildings, raised by a zeal not always guided 
by prudence and discretion, 

London is, of course, the place to which 
every body turns at once for an illustration 
of almost every thing he may wish to illus- 
trate. Let us, then, look to London as an 
instance of what we have been alleging. 
Every one knows that in London the more 
wealthy Catholics, from the aristocracy down 
to the tradesmen, are congregated in one or 
two localities, even more exclusively than is 
the case with the various denominations of 
Protestants. Outside these more favoured 
spots poverty contends single-handed with 
pauperism, and the Catholic congregations 
consist almost solely of the poorest of the 
poor. Now, what has been our system in 
respect to the building of churches and cha- 
pels in London? and how do their revenues 
now stand? In that portion of the vast city 
where the richer Catholies are dwelling, not 





less than eight churches and chapels now ex- 


ist, of which scarcely half supply their clergy 
with a decent maintenance. 
Inn Fields on the east, to Portman Square on 
the north-west, and Chelsea on the south- 


west, we find the Sardinian Chapel, the | 


Oratory, the New Church of the Jesuits, the 
Bavarian Chapel, the Spanish Chapel, the 
French Chapel, St. John’s Wood and Chelsea 
Chapels, Add to this the attraction which 


y | the end to whelm the prosperity of this great 
From Lincoln’s | 
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St. George’s, on the other side of the Thames, 
proves to many who have well-stored py 
and we see that, so far as the wealthier classes 
are concerned, there is room and more than 
room for them all. 

What, then, is the pecuniary condition of 
these “ fashionable places of worship,” to use 
an odious Protestant term? It is a fact that 
no human eye, at present, foresees how the 
are all much longer to be kept open. The 
Oratory and the Jesuits’ Church threaten to 
finish the business which has been so long 
impending. Money becomes scarcer every 
day, and the present system shews not a soli- 
tary sign of yielding more abundant returns, 
Gigantic and awful as is the population of 
poor Catholics who are crowded thickly even 
in the midst of this the most wealthy portion 
of Catholic London, and loud as is the call for 
at least double the number of churches in this 
very spot, the very eight which now exist are 
placed in the hateful position of rivals to one 
another ; the altar of one can only be adorned 
by robbing another of its funds; the clergy of 
one can only pay their tailors’ and butchers’ 
bills by putting their hands in the pockets of 
their neighbouring brothers in the priesthood. 

These things, indeed, are so sad and melan- 
choly, that many persons will perhaps con- 
demn us for even alluding to them in our 
pages. ‘Timid and cautious people would fain 
go on still whitewashing the trembling wall, 
and persuading the lookers on that it would 
stand another century at the least. Others 
would say that these things are not fit for the 
publie ear; that we are blazoning forth our 
shame to the world, and dishonouring our re- 
ligion in the eyes of Protestants. To all such 
we have only to say, that if silence would cure 
the mischief, our pen should have been bound 
down for ever. But silence will mot heal the 
maladies of London, or of any other part of 
all England. Painful and perhaps humiliating 
as it may be, we must endure the exposure, 
as the only chance that is left us of mastering 
our difficulties. No evil can be so great as 
that crash which threatens us, or even as the 
feeling of universal dissatisfaction and uneasi- 
ness which has more or less spread through- 
out our entire body. There is no shame 1 
confessing our errors, were they much worse 
than they are; but there is shame in a cow 
ardly hiding our eyes from impending perils 

Be it observed, further, that we are subject 
to that same terrible law which threatens @ 


The Catholic 


nation in one tremendous ruin. 


_ body, like the English nation in general, is, 


a whole, becoming poorer and poorer, while 
some few individuals are increasing in thos 
monstrous riches which are the token of a 
decaying commonwealth. Our poor multiply 
more rapidly than our rich. Those who 
would give, if they could, are every ye 
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fewer and fewer in proportion to the demands 
which are made upon them. There is not the 
slightest chance that the Catholic body should 
ever become in any sense a wealthy body, at 
least for generations to come. Pauperism will 
advance with mighty strides with us, as with 
all others; our rich will be fewer and richer, 
our poor poorer and more numerous, till the 
present social system of this country is cut up 
root and branch. We must take our present 
condition of difficulties as—to use a word now 
fashionable—our normal state. Poverty is 
the great fact of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land (as, indeed, in most parts of the world), 
and our only wisdom will be found in taking 
it as such, and making it yield those returns 
which we have failed to wring from any other 
sources we have hitherto had at our command. 

But it is vain and cruel to point out to a 
man his distresses, unless we can shew what it 
is that has brought them upon him, and are 
prepared with some practical tangible remedy. 
This, then, we will endeavour to do, according 
to our ability, such as it is. 

We have, then, no hesitation in asserting, 
that the pecuniary difficulties of our time are 
the consequences of a fundamental error on 
the part of those who have gone before us, as 
to the true, wise, and most Catholic system of 
supporting the clergy and paying the expenses 
of public worship. Unhappily, with the “ wis- 
dom of their ancestors” perpetually in their 
mouths, the men of the last century did not al- 
ways possess that wisdom in their brains. To 
our misfortune, they hit upon a scheme which 
was unknown alike to the primitive and the 
medizval Church, and pushed aside the time- 
honoured and time-proved system of Catholi- 
cism, forthe inventions of Protestant Dissenters. 
For 300 years and more, the Christian Church, 
as a Church, existed upon the voluntary offer- 
ings of the faithful, collected more or less in 
that method which was specially enjoined by 
St. Paul, and which, in more modern times, 
has come to be designated as the “ offertory.” 
When the conversion of Constantine brought 
both wealth, influence, and positive power to 
the Church, and still more when Europe sank 
in barbarism, and all that was healing, civilised, 
and learned remained with the clergy alone, 
by degrees a universal system of endowments 
gained possession of Christendom, and the 
priesthood were every where provided with a 
permanent support. The great men of me- 
diwval times would no more have thought of 
building a church without providing for the 
maintenance of the clergy, than of building a 
private house without a kitchen. They would 
have scouted our modern notion of beginning 
a great spiritual work by erecting a magnifi- 
cent fabric, brilliant with gilding, azure, and 
vermilion, and a thousand tints from painted 
windows. They would have gazed with as- 
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wrought vestments were to be provided for 
the priests, while their library was unfurnished 
and their purses empty ; while the poor were 
left untaught, and colleges and universities un- 
founded and unendowed. We flatter ourselves 
that we imitate the middle ages in our reli- 
gious proceedings ; but never was there a more 
unfortunate self-deception. ‘The men of those 
times would laugh us to scorn, were they now 
to be recalled to this world, and initiated in the 
doings of those who boast to be their sue- 
cessors. We fancy that it is our galleries, 
our lath-and-plaster altar-pieces, our hideous 
flaring chasubles, which would provoke their 
smiles; but in truth it would be a far different 

class of follies which would excite their com- 
miseration. They would not laugh at our 
buildings, as they would laugh at us. They 

would pass by the brick-and-mortar monstro- 

sities which symbolise Catholic taste in so 
many of our large towns, and fix their keen 

look of indignation upon the fine ladies and 

gentlemen, upon the lords and squires and shop- 
keepers, for whose especial behoof these pre- 
cious erections have encumbered the ground. 

Here, then, is to be sought the cause of our 
present poverty, and here is its only cure to 
be found. We must learn to go back to older 
times, and make use of the experience of the 
first 1500 years of the Catholic Church, if we 
would escape something very like bankruptey, 
and fulfil our duties to the multiplying my- 
riads who call to us for a supply of those 
blessings which they can never gain for them- 
selves without our aid. We must recur either 
to one or other of the old systems, or to both 
of them combined, as indeed in former times 
they have often been united in practical work- 
ing. We must rely either upon the primitive 
system of weekly collections, with other simi- 
lar machinery, for the gathering together the 
alms of the faithful ; or we must provide sufti- 
cient endowments for every existing and every 
future church and chapel. 

That these methods of supporting the 
Church's necessities are in every respect un- 
exceptionable, no one will think of denying. 
The most strenuous opponent of their present 
revival will hardly assert that in principle they 
are not worthy of all esteem and honour, or 
deny that they are essentially Christian and 
Catholic, and free from all those monstrous 
abuses which the bench-renting system invari- 
ably entails. ‘The only question with such Ca- 
tholics as deserve the name will be as to their 
present applicability. Many a person of sound 


judgment and unquestionable zeal may be 


found, who will be content to linger on a little 
longer, patching up the present scheme to the 
utmost, and dreading such an utter dislocation 
of the Catholie fabric from the revival of the 
older methods, as may well make the most en- 
thusiastic pause in their adoption. Letus, then, 





tonishment at the suggestion, that richly 


see how the matter stands, calmly, and as men 
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of business, and not as mere enthusiasts or 
devotees to things long gone by. For revival- 
ism, as such, our readers are well aware that 
we have little sympathy. If what is old has 
become inapplicable to present needs, in the 
name of all that is honest and sensible, let it 
be consigned for ever to the pages of history, 
and not interfere with the deep and pressing 
realitics of the actual life in which we now 
find ourselves. It is only when the novelties 
for which we have exchanged the systems of 
our forefathers are proving themselves worth- 
less, that we would recall customs which have 
long been buried in oblivion, and then only 
when they fall in with that actual state of 
chings into which they must be introduced. 
We must not mend a wooden house with vast 
blocks of stone, much as we may prefer a 
stone house to a wooden one. If endowments 
and the offertory are really unfit for the usages 
and feelings of modern Catholicism, so far as 
modern Catholicism is real Catholicism, we 
would be the last persons to urge their re- 
vival. 

We need not stay to prove that we are 

come to a state of things in which a change 
in our system is really called for. Every man 
who will open his eyes wide enough to see, 
will grant that the question is not one between 
prosperity with bench-rents, and greater pros- 
perity with endowments and offertories. The 
question is not one which will divide men into 
conservatives and reformers. It is one which 
is sufficient to rouse the most cautious of con- 
servatives to seek a radical reform. We are 
not speculating on the probable issue of the 
bench-renting system. It has already done 
its work, and betrayed its inherent rottenness. 
It has succeeded in chilling the charitableness 
of the rich, in extinguishing the spirit of giv- 
ing in the poor, in overloading our churches 
with debt, and in reducing the revenues of 
our clergy to a starvation-point. It gives not 
one single sign of a renewed life. It yields 
less and less every year. It tempts us on- 
ward to incur fresh incumbrances, to lay out 
fresh sums in vain hopes of recruiting our 
finances ; it deludes us into the erection of 
church after church, only to add to the al- 
ready enormous amount of our debts, and to 
press more and more heavily upon the ener- 
gies of our clergy. This, with some few ex- 
ceptions, has been its result throughout the 
length and breadth of Catholic Great Britain. 
In short, we suspect that there is scarcely a 
priest in the kingdom who would not rejoice 
to shake it off his shoulders at this very mo- 
ment, if any thing practicable and promising 
fairly well could be placed in its stead. 

_Tf, then, we might venture upon giving ad- 
vice to those who have the power to give, and 
to those who have the power to make others 
give, let not a single stone of any new church 
be laid upon the ground until provision is 








made for the clergy who are to serve it, ang 
for those churches whose present incomes yil] 
be disturbed by the action of the new one, 
If it is not distinctly ascertained that the fy. 
ture congregation will have both the means 
and the will to furnish ail that is needed fo, 
the current expenses of the new building, with 
its ministering clergy, let the edifice be rigor. 


_ ously delayed until a proper endowment jg 


provided. If the church is built first, the en. 
dowment will zo¢ come afterwards, The peo- 
ple will have got what they want, and they 
will, as now, permit their priests to bury their 
difficulties in their own bosoms, and to eke 
out, by every device, great or little, agreeable 
or painful, the scanty means which are placed 
at their disposal. 

That it will be more difficult to induce 
persons to supply endowments than to build 
churches, we readily admit; and it is for this 
very reason that we so urgently press their 
being provided before a church is erected. 
We take, unhappily, more pleasure in bestow. 
ing our gifts where something is to be seen 
in return for our money, than in simply hand- 
ing it over for the common prosaic necessities 
of a private individual, however intimately 
those necessities are connected with the ser- 
vice of God. Our tastes, our personal enjoy- 
ment, and, alas! our vanity, is more gratified 
by spending a couple of thousand pounds in 
painted windows, gold and silver vessels, or- 
gans, and rich embroidery and carving, than 
in quietly going to a solicitor, and instructing 
him to draw up the necessary papers for in- 
vesting the same sum in the hands of trustees 
for the benefit of some unknown priest, whom 
perhaps we shall never see, or who, if we did 
see him, would not be personally agreeable to 
our private sensibilities. We would not for 
the world throw a shade of discredit on the 
vast amount of self-sacrifice which has been 
exercised in the creation of the many noble 
and beautiful churches which the last few 
years have called into existence ; but still it 
can scarcely be doubted that there is at fumes 
a measure of secular motives and personal gra- 
tification mixed up with much that is better 
and purer, and which makes us now and then 
take to church-building and decoration quite 
as much as a hobby, as an act of Christian 
self-denial, exercised for the sake of Chnst 
and of the poor of Christ. Those who have 
had most to do with the raising of funds for 
the building new churches are but too pall 
fully aware that fancies, whims, and 4 love 
for show, will sometimes extract gold and 
bank-notes to a large amount from pockets 
which would be ruthlessly buttoned up against 
calls for schools, or books, or for the perma: 
nent support of a hard-working pr 
We will not, however, call attention a any 
length to this unfortunate sign of the 1o¥ 
spiritual standard which prevails amongst 
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but merely suggest, what indeed every one 
will think of for himself, that the benefit of 
the sums of money which have been expended 
in church-building and ornament during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, would have been 
at least doubled if one-half of it had been de- 
voted to schools, libraries, schoolmasters, and 
endowments for the clergy. We only point 
out the state of the case in order to prove the 
absolute necessity of providing for that which 
makes no show, before that which captivates 
the eye or soothes the self-satisfaction of the 
charitable donors. 

In every large congregation, however, we 
are persuaded that but small endowments are 
necessary, provided always that the building 
is unencumbered with debt. A building-debt 
is a dead weight upon the heart and energies 
of a priest and his people to an extent far 
greater than can be computed by its actual 
amount in pounds, shillings, and pence. It 
is the most uninteresting debt that can be 
conceived. One hates paying for the extra- 
vagance of other people. A sovereign con- 
tributed to pay the interest of a mortgage 
seems like a five-pound-note contributed to 
something not yet begun, or to the daily ne- 
cessities of a church or a school. Such a 
debt freezes up the very soul of almsgiving, 
and the most pious people are tempted almost 
to prefer a tremendous crash and exposure, 
followed by a fresh unencumbered start, to 
this miserable absorption of sums after sums 
into an abyss dug by those who came before 
them. 

But where there is no debt, every congrega- 
tion of moderate size can support a priest, and 
pay all the cost of divine worship on a liberal 
scale, if only such a system be adopted as calls 
forth the charity of all classes within it. At the 
lowest possible computation it may be assumed 
that every family in every congregation can, on 
the average, contribute twopence weekly to- 
wards the service of religion. We do not say 
every individual, or every adult, or every man, 
but every family. Taking Catholic congrega- 
tions on the average, we are confident that at 
least they can give twopence per family every 
Sunday and day of obligation. Supposing, for 
instance, that one half of them can give no- 


then surely the other half may be expected to 
give, some threepence, some fourpence, and 
some fivepence and sixpence per week, so as 
to raise the average to twopence. Those who 
know what is really given by the Catholic 


poor, when properly appealed to, will only | 


wonder that we put the estimate so low. 
They who are acquainted with the sums spent 
in drink, and by great numbers of the Protest- 
ant poor who are under good social influences, 
will admit that a very little management would 
double or treble the average twopence in al- 
most any congregation whatsoever ; but as we 











were more able to give. 
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are most anxious to say nothing which we are 
not warranted in saying, we will put the ave- 
rage at twopence ; that is, at about ten shillings 
per annum, including Sundays and festivals of 
obligation. 

Now we will call a moderate-sized congre- 
gation that which numbers about 1500 souls, 
or, in other words, about 300 families; for 
whose accommodation, so that all but the sick 
and their attendants, and very young children, 
might hear Mass, a church holding 450 per- 
sons would be required, the priest saying two 
Masses on Sundays and great festivals. From 
such a congregation twopence per week, or 
ten shillings per annum, would provide a 
yearly income of 1504. for the support of the 
priest, and the expenses of the altar, and so 
forth; and such an income every clergyman 
ought to have at his disposal. Here, then, is 
a system which, if only carried out, would 
not only increase to a great extent the means 
of our present clergy, but would support them 
in far greater numbers than we now think to 
be a possibility. 

Take, for example, London itself, where 
there is, on the whole, as large a proportion 
of the extreme poor of the Catholic body as 
in most other places, whether in towns or in 
the country. The Catholic population of 
London and the suburbs amounts to about 
200,000 souls; i.e. to about 40,000 families. 
At an average offering of twopence on Sun- 
days and days of obligation, these families 
would contribute 20,000/. annually for the 
support of their clergy and for the necessary 
expenses of divine worship. 20,0004 per 
annum yields 1502. apiece per annum to nearly 
134 clergy, which is considerably more than 
double the number who now serve the Lon- 
don missions, and whose average yearly in- 
comes are very far short of 1502. In a word, 
to take the computation at its lowest, Catholic 
London would easily supply just three times 
as large an annual income to the clergy as 
it now yields. This, we say, is the very least 
that could be expected. It is a sum which 
would be collected by the Offertory alone, 
were there a sufficient number of churches, 
and were our churches once made the homes 
of the poor. Many other engines might be 


thing (which will rarely indeed be the case), _ set to work to gather in many another hun- 


dred and thousand pounds from those who 
See only what im- 
mense sums are gathered together by the 
various Protestant associations, both in the 
Establishment and the Dissenters; and ob- 
serve that among them the largest propor. 
tionate sums are collected from the least 
wealthy classes. There are literally several 
societies supported by the Evangelical party, 
and the different Dissenting communions, 
whose incomes either exceed, or fall little 
short of, 100,0002. annually. And these sums 
are for the most part the result of collections, 
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jo2 
often made periodically, lke an Offertory, 
and by the instrumentality of a complicated 
system of collectors, whose work is conducted 
solely on the old Scottish proverb, = Many a 
little makes a mickle.” 

Here, therefore, lies our great resource. 
Here is the mine that only waits to be opened 
and worked, to yield that copper which is 
worth so much more than gold. In the social 
system the same law holds good which go- 
verns the literal mines from whence the pre- 
cious and the useful metals are disembowelled. 
The true strength of a nation lies in its mines 
of iron, lead, tin, and copper; the gold mine 
is a glorious delusion which creates a plethora 
of artificial wealth, and hastens on an ultimate 
pauperism, So is it with riches when distri- 
buted among rich and poor. It is not from 
the gold-laden purses that we can extract an 
enduring revenue; it is to the hard-worked 
children of poverty, and their humble contri- 
butions, that the Church must look for her 
pecuniary support, as they are her choicest 
jewels in the sight of that God who is no 
respecter of persons, 


We have before now stated so fully the 
conditions on which alone we believe that the 
poor can be taught to offer from their poverty, 
and the rich more bountifully than they do 
now from their abundance, that we shall not 
iletain our readers ov this branch of our sub- 


ject. It is enough to say, that we hold it im- 


possible to touch the heart either of the rich 
or poor man, or to arouse the Catholic com- 
munity to nobler works of self-denial, so long 
as any distinction between rich and poor, as 
such, exists in our churches. We shall, how- 
ever, venture a word or two on what are sup- 
posed to be insurmountable objections to the 
abolition of this distinction in the present state 
of socicty. There is, indeed, but one real ob- 


jection to the gradual leveiling of all these 


odious and antichristian separations of caste, 
which now convert so many Catholic churches 
and chapels into imitations of Hindoo temples, 
where those who are all alike in the sight of 
God are accounted incradicably vile or noble 
according to their parentage among men, 
This one objection is based upon the filthi- 
hess of person which prevails among some of 
the Catholic poor, especially among the poor 


Irish. And truly it must be admitted, that if | 


ther is an olfactory abomination in the world, 
itis to be found among many of the labour- 
ing children of Catholicism. If there is any 
place where vermin of all sorts are to be en- 
countered, it is in the pens where the ardent 
sons of the Green Isle are huddled together 
under a gallery, or in a corner, in a chapel in 
London, Manchester, or Liverpool. Nor can 
it be denied that it is too much to expect de- 
cently-dressed and properly-washed men and 
women, whether they ke nobles or servants, 
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to kneel in close contiguity to those intolera. 
ble odours which float, and those intolerable ip. 
sects which jump and crawl, within the walls of 
our sacred buildings. No one short of a saint 
almost in ecstacy, who is unaccustomed at home 
to these olfactory and cuticular torments, can 
pray with recollectedness and devotion while 
his nose is assailed with odours fresh from the 
foulest drains of an unpurified city, and his 
skin tortured by those diminutive foes whose 
names we may scarcely venture to put into 
our respectable journal. 

There must, then, be a distinction between 
the clean and the unclean in our churches, 
And this, we think, we have a right to require, 
without the smallest infringement of the prin- 
ciples of Christian equality. Nay, so far 
would such a distinction be from a real evil, 
that it would work a very important benefit to 
our labouring classes. After all, dirtiness is 
not a virtue. A saint derives no portion of his 
graces from the presence of certain unmen- 
tionable vermin in his clothes; nor is the 
odour of sanctity in any degree connected 
with the exhalations of sewers and dunghills, 
We confess to a great predilection for well- 
washed virtue, though not for washy virtue. 
Let it, then, be said to every person who 
enters a Catholic church or chapel in a filthy 
condition, that he must betake himself to one 
particular portion of the building, set apart 
for those who will not cleanse themselves and 
their clothes from all things that annoy the 
more decent. Few women, indeed, will come 
under this ban, for it needs little incitement 
enough to teach the poorest of the female sex 
to attend to personal appearance, and make 
herself agreeable in the eyes of the others. 
It will be chiefly men who will thus sentence 
themselves to a voluntary banishment from 
the more cleanly classes of the community; 
and we are persuaded that, so far from 
feeling that any injustice is thus done to 
them, they will for the most part acquiesce in 
its fairness, and will be stimulated by a very 
wholesome sense of shame to the cultivation 
of that excellent quality which Englishmen 
often account to be next to godliness. 

Where chairs are employed instead of fixed 
benches, there will, with a little management, 
_ be small difficulty in preventing any practical 
annoyances to the more cleanly portion of 
our congregations. Nor where there are 
benches, do we believe that any obstacles to 
such a separation will be found, which will 
not give way before a little perseverance and 
tact; and, above all, before a little instruction 
from the pulpit on the Christian duty of 
causing annoyance to no one. In fact, a simr 
lar system already prevails in many places‘ 
public amusement and recreation, both ™ 
doors and out of doors, in this and other 
| countries. There is a certain degree of fit! 
ness of person which, by common consedb ¥ 
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held inadmissible in any place where decent 
people congregate. No difficulty is found in 
drawing the line between those who are dirty 
and those who are not; and no hardship is felt, 
when a man is shut out from the companion- 
ship of others, his equals in rank and wealth, 
because he will not take the trouble to render 
himself more like a human being and less 
like a pig. The poor, we may rely upon it, 
will acquiesce in every just distinction, not 
only with willingness, but with cordiality. 
Wherever exclusion from a favoured spot or 
seat is the punishment of a fault which can 
be avoided, none are more ready to uphold 
and enforce it than those whose sense of jus- 
tice is not marred by the selfishness which 
riches engender in the soul. And while 
poverty is not ordinarily a man’s fault, filthi- 
ness ordinarily is. It is vain to pretend that 
the poor cannot be clean if they will. They 
ure often filthy now because they choose to 
be so, and perhaps it is our fault that they do 
prefer dirt to cleanliness. But when they are 
resolved to make themselves decent and 
cleanly, even though in rags, there is not one 
family out of twenty where personal cleanli- 
ness cannot be easily attained to such an ex- 
tent as shall put an end to all those annoy- 
ances which the poor now too often cause 
to the rich. At this very moment there is 
many and many an Irish bricklayer’s labourer 
in London who, though his coat may want 
buttons, and his trousers be covered with 
patches, is yet perfectly fit to kneel by the 
side of any Christian gentleman in the king- 
dom. Only let the men be placed in one 
part of a church, and the women in another ; 
let the clergy urge upon their people, both in 
public and in visiting them at home, the duty 
of personal decency ; and let the obstinately 
unclean be shut out from those who may 
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really be called their betters, to a separate | 


portion of the church by themselves; and we 


practice of glorifying the rich at the expense 
of the poor may be banished without mercy 
from every church and chapel in the empire. 

Some people, indeed, seem to think that a 
poor Irishman cannot be made clean and de- 
cent. Yet a more groundless prejudice was 
never entertained, even against Irishmen. 
That many are filthy, intolerably filthy, we 
admit; but at the same time we say, that 
wherever Irishmen and Irishwomen are treat- 
ed like Christians, and not like dogs and pigs, 
they will cultivate cleanliness as zealously as 
the most fastidious Englishman. Take the 
well-known fact, that the most accomplished 
laundresses are frequently Irishwomen, and 
that they have a national pride in their pow- 
ers over soap-suds, as an instance of the 
facility with which the abominations of many 
amongst them may be got rid of. 


Once | 





attention to his person, and he will speedily be- 
come a different being. It is only because he 
is treated as an inferior creature that he gives 
himself up to habits which disgust our more 
sensitive nerves. It is because he is trodden 
under foot as one of the cattle of the field, 
that he sinks into a state of physical degrada- 
tion, to which the condition of sheep and 
oxen is comparative purity and sweetness. 


To the poor, then, we would turn with the 
fullest confidence that they have only to be 
appealed to, in order to place our pecuniary 
affairs on a footing which, compared to our 
present difficulties, will be one of abundant 
affluence. Few persons know what is to be 
obtained from them until he makes the trial, 
fairly, wisely, and perseveringly. What they 
are prepared to offer for the service of God 
was shewn by what they gave during the 
continuance of the Forty Hours’ Devotions in 
the different churches in London last Lent. 
The consumption of wax candles for the ser- 
vice of the altar increased at that time to 
the amount of 4004 sterling; and a very 
large proportion of this was contributed by 
the poor, who, for the first time in their lives, 
were invited to approach their merciful Lord, 
unhindered by barriers of man’s setting up. 
One of the largest dealers in wax candles in 
the metropolis sold in one day, at that period, 
nearly 40/. worth, almost entirely to the ehild- 
ren of toil and penury; so open were their 
hearts, and so ready to give of their poverty, 
in honour of Him whom they remember, and 
whom we forget, to have been a poor man. 

Yes, here is the great truth which has been 
overlaid and hidden by this unhappy system 
of modern days. He whom we really wish 
to serve, notwithstanding all our errors and 
weaknesses, was Himself one of that very 
class whom our present habits almost banish 


from his sacramental presence. Miserable 


are confident that the present intolerable | thought, indeed, it is, that were the Redeemer 


of the world now to visit this land of ours, 
and appear amidst his children in that hum- 
ble guise in which He wrought out our salva- 
tion, we should shut Him out from approach- 
ing that altar on which He gives us his flesh 
to eat, and either condemn Him to some dark 
corner amidst those we most despise, or clos 
the doors of his own temple against Him, 
lest He take the places of those few we althier 
ones, on whom we foolishly lean for support, 
but of whom He said, How hardly shall they 
enter into the kingdom of heaven! 

For ourselves, we have little hope of any 
great pouring forth of the Divine blessing 
upon the Catholic Church in this country, 


/ until this unhappy blot is wiped away from 


| 


make it worth a poor man’s while to pay more | 





her practical code of morals. We cannot 
forget that in the pages of inspiration these 
warning words occur: “If there shall come 


into your assembly a man having a golden 
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ring, in fine apparel, and there shall come in 
also a poor man in mean attire, and you have 
respect to him that is clothed with the fine 
apparel, and shall say to him, Sit thou here 
well; but say to the poor man, Stand thou 
there, or sit under my foot-stool: do you 


not judge within yourselves, and are become 
judges of unjust thoughts? Hearken, my 
devout brethren, Hath not God chosen the 
poor in this world, rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which God hath promised to 


them that love Him? But ye have dishon- 
oured the poor man.” Thus speaks that Word 


which cannot deceive ; there stand the words, 
written against us. They can no more be 


evaded, than the words, Thou shalt not kill, 
or, Thou shalt not steal. We may argue, ex- 


cuse ourselves, reason on the impossibility of 


obedience to such precepts; we may try to 
shew that worldly prudence, wisdom, mode- 
ration, and forethought, all conspire to defend 
our conduct ;—there stand the words of con- 
demnation, and we cannot escape the sentence 
they pronounce. It is vain to talk of the exi- 


gencies of modern times, and the customs of 


modern and civilised society ; the custom that 
is branded by the Apostle is as old as Chris- 
tianity itself. The antichristian, anticatholic 
spirit worked from the beginning, and from 
the beginning it was denounced. Eighteen 
hundred years ago there was a spirit abroad 
in the Church, which would fain introduce 
those very evils under which we now groan, 
and which yet we are foolish enough to up- 
hold; and eighteen hundred years ago the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, speaking by the Holy 
Spirit, condemned in the severest terms this 
profanation of the house of God. 

Are we, then, to expect the favour of the 
saine God while we persist in contravening 
his plainest commands ? What is there in the 





England of this day which warrants us jn fly. 
ing in the face of the apostolic injunction: 
What difficulties have we to contend with 
from which the primitive Christians wer. 
free? Will it be pretended that Catholicism, 
in this kingdom has a more uphill struggle ty 
maintain than it had when St. James wrote? 
Shall we be told that Christianity itself js 
changed, and the Gospel modified? Is its 
fundamental law with respect to wealth and 
poverty changed, so that Almighty God now 
values the rich more than the poor? Where 
is this new religion to be found, which adopts 
the maxims of political economy as its creed, 
and authorises us to look for a blessing upon 
labours conducted upon a system that violates 
the principles which Apostles taught, for which 
martyrs bled, and which has nurtured all the 
saints nowin glory? Never will the Catholic 
religion take its place in this people; never 
shall we escape our pecuniary embarrassments; 
never shall we find ourselves rising again to 
that exalted standard at which we vainly aim, 
so long as this canker goes on eating into our 
heart, and blighting our fairest buds and blos- 
soms. It cannot be otherwise, because we 
cannot look for that aid from Heaven which 
all good Catholics desire and pray for, so long 
as we suffer this deep-seated mischief to prey 
upon our spiritual energies. Christianity is 
emphatically the religion of the poor man, 
and it is a religion which depends for its sue- 
cess, not upon human means, but upon the 
grace of God; and so long as we persist in 
converting our Christianity into a_ religion 
emphatically for the rich, so long shall we 
look in vain for the gift of that grace, without 
which we well know, as Catholics, that human 
skill and human wisdom are but snares to lure 
us on to our destruction. 
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AmoncG the many phrases to which a change 
from Protestantism, or Anglicanism, to Catho- 
licism introduces us, may be mentioned that 
of a “sick-eall.” We do not remember, as 
Protestants, to have heard the expression, at 
least as a familiar one; and we can account 
for the fact no otherwise than by concluding, 
that the thing which this phrase betokens is 
more or less a peculiarity of the Catholie 
Church. By this we would not insinuate (far 
from it) that Anglican and Dissenting minis- 
ters are universally negligent of the sick poor, 
for we know of facts to the contrary ; still we 
are inclined to believe that nowhere, except 


in the Catholic Church, is the Visitation of 


the sick as indispensable and laborious a part 
of the duty of every ck rgyman as, for instance, 
of a medical man; not, of course, so absorb- 





ing as in the latter case, because but a part 
of duty, instead of being the sum of it, but 
liable to just the same conditions, and involv- 
ing just the same sacrifices (in kind at least, if 
not always in degree) of time, rest, and pet 
sonal convenience. Hence it is that “a sick- 
call” is one of the household words in an esta 
blishment of priests. A priest in a large p& 
rish has his register of calls and his memo 
randa of cases, like a doctor, lawyer, oF other 
man of business. That this phenomenon Is 4 

of any religious system external to the sano 
we greatly doubt, allowing, as we do, for gree 


and even splendid individual exceptions 0 
in the Establishment and in the Dissenting 
communities. 

Several causes may, as we apprehend, 2 


assigued for this apparent difference betwee? 






















































the Catholic Church and the separated bodies. 
The first of them is, that the Catholic Church 
ascribes a far higher value to the concerns of 
the soul than any other religious system, as a 
system. We hold that, out of the Church, 
the Dissenters, as a body, have more of this 
note of the Gospel than the Establishment as a 
body ; and that, in the Establishment, the Evan- 
gelicals had, and the Puseyites have, more of it 
than any other party. But to compare any of 
these bodies, or even sections, as a whole, with 
the Church as a whole, in respect of the im- 
portance ascribed to spiritual things, would be 
simply preposterous. Care for the soul is part 
of the very essence of the Catholic profession ; 
whereas a man may be a good Protestant who 
has absolutely nothing of this interest, at least 
as a prominent and distinctive quality. A 
good Catholic is characteristically one who 
“attends to his religion,” frequents the sacra- 
ments, befriends the poor, and in all ways 
shews that he is endeavouring to lay up trea- 
sure in heaven. A good Protestant, as such, 
is one who hates the Pope, defends the Refor- 
mation, toasts Church and Queen, and votes 
in Parliament or at elections for the exclusion 
of Catholics from power and privileges. A 
good Anglican is one who uses the prayer for 
the Church militant, preaches (where he can) 
in a surplice, and supports the Church societies 
against the latitudinarian ones. A good Dis- 
seuter is he who advocates civil and religious 
liberty, declaims for the separation of Church 
and State, and promotes the interests of his own 
“connexion.” None of these latter peculiarities, 
nor any of the same kind, would make what is 
understood by the term “a good Catholic.” 
Had not the late Mr. O'Connell been a reli- 
gious man, a zealous maintainer of the spiri- 
tual rights of the Church, as well as per- 
sonally an habitual frequenter of the sacra- 
ments, a firm friend of the poor, and a lover of 
the society of zealous and holy priests, all his 
efforts to secure Catholic emancipation would 
never have won for him the title of “a good Ca- 
tholic.” Nor is the badge of our religious cha- 
racter any thing outward, like a surplice or a 
form; any thing political, like a side or a watch- 
word ; any hobby or crotchet, however respec- 
table and philanthropic ; nor, again, any partial, 
though, as far as it goes, religious criterion, such 
as the observance of the Lord’s Day, or absti- 
nence from popular amusements ; but it is es- 
sentially something connected with the other 
world, and pervading a man’s whole character; 
something, in short, which nothing less spiri- 
tual and searching than sacraments can impart 
and preserve. , 

The same difference is discernible (as we 
trust) in our literature; at any rate, in our 
general tone of conversation. We speak with 
the double experience of converts when we 
say, that in no respect do Catholics differ more 
from Protestants of the same class and stamp 
than in their topics of conversation, and the 
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manner of discussing them. Take, for ex- 
ample, a party of Catholic priests and a party 
of Protestant clergymen, and, whatever you 
might desiderate on our side and find on the 
other, we will answer for it that the particular 
feature which you will not miss in the Catholic 
company, nor find in the Protestant, is the con- 
stant (although it may be quite indirect) re- 
ference to the other world. We mean this: 
Catholic priests may not talk of religion, but 
they will never cease to imply it as a reality ; 
whereas the others will be less apt to imply it, 
than to talk of it, or some of its forms. Which 
indicates the deeper and more habitual appre- 
ciation of its value we leave others to deter- 
mine. 

Here, too, we may observe, that the very 
points in our ordinary talk, which would pro- 
bably startle many a religious Protestant, ap- 
pear to be intimately connected with this per- 
vading sense of the reality of spiritual things. 
For example, Catholics are in the habit of 
speaking familiarly, and almost playfully, 
about spiritual agency, bad and good, in a 
way which, according to the peculiar but we 
are convinced very mistaken notions of rever- 
ence which prevail among the best Protest- 
ants, might appear “profane.” Religion is 


so mixed up with the thoughts and actions of 


a Catholic, that he adverts to it in a simple 
and childlike manner, which, to those who 
habitually put it out of sight, appears deroga- 
tory to its “dignity.” But if this difference is 
evident in the manner of dealing with sacred 
subjects, certainly it is not less perceptible in 
the character of the topics which, on either 
side, most naturally suggest themselves. We 
have associated with Anglican clergymen and 
with Catholic priests, and, after allowing for all 
exceptions on both sides, we have no question 
about asserting that the duties of the priest- 
hood form a subject of conversation with the 
Catholic clergy to an extent quite dispropor- 
tionate with that in which the same class of 
topics naturally occurs to a party of Protestant 
ministers. Whether it be that the Established 
clergy take little interest, as a general rule, in 
their professional employments, or that they 
are commonly overworked, and in their sea- 
sons of recreation throw off the very recollec- 
tion of the burden, or that (to use the vulgar 
phrase) they fear to “smell of the shop,” cer- 
tain we are that, with them, the discussion of 
the most insignificant forms, or criticism upon 
their superiors, or examination of the relative 
merits of parties or party leaders, is apt to 
supply the place of that natural and healthy 
interchange of parochial experiences, common 
among priests of the same order of goodness, 
which betokens a “heart in their work,” a 
reference of the “kingdom of God and his 
justice” to any mundane interest, sectarian 
policy, or party triumph. 

But the great cause of the importance at- 
tached to the visitation of the sick in the 
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Catholic Church is the sacramental character 
of the ministrations involved in that office. 
This circumstance is the most powerful of all 
stimulants of zeal on both sides, in those who 
administer and in those who receive. To the 
sick it gives an interest in the presence of his 
priest similar (only far superior) to that which a 
Protestant feels in the visit of his physician. To 
the priest it suggests a motive to the conquest 
of repugnances, which could alone be fully ade- 
quate to the demands of the occasion ; and not 
this only, but the same cause gives a zest to 
the ministrations themselves, which at times 
almost renders them delightful for their own 
sake. The joy which his presence is found to 
excite in the abodes of poverty and wretched- 
ness (especially when he is known to have 
made some sacrifice in order to obey the sum- 
mons, or to have obeyed it with extraordinary 
promptitude), the gratitude of weeping rela- 
tives, the relief, often sensible and immediate, 
of the sick or dying sufferer ; these accompani- 
ments of a “sick-call” impart a solace to the 
heart of every faithful priest, which converts a 
most irksome duty into one of the richest of 
carthly consolations. Of course, we are here 
supposing a very favourable instance, but we 
speak advisedly when we say, that it is any 
thing but an extraordinary one. 

Now it is this, the sacramental nature of 
our parochial ministrations, which constitutes 
their great and leading distinction, as com- 
pared with any works of the same kind in the 
Protestant communions. We know something 
of what are called the more Catholic develop- 
ments of Anglicanism, as well as of its more 
ordinary forms, and we can safely affirm that, 
out of the Church, there can be no approach 
to the peculiar character of a Catholic “ sick- 
call.’ There may be true zeal on one side, 
and high spiritual capacity on the other ; there 
may be real good done, and comfort adminis- 
tered; but the whole transaction, so to speak, 
is a strictly personal one, depending for its 
efficacy upon power of character, successful- 
ness of manner, previous relationship between 
the parties, and other such accidental helps. 
The minister comes not as priest, but as a 
“reverend gentleman.” He acts not through 
the Church, but as an individual entitled to 
respect and confidence ; and in the great ma- 
jority of cases, especially among the poor, his 
ministrations will be damped by the miserable 
consciousness that his words are returning to 
him void—like arrows rebounding from a hard 
surface, or seed scattered on rocky ground. 
Nor will this dispiriting consciousness be re- 
lieved by the momentary interest or seeming 
docility of the sick party; for, in truth, it is 
when couched under the form of sacraments 
alone that our ministerial acts can penetrate, 
possess, and transform the languid soul. If 
any shall be disposed to except from this un- 
favourable account of Protestant ministrations 
the power of Holy Communion in the Anglican 





Church, we reply that, without entering upon 
theologieal questions, which are not here oy 
province, the absence of private confession 
the necessary preparative to Communion jg , 
defect for which no grace of the Sacramen: 
itself (supposing the highest) can ordinarily 
supply. A Catholic priest can hardly think 
without shuddering of the act of giving the 
Body and Blood of our Lord without some ex. 
ternal token of a freedom from mortal sin in the 
recipient of the adorable Gift! Yet Anglican 
clergymen are found to “ administer the Saera- 
ment,” as it is called, to the living and the dy. 
ing without any painful misgiving on this score, 
Were we of their number, compelled to wit- 
ness and to participate in the awful desecra. 
tions (and this the worst of all) to which what 
they call our Lord’s Presence is exposed among 
them, it would be a comparative relief to us to 
believe, with the majority of their body, that 
not the reality, but a bare memorial, of that 
Presence, is conveyed through their ordinance 
of Holy Communion. 

How different is the mutual confidence be- 
tween priest and penitent, which forms the 
great encouragement of our parochial ministra- 
tions! the confidence on the penitent's side, 
that he receives, not a human consolation, but 
a divine gift; on the priest's, that this divine 
gift is conveyed (so far as the assurance can 
be had) into a worthy receptacle. The Pro- 
testant minister, on approaching the sick, must 
endeavour to excite the requisite dispositions 
by set addresses of a cold argumentative cha- 
racter, or, if by more affectionate appeals, it 
words of his own. ‘fhe priest has a definite 
act of humiliation to propose, with the con- 
sciousness of a power over the soul. “A di 
pensation of the Gospel has been committed 
to him;” he knows it, and the penitent also 
knows it. Weak or strong, eloquent or slow 
of speech, persuasive or ungainly, he has the 
comfort, and the other party has the assurance, 
of knowing that his power is not 1 
but in the seenaehethe bears; and he realise 
as a practical truth the doctrine which 
where lives but in formularies, that the “wk 
worthiness of the minister hinders not the 
efficacy of the Sacrament.” He remits or he 
retains sin, and in either case cuts short 
question which he comes to solve: he act, 
other parleys. He does not, as the Protestaut 
say, “read by” the sick, or “pray @ them: 
but he comes into a definite and awful relaties 
with them, as the ambassador of God, and does 
not leave them as he finds them. 

Every Catholic knows what is meant by the 
“ Last Sacraments.” As, however, we write 
others as well, it may not be superfluous 4 
explain that, by the “ Last Sacraments, 4 Ca 
tholic understands the Holy Viaticum 
Extreme Unction, with the Sacrament of Petr 
ance, as the previous necessary condition 
the worthy reception of both. We may 
occasion in a future paper to speak of the 
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ture and effect of these holy rites, and the con- 
ditions under which they are administered ; il- 
lustrating the subject, if possible, from a stray 
leaf out of a Catholic priest's note-book. Our 
present object is the more general one of 
pointing out certain leading differences be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant view of pa- 
rochial ministrations. 

The last ground of difference between the 
two systems which we regard as fundamental 
is, that of the lights in which the mutual du- 
ties of priest and parishioner are viewed re- 
spectively in and out of the Catholic Church. 
The notion of certain acts “ binding under 
sin” is strictly a Catholic one; and this it is 
which lies at the root of our whole parochial 
system. Even educated Protestants are not 
merely so little possessed, but apparently so 
incapable, of this idea, that a divine like Dr. 
Wordsworth, and an accomplished author like 
Mr. Taylor, have each fallen into the strange 
mistake of supposing, that where St. Ignatius 
binds his society “ under sin,’ he binds them 
to commit it! Let it, then, be said, once for 
all, that to bind under sin, is to oblige in such 
a way, that sin is involved in a transgression 
of the law. An obligation of this nature is 
that which lies on the parish-priest to admin- 
ister the Sacraments to the sick, and on the 
sick to have recourse to the Sacraments on 
the first symptoms of serious illness. Nay, 
the obligation extends also to the medical at- 
tendant, who is bound also under pain of sin 
to aid the charitable intentions of the Church, 
by promoting the intercourse of the sick man 
with his spiritual physician. The sick-call 
and its response are thus raised from the cha- 
racter of zealous and benevolent impulses into 
that of necessary duties. The parishioner 
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who runs, through negligence, the risk of dy- 
ing without the Sacraments of the Church, or 
the priest who, on any pretext whatever, re- 
fuses or culpably delays to obey the summons, 
incurs the guilt and penalty of mortal sin. 
Hence the exposure of life in the service of 
the sick, which, with us, is a matter of everyday 
occurrence, is, among Protestants, not certainly 
unprecedented, but apparently so rare, as, 
when it occurs, to be remarked as a phenome- 
non and eulogised as an heroic exploit.* 

Besides acting as a perpetual check upon 
the slothfulness and dilatoriness incident to 
human nature, this provision of the Church, by 
which certain acts of charity are made obliga- 
tory on both parties, has the further and un- 
speakable benefit of teaching our priests to 
regard the sacrifices required by their state 
as the most ordinary of duties. It can be no 
great merit to do that which it is a great sin 
to neglect. Thus the temptations to spiritual 
pride are cut off; and thus arises that natural 
and retiring way of doing good, not by fits and 
starts, on occasions and emergencies, but as a 
habit and thing of course, which constitutes 
the sterling virtue of the Catholic Church, 
which makes her a spectacle beauteous to 
angels, though deformed in the sight of men; 
the true counterpart and living image of that 
Gospel which is no less exactly described as 
a treasure hidden in a field, than as a city 
set on a hill. 

* Thus Miss Sellon, the benevolent lady at Devonport, 
has been made the subject of newspaper panegyrics for 
visiting cholera-patients ;—an act of charity so natural 
and ordinary with us, that a professed religious or a 


clergyman who should decline it would incur eoclesiasti- 
cal censures and penalties. 


[To be continued. | 
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Ir is not to be denied, as certainly it is little 
to be regretted, that the revived-classic age 
(if we may hazard the expression, and limit it 
to a particular sense,) is passing away from 
among us. The external effects of classical 
studies upon society are less visible now than 
they were two generations ago. The rapid 
advance of science, outstripping recent re- 
search into pagan antiquity, considerable in 
itself as the latter has been, has effected a 
remarkable revolution in the educational no- 
tions which formerly prevailed. Our idea of 
an accomplished man and a scholar is some- 
thing far beyond that of an accomplished pro- 
ficient in the dead languages. A laborious 
student may now edit a Greek play, or pub- 
lish a new lexicon, without being drawn forth 
from his obscurity, and created a wondering 
member of the Episcopal bench, as a reward 
for his services to literature. To build a Ro- 
man villa, or a Greek temple—to adorn a 
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parterre with vases, or a garden with Mer- 
curies and Venuses—is no longer a proof of 
a refined taste. To fill churches with bur- 
lesque copies of antique statuary, like those 
which encumber St. Paul’s Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey, is now thought as barbarous 
as it was once deemed polite. A Roman 
balneum or a tesselated pavement, a votive 
altar or a hoard of imperial coins, may now 
be brought to light without provoking any 
of those interminable essays and vituperative 
counter-essays which such an event would 
inevitably have called forth from the rival 
literati of the time of Camden and Stukeley. 
If a railway-cutting lays bare the site of an 
Anglo-Roman castrum, the fact is recorded 
in the London papers one day, and well-nigh 
forgotten on the next. Men can now be scho- 
lars without being pedants, and intellectual 
without making themselves learned bores. 
Conversation does not flag for lack of scraps 
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from Horace and Ovid. Itis even rare to meet 
with one of the venerable school of classical sex- 
agenarians—superannuated schoolmasters, or 
college Fellows, who perpetuate pig-tailed wigs, 
and pay literary compliments to fair author- 
esses, by turning smart English sonnets into 
heavy Latin elegiacs, and spout Virgil over 
their soup at dinner, and Cicero and Seneca 
in their sermons. Your respectable old clas- 
sic of 1790 is an excusable bore, simply be- 
cause he is a curiosity; even though he should 
take you by the button, make you recount 
the whole scheme of the last college-examina- 
tion in which you took a part, and lament 
that the spread of mathematics has nearly su- 
perseded “ the good old system of his time.” 

Such was the classicality of the last cen- 
tury. We are speaking, of course, of society 
in general, and not of English Catholics in 
particular, who were fortunate, in their then 
depressed condition, if they could obtain any 
liberal education at all. With the second 
quarter of the present century commenced a 
new era of classical literature, and with it a 
new view of the requirements of education. 
The change in both respects consisted simply 
in a more enlarged and philosophical contem- 
plation of the subjects taken in hand. Clas- 
sical lore was valued in proportion as it could 
be made available for positive mental improve- 
ment, and not merely as imparting an adven- 
titious and glittering lustre to writing and 
conversation. And thus it began to find its 
proper place in that cycle of arts and sciences 
which is now held to constitute a complete 
education ; while at the same time, and for 
the very same reason, deeper views began to 
prevail on the study of the classical languages 
themselves. The superficial and second-hand 
learning of the renaissance gave place to 
original processes of investigation ; the theory 
of languages was more clearly understood ; 
the connexion of dialects, and the causes which 
influenced their formation, were more dili- 
gently traced, and reduced to fixed laws and 
principles. The statements of the old scholi- 
asts, lexicographers, etymologists, and philo- 
logers, whose authority none had dared to 
dispute, and few but the most learned had 
ever examined for themselves, were freely 
questioned and impugned, and not a few of 
their traditional dogmas set aside as utterly 
worthless. The careful collation of ancient 
MSS. Cleared the text of the classical authors 
from an accumulated mass of corruption ; so 
that criticism became almost a definite science, 
as the knowledge of grammar increased, and 
its principles were systematised by the collec- 
tion of facts and the comparison of examples. 
In a word, the faculty of pure reasoning was 
at length applied to languages, much in the 
Same way as it had been brought to bear upon 
the various departments of natural philosophy, 
and with hardly less brilliant results. 








It was in this atmosphere of profound and 
thoughtful reflection that many English seho, 
lars of the present generation, but yet mor 
and greater among the Germans,—our Jop. 
aldsons, Arnolds, and Thirlwalls, and their 
Buttmanns, Hermanns, and Niebuhrs,— wer 
nurtured and matured into that intellecty 
superiority over their predecessors, which js 
now conceded to them by common conseni, 
Intermediate between this school and that of 
the superficial and technical pedants of the 
revived-classic period, but immeasurably jp 
advance of the latter, was the school of Por. 
son, which has numbered many laborious and 
painstaking men, both in our own country and 
on the continent, whose names need not here 
be enumerated, but to whom classical liters. 
ture owes much, because they pioneered the 
way to the principle of minute investigation, 
and logically deduced consequences from the 
data obtained. Bentley was before his age, 
and in that fact his chief claim to classical 
greatness lies. He did that for Greek which 
Newton, about the same time, achieved for 
astronomy. With an acuteness and ingenuity 
which would have made him distinguished in 
any age, he was fortunate in having a field 
before him which was as yet unoccupied. 
Every thing had to be done for the restora 
tion of Greek literature to its pristine bril 
liancy; and Bentley effected much, yet lef 
much to be completed by his successors. Ger- 
many has since led the way to a still further 
progress into regions new and unexplored, aul 
was the first to open the mines which, though 
now perhaps well-nigh exhausted, have beet 
so productively worked by the scholars and 
critics of that intellectual people, “who sur 
pass all other nations in the power of discert 
ing and understanding the spirits of other 
climes and times.” England has followed 
next, and with close steps; leaving the rest of 
Europe, it must be confessed, very consider 
ably in the rear in this peculiar department 

It is no paradox to assert, that the com 
bined result of all the labour and talent of 
modern scholars has been the attainment of 
more profound view of the Greek and Latin 
languages than even the learned men of Athets 
and Rome possessed in the most flourishing 
periods of their immortal literature. True " 
is, that as dead languages we can rarelyt rea 
ise in them the brilliancy, the facility, and 
natural gracefulness of composition which : 

* France, i civilised nation ® 
the world, sry ary tape 2 certainly ranks 
only third in classical learning. She has, indeed, pr 
duced a few very eminent scholars; but the 
press of that country has no claim to be placed on 
par with that of England. — 

+ We say rarely, because, in our opinion, it # 
oretically possible for moderns to write fully 3 goo 
Greek and Latin prose or poetry as any which “gn 
to us, by becoming so thoroughly imbued > 
classic spirit as to think and write as Greek 

omans. 
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ancients themselves intuitively and without 
effort achieved ; for wherever a language is 
no longer spoken, it ceases to be spontaneous, 
and becomes artificial, Nevertheless it may 
be safely assumed, that there are many scho- 
lars now living whose aggregate knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, as a philosophy, much sur- 
passes that of any known individuals of an- 
cient times. We now confidently correct the 
misstatements, reconcile the discrepancies, or 
contravene the syntactical theories, of the 
professed grammarians and philologers of old. 
Antiquity itself never produced a Niebuhr in 
history, a Hermann in critical acumen, or a 
Miiler in archeology. The whole family of 
scholiasts and atticists were unable to shed 
over their own native Greek the light which 
has been reflected from a recent analysis of 
the cognate Sanscrit. It was reserved for our 
age to know even such simple facts as that the 
particles xev and &v are but by-forms of the 
prepositions xara and ava. The primary or 
geometrical meanings of the prepositions them- 
selves, as well as their roots and compositions, 
were probably unknown to the polished Attic 
race which used them with such subtlety and 
nicety of expression. 

It is more than doubtful whether Demos- 
thenes could have explained, to the satisfaction 
of a modern philologer, the theory of the in- 
flection of those verbs with which he used to 
enchant his delighted audience. It is not 
likely that it should have occurred to him, 
obvious as it may now seem, that d/doua, 
didocus, didoras, are forms involving the three 
pronouns jo, oo, and rou (re), “a giving in 
respect to me, to you, and to him,” t.e. “ lam 
given, thou art given, he is given.” Neither 
can we suppose him to have been aware that 
exarevos and éxacrog were but the comparative 
and superlative of xa; (the Latin secus), of 
which tzar: is the dative, and tvexa (év-txa) 
the compound form.* Nay, Homer himself 
(assuming his personal existence, of which we 
never could bring ourselves to doubt,) was, in 
all probability, little aware of forms earlier 
than, and obsolete in, his time, yet known to 
modern scholars by their appearance in the 
Latin.} 

* See Donaldson’s New Cratylus. 

+ Homer wrote 800 years B.c.; and even at that re- 
mote age cognate Latin forms seem to have been in use, 
though we have now no remnants of Latin literature 
older than about p.c. 200. We know that the Latin 
verb reflects the very earliest forms of the Greek : 
e.g. Ti@nus (secondary form 1:8@), T’Onor, rlOnTi, rego, 
regis, regit; ti@eues, Lat. regimus; ridevti, Lat. re- 
gunt; and so on. We detect in hie an old pronoun 7% 
(the English /). From the Latin alius we deduce the 
early Greek &Asos, though we only find it written &AAos. 
So folium is péduov, a little scale—a beautiful primitive 
expression for the leaf of a tree; yet in written Greek 
it is always @dAAov. The old Latin form pater familias 
points to the very remote genitive in is, which in after- 
Greek became 7s, a8 wovons for povea-is, and @ in 
Latin; though we perceive it also in mands for manuis. 
From the accusatives pafrem and matrem we know that 
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Thus wide is the scope for inductive rea- 
soning, even in a language for the learning of 
which many persons suppose nothing more to 
be required than a good memory and a rea‘y 
apprehension. To write neat Latin prose, to 
compose fair Latin verses and harmonious 
Greek iambics, can no longer be esteemed 
the perfection of scholarship, however much 
they may still be appreciated as elegant ac- 
complishments. Of course, even this is a 
great deal more than a vast number of stu- 
dents ever attain to. The result will vary 
with circumstances ; but the object and aim 
of classical study should ever be the same, to 
inform and discipline the mind, not merely 
to supply food for the imagination, or to give 
refinement to the taste. 

That such is the view taken by the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge (and espe- 
cially by the latter, which must be allowed to 
have produced the greater scholars of the 
two), is plain from the course they pursue in 
the instruction and examination of their youth. 
It is our intention, in the present paper, to 
convey some idea of what that course is, and 
to shew the methods of study which are be- 
lieved by the most competent and experienced 
professors to produce the best fruits. If we 
Catholics are wise, we shall be ready to profit 
by all that is really excellent in a system 
which has trained some of the most powerful 
intellects of our age. 

There are three kinds of lectures by which 
those students who are willing and desirous 
to learn are assisted in their efforts. These 
are, public or professorial, college lectures, 
and instruction by private tuition. Of these, 
the first and the last are purely voluntary, at- 
tendance on the second being (nominally and 
ordinarily at least) a compulsory duty. And 
there are two kinds of examinations, by print- 
ed papers and viva voce. The former pre- 
dominates at Cambridge, though neither the 
one nor the other is exclusively adopted. 

The general principle of both lectures and 
examinations is, undoubtedly, to call forth 
the powers of the mind, rather than to deal 
in mere facts and details, But there is one 
characteristic which distinguishes the Cam- 
bridge system from what may be called the 
rival one of Oxford. 

It is a common objection brought against 
the founders of the former school, that it 
dwells too much on the language, and too 


the ancient Greek was rardpy and phrepy, though that 
crude form was very early changed into wardpa and 
pnrépa, the final » evanescing into a. Again, we know 
from the twofold Latin termination Aonor and Aonos, 
labor and labos, &c., that the ancientest Greeks pro- 
nounced their os as op, the a, like the v, being a vanish. 
ing letter. And so we have both arboretum and ar- 
bustum from arbor, the latter a contraction from arbo- 
setum. The Greek form of nouns in op is actually re- 
corded, and called Doric; but the Dorians preserved 
the rudest and earliest Pelasgo-Hellenisms. 
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little on the matter, of classical authors. While 
Oxford men (it is said) are studying history 
and philosophy, not merely at second hand, 
but from the actual works of the great writers 
of antiquity, your Cambridge classic is trifling 
away his time in analysing moods and tenses, 
minutely weighing the force of particles, and 
devoting his chief attention to the profitless 
art of extracting the nicest and closest equi- 
valent meanings from lines and sentences. 
Now, this statement is not without its truth, 
if made with proper limitations; though it is 
unjust to regard as a radical fault, and as a 
glaring deficiency, what is, at the utmost, only 
the tone and tendency of the general classical 
teaching at Cambridge. 

Cambridge is, pre-eminently, the school of 
close reasoning. Accuracy of thought is there 
opposed to desultory ideas, and rambling ima- 
ginings. Nothing like laxity of expression, 
carelessness of rendering, or slovenliness of 
ideas is tolerated. The save-trouble propen- 
sity, so prevalent in schools, of giving the ge- 
neral sense of a passage (which may often be 
done almost by guessing) without dwelling 
upon the individual component words, or at- 
tending to their individual force, is counter- 
acted by a rigorous and searching gramma- 
tical questioning. It is rightly judged, that 
a minute and close knowledge of the struc- 
tural formule of language is the only way to 
a perfect and a full appreciation of the writings 
themselves. Very little words—insignificant 
monosyllables as they may appear, like the 
Greek article—are often of vital import to the 
sense, To neglect them is to lose or pervert 
the meaning of the writer. 

We might quote, as an instance very much 
to the point, the Protestant Translation of the 
New Testament, carefully (and on the whole* 


* We are, of course, aware that some few passages 
may be adduced which are liable to the suspicion of 
unfair rendering. This is nothing more than what 
learned Protestants think of the Catholic Version. 
Those who have critically examined both are aware that 
neither is free from faults. But Catholics are very apt 
to urge two points against their opponents, on which 
we should like to say a very few words: first, they have 
a most exaggerated notion of the wilful perversions of 
the Protestant translation, calling it ‘‘ poisoned food’’ 
and such-like groundless names; and, secondly, they 
have an idea, arising simply from ignorance, that the 
Greek copies have been extensively corrupted, while the 
Latin have been kept pure and intact. The real fact is, 
that about 30,000 various readings occur in the Greek 
mss., and about the same number in the Latin. The 
authorised Latin Vulgate is, of course, a critical edition, 
in which the best readings are given according to the 
ability of the editors. Bentley, the great Protestant 
Greek scholar, had a high opinion of the integrity and 
accuracy of St. Jerome’s Latin recension, and asserted 
that by a diligent collation of the oldest Greek with the 
oldest Latin copies, a text might be obtained in which 
the one should tally exactly with the other. He held 
that the Latin of Pope Clement's Vulgate was not un- 
faithfully but unlearnedly edited. We shall give his 
own words, from his very interesting letters on this 
subject (Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 506, London, 1842) ; 
** Pope Sixtus and Clemens, at a vast expense, bad an 





faithfully) but yet incorrectl 

Greek, the true sense of which bene the 
from the imperfect knowledge which then 
vailed of the niceties of grammatical stry “a 
the force of particles, and the strict meanin 
of moods and tenses. Again, in the 4 
translations into the English language of th 
Greek and Latin Classics—what an exhibition 
is there to the eye ofa real scholar, even in 
the best of them, of loose, faulty, and inade. 
quate renderings !—insomuch that in the 
especially there is very frequently the widest 
departure from the real meaning of the oy. 
ginal. 

These facts being considered, it is highly 
expedient that an improved system of classical 
education should be cultivated in every seni. 
nary of sound learning. We must not rest 
contented with the superficial perusal, once 
or twice over, of the great works of antiquity, 
The closest attention should be paid to accu. 
racy of rendering, and to the structure and 
idioms of the writings, whether easy or difi- 
cult, which are placed in the hands of the 
students. We must get over the habit of dis- 
paraging the minutie of scholarship, as u- 
worthy of the labour which must be expended 
upon them. When it is understood that the 
study of the classics involves a philosophy as 
profound in its kind as that of the exact s¢i- 
ences, and that this can only be developed 
by a thorough discipline in verbal and gran- 
matical lore; when, in fine, we reflect, that 
while the literature of antiquity delights, in- 
forms, and elevates the mind, it is the philo- 
sophy of language alone which exerts a di- 
rectly beneficial effect on the reasoning powers: 
we shall then feel the importance of devoting 
a not inconsiderable portion of time and at- 
tention to the theory of grammatical strue- 
ture. Till this be thoroughly investigated, 
we may be sure that our knowledge of clas- 
sical literature will be but partial and unsatis- 
factory. 

We shall now give some account of the 
system actually pursued at Cambridge. We 
repeat, we think it will be found worthy of 
the consideration of those who are engaged 
in tuition in our Catholic schools and col- 
leges. 

The functions of University professors and 
those of college lecturers differ principally in 
the fact of the former being voluntary (+ ¢. 
attendance upon them not being obligatory) 
and common to students of all colleges and of 
assembly of learned divines to recense and adjust the 
Latin Vulgate, and then enacted their new edition - 
thentic; but I find, though I have not yet discovered 
any thing done dolo malo, they were quite unequal to 
the affair. They were mere theologi, had no expen: 
ence in MSs., nor made use of good Greek copies, 
followed books of five hundred years before those of 
double that age. Nay, I believe they took these ne* 


ones for the older of the two ; for it is not every 0 
knows the age of a ms.”’ Bentley, it is well known, 


had investigated this interesting matter very deeply: 
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all grades or “standing.” When the Regius 
Professor of Greek—for at Cambridge, strange 
to say, there is no public Professor of Latin 
—announces his intention of giving public 
lectures at’a fixed time and place, he puts 
forth a programme of the subjects which he 
proposes to discuss and expound; as, for in- 
stance, the Plays of Sophocles or of AEschy- 
lus, the Odes of Pindar, select Dialogues of 
Plato, or Orations of Demosthenes, as the case 
may be. Those who desire to attend the 
course set down their names, and are entitled 
to the privilege for a very small payment. 
The number of the audience, of course, de- 
pends on the popularity and reputation of the 
lecturer, and the practical utility of the sub- 
Under the most favourable 
circumstances, the attendance is not large. 
We have even known the lectures to be post- 
poned sine die, from the want of hearers. 

The method of instruction is, nevertheless, 
a remarkably efficient one. The lecturer 
himself translates his author, adding notes and 
comments, critical, exegetical, and grammati- 
cal, as he may think fit. Of course, he de- 
signs his translation to be a model to his 
hearers, in respect of terseness, accuracy, and 
felicity of diction. His remarks are copied 
down on the spot, by way of notes; and thus 
a valuable commentary on a difficult Greek 
author may be obtained, impressed on the 
mind the more strongly from the double pro- 
cess of both hearing it and writing it at once. 

The practical objections to this mode of 
teaching (in itself decidedly one of the best) 
consist in the absence of any definite require- 
ments on the part of the pupil. He is not 
asked to translate a line, or to answer a ques- 
tion. He is not examined at the conclusion, 
to find out how much or how little he has 
retained of what he has heard. He therefore 
goes to the lecture unprepared, and perhaps 
also is indifferent or inattentive to what is 
said. Now, the college lecturer meets these 
difficulties in the following ways. In the first 
place, the attendance in his lecture-room is 
obligatory ; secondly, the students are “put 
on,” or required to translate and answer ques- 
tions, at the will of the lecturer, and there- 
fore all are expected to have prepared their 
subject beforehand ; thirdly, they are examined 
in the same subjects at the conclusion of the 
term, or of the academical year, as well as 
occasionally during the course of the lectures. 
Perhaps, however, we shall give the best idea 
of the nature of a college lecture at Cam- 
bridge by a brief sketch of a scene which 
cannot be familiar to very many of our read- 
ers, 

As the clock strikes ten on Monday morn- 
ing (the lectures are held on alternate days), 
forty or fifty “second-year men” enter the 
room in their academical costume, each with 
his books and papers, and take their seats at 
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the table. Mr. Jones, the lecturer, is a Fel- 
low of the College, a Master of Arts, a first- 
class man, and a “senior medallist,” and con- 
sequently enjoys an immense reputation for 
classical learning, though, perhaps, for nothing 
else. He is dignified and grave, but is not 
devoid of a certain dry wit, which excites the 
louder applause in proportion as it is sparingly 
exercised. The audience are of all kinds; 
young and old, gentle and simple, clever and 
stupid, fast and slow. There is the shrewd 
industrious tradesman’s son, who is expected 
to carry off the first honours of his year, and 
there too is the Honourable Mr. Sawney, who 
is a little of a mathematician, but declares he 
never could see any use in the Greek alphabet, 
but to mark indeterminate quantities in alge- 
braic computations, 

All being seated, Mr. Jones pulls his glossy 
and voluminous silk gown over his shoulders, 
draws his chair closer to the table, opens his 
books, and casts his eye down a list of names 
lying on his desk. “ Mr. Block, will you have 
the goodness to begin ?” he says, in the politest 
voice possible; and Mr. Block (who happens 
not to be a genius) proceeds to exhibit his 
classical powers to the lecturer and his audi- 
ence. 

The subject is the “ Antigone” of Sopho- 
cles—that celebrated but difficult composition, 
the earliest which we have from the pen of its 
great author, and on the elucidation of which 
so large an amount of modern scholarship has 
been expended. Mr. Block having discovered 
(from the opportune hint of a friend sitting 
next to him) that he is holding his book up- 
side down, rather hastily and confusedly ree- 
tifies that slight mistake, and then reads, in a 
hesitating voice, the following verses, as a pre- 
liminary to translating them : 


borig O vmeglag 7H vomous Cidlerau, 

% TOUTITAOOEY TOI: KPATOUGIY §vvOes, 

bx tor’ iaivoy rouroey = imou Tuy 
GAD” bv rbdug Ornoes, TOUAE yen nA, 
nai ouinod nai Cingsa Kai TAVEYTIC, 


“ Very good, sir,” says Mr. Jones. “ Please 
to stop there, and translate.” 

«“ ¢ Whoever being a transgressor breaks the 
laws, 

‘Or presumes to command his superiors, 

‘That man I will never praise. 

‘ But whomsoever the city appoints, him we 
ought to obey, 

‘In little things, and great things, and the 
contrary.’ ” 

“If I might hazard an opinion,” says Mr. 
Jones, with the peculiar and satirical suavity 
of a college lectv~er, “I should say that trans- 
lation came out of an English version, rather 
than from grammar and lexicon. That will 
never do, sir. Let us see whether we cannot 
get rather nearer to the mind of the author. 
What is iree8a; 7” 
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Mr. Block was silent. The friend at his 
elbow whispered, “ Second aorist participle of 
uregBaivw.” _ ae . 

“ Second aorist participle of Baivw,” replies 
Mr. Block, aloud. 

“ What does Baivw mean ?” 

“To transgress,” says Mr. Block, hazarding 
a conjecture from the passage in the text. 

“ What is the present participle ?” 

“ Béweros, sir—I mean Baivwy.” 

“Thanks to the suggestion of your friend. 
(I must trouble you to be quiet, Mr. Wilkin- 
son.) Your ignorance of Greek grammar is 
perfectly astonishing, Mr. Block. I shall only 
ask you one more question. You translated 
dixasm ‘great things.’ Do you really suppose 
that is the meaning of dixaws? Did your 
translation render it so? If it did, take my 
advice, Mr. Block, and burn it.” 

“T couldn’t take the trouble to look out 
every little word, sir,” says Block. “TI don’t 
know much about those little minutiz, thank 
Heaven.” 

“ What, sir! do you thank Heaven for your 
ignorance ?” 

“T do,” says Block, rather sulkily. 

“ Then, sir,” replies Mr. Jones, “ you have 
much to be thankful for.’ At which sarcastic 
joke there is a general laugh from the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Jones then proceeds to translate and 
comment on the verses over which poor Mr. 
Block had somewhat lamely stumbled. 

“*But whoever, having overstepped due 
limits, either acts in defiance of the laws, 

‘Or thinks of dictating to those in autho- 
rity, 

‘It is impossible for that man to get praise 
from me. 

‘But whomsoever the city appointed, him 
we should obey, 

‘Both in small and in just behests, and in 
their contraries.’ 

‘That is to say, absolute obedience is due 
to the supreme powers, whether in matters 
small or great, just or unjust. 

“ This principle, gentlemen, of implicit sub- 
mission to sovereign authority—I might almost 
say, this Jesuitical principle of acquiescence 
in what is actually contrary to justice, merely 
because it is commanded— may seem strange 
in the mouth of a poet who was writing for 
the applause of a great and enlightened re- 
public, to whom the names of tyrant and king 
were ever supremely odious. But the words 
contain an evident allusion to Pericles, the idol 
of the people at the time when this play was 
acted, B.c. 440. Now Pericles professed the 
liberal and anti-aristocratic policy ; yet no man 
was ever more ambitious of being the leader 
and absolute *zocrar7:, or ruler of the people, 
than he; and hence his friend Sophocles— 
using the drama very much as we now use the 
political press—exhorts the Athenians to fol- 





low unreservedly the guidance (egnec; 
military conduct) of their chet ea 
him the questions of djxasov and GOsxov in all 
things. 

“ There is nothing remarkable in the 
matical construction of the passage, if we ex. 
cept the very peculiar use of the Optative 
orjoce. The ordinary rules of syntax woulj 
require ty av orjoy—equivalent to 
constituerit,—but the optative may be ex. 
plained either by resolving the relative so a 
to form a hypothetical proposition, —¢ rpg 
wbhus ornocie,—or by understanding it as q 
frequentative action in the past sense,—the 
appointment of an elective ruler, from time tp 
time, being in each instance necessarily ante. 
cedent to the obedience paid to him by the 
people.—Mr. Wilkinson, you seem to be ve 
willing to explain difficulties to others, per. 
haps you will favour us with a translation of 
the next verses.” 

Mr. Wilkinson was really a clever man, and 
performed his task very much better than the 
luckless Mr. Block. 


nai rourov av roy Kvdpa Sagooiny eye 

HaAGIC ev dove, ev O av apyeodus Séhew 
, > * >, ~ 4 

bogés v” dy ev ysiudin meooreraywévoy 

jeeverv Oinasov xayabov TAgUErarny. 


“¢ And that man, I should be confident, 

‘Would rule discreetly, and be willing to 
be well ruled ; 

‘And when placed at his post in the storm 
of war, 

‘Would keep his ground, an honourable 
and manly comrade.’ ” 

“ Very well, sir. Neatly and closely ren- 
dered. Can you explain the force of the par- 
ticle &v in the second and third lines? Would 
you refer it to dageoijy in the first?” 

“Tt gives a conditional force to the infini- 
tives 6% and jéve, and must therefore be 
supplied with deve. The sense is, bagoun 
dv agyew ay (si xougig ein), or something to 
that effect.” hil 

“Keep to your reading, Mr. Wilkinson, 
says Mr. Jones, pleased with the lucid reply, 
“and we shall have almost as good a scholar 
in you as your friend Mr. Block promises to 
be. —The next two or three lines, if you 
please.” 


dvegyias 6: wsiZov odm ear xax6Y. 
aurn <réneis © OAAUONW, 70 avMOTarwUs 
cinous tinow HOs odv won Oogds 
TLOTUS KATULERYVUC. 


“¢ But than the absence of authority there 
is no greater evil. 

‘This it is which ruins cities, this which 
overturns 

‘ Families, this which, in the fight of the 
spear, 

‘ Breaks into rout the ranks. ‘ 

“Very good. Is there any thing peculiar 
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in the use of airn followed by 74¢ in the very 
same sense r”” 


“ When they occur in juxtaposition,” re- | 


plies Mr. Wilkinson, “ cbro; usually refers to 
what precedes, 66¢ to what follows.”’ 

‘‘ Like hie and iste, the one points to an 
object somewhat further removed from the 
speaker than the other does. How do you 
decline ctroz, Mr. Wilkinson ?” 

“ wuros, AUTH, TOUT, ToUToU, raurn:, rolroU"— 

“That will do. Now, what is the radical 
form of these inflexions ?”’ 

Mr. Wilkinson was silent. 

“ Go a-head,” says Mr. Block, with a whis- 
pered chuckle. 

“ Was there not such a pronoun as riz?” 
asked the lecturer; “whence the adverb +4; 
is formed, just as we have w; from ¢:, and as 
récoc is the correlative of tco:, and so on ?”’ 

“ There must have been, sir. I suppose, 
therefore, that ovros is for 6 riz, ailrn for 4 x7, 
rooro for rb viv, rourov for rod rod, and so on.” 

“Right,” said Mr. Jones. “ How, then, 
does 6 ric become ovros, % rh a@r7z, and rd rly 
in the neuter rodro?” 

“ By the insertion of the digamma,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Wilkinson, “which is very often 
represented by the letter v.”’ 

“Right again,” replied the lecturer. “ How 
do you understand the phrase rota; xarae- 
ony vue?” : ; 

“ As a short expression for zxarageyyvuer 
Tous maryouevous, wore sivas reoras,” replied 
Mr. Wilkinson. “ An instance of the brachy- 
logy of the Greeks, whose quick perception 
could supply words and ideas which we are 
wont to consider as necessary to be expressed 
for the completion of a sentence.” 

It is thus by oral instructions in the nicer 
shades of meaning, and by proposing ques- 
tions which may lead to a thoughtful analysis 
of forms and idioms, that the accurate and 
intelligent student is trained in the University 
lecture-room. A dozen lines commented on 
in the manner above described, will do far 
more than running over a hundred in a loose 
and careless way. There is no greater mis- 
take in teaching, than to hurry the bewildered 
pupil through many and difficult authors, for 
no other purpose than to impart a general 
idea of Greek and Latin literature, which in 
most cases is, in fact, no idea at all. When- 
ever the more careful but less extensively 
read student comes into competition with the 
superficially taught head of some ainbitious 
academy, the latter is pretty sure to be dis- 
anced by the former. The knowledge he has 
acquired is less permanent, less practical, and 


less satisfactory in every way. Assuredly it 


is not by the amount but by the manner of 


reading that classical scholarship is estimated. 


The habit of translating as closely as pos- 
sible a very few lines at a time—every word 
both of the original and of the translation 
VOL. lV. 
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being carefully weighed, and even the order 
attended to, as not being either arbitrary or 
capricious, but the result of an intuitive feel- 
ing of propriety—is a very profitable exercise, 
Word for word, line for line, idiom for idiom. 
In the latter point especially is there scope for 
talent, and opportunity for improvement in 
both languages at once. “ A literal transla- 
tion,” says the learned author of Guesses at 
Truth, “is better than a loose one; just as a 
cast from a fine statue is better than an imita- 
tion of it. For copies, whether of words or 
things, must be valuable in proportion to their 
exactness. In idioms alone the literal render- 
ing cannot be the right one. Hence the diffi- 
culty of translations, regarded as works of art, 
varies in proportion as the books translated 
are more or less idiomatic; for, in rendering 
idioms, one can seldom find an equivalent 
which preserves all the point and grace of the 
original.” 

The third method (and by far the most 
general, though at the same time the most 
expensive one) adopted in classical teaching 
at the Universities, is the system of private 
tuition. Without undergoing a regular train- 
ing under the instructions of an experienced 
private tutor, few students attain a very high 
place in the final examinations. So true it 
is, that neither by books nor by general oral 
teaching can knowledge be as readily and 
effectually imparted as by particular and _ se- 
parate indoctrination. The teacher must pos- 


sess that versatility in his profession which 


can enable him to rise or descend to the exact 
level of the comprehension, to adapt himself 
to the quickness or slowness of intellect, of the 
party under his care. Ile must, in a manner, 
make himself at once a master and a fellow- 
student, by entering into his difficulties, sym- 
pathising with his deficiencies, patiently bear- 
ing with his tardiness or want of memory. 
Now, all this is obviously impossible when a 
lecturer is addressing one and the same dis- 
course to many pupils of varied attainments. 
It is impossible also in the case of learning 
from books alone; for books themselves require 
an interpreter to many, while to others they 
have but little that is new to communicate. 
Hence it seems fair to infer, that without 
private tuition of some kind, it is unlikely that 
any very high standard of scholarship can or- 
dinarily be attained. Nor is the expense, the 
exclusiveness, and the disproportionate advan- 
tages which wealth can thereby secure evils 
complained of in the working of the University 
system—inevitable or irremediable. Where 
competent tutors can be found (as they gene- 
rally can be if a moderately fair remuneration is 
allowed for their services), we certainly would 
say, let them be employed in this most useful 
capacity. Ten pounds per annum would be 
well spent, even by a poor student, in obtain- 
ing the occasional aid of a private tutor; and 
BB 
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surely there is scarcely one out of all our 
Catholic colleges in which such a number 
might not be found willing to avail themselves 
of such a privilege,* so as to ensure the per- 
manent residence of two or three of the best 
scholars who have been educated at the place. 
We do not pretend to give a definite opinion 
on the general practicableness ofsucha scheme; 
we only express our opinion of its great ad- 


vantages and importance, if placed on a ju- | 


dicious footing, and duly subordinated to the 
collegiate system, of which it should be but 
the assistant, and which it must never super- 
sede. 

In point of fact, both at Cambridge and 
Oxford, private tuition is the real source from 
which the high amount of knowledge fre- 
quently acquired in those seminaries is drawn. 
The private tutors are, on the whole, the best 
scholars, the cleverest teachers, the most pains- 
taking academics, in the whole of those vast 
societies. ‘They are at once teachers and 
learners; they learn while they teach, and 
perfect themselves while they repeat and ex- 
pand their own acquired information. There 
isan emulation, a rivalry, a competition among 
them, from which the salaried and: official col- 
lege lecturer is entirely exempt. According 
to his success in teaching, so is the reputation 
of the private tutor; and according to his 
popularity is his emolument, for the number 
of pupils whom he takes is limited but by his 
own physical capabilities, Doubtless, like 
many other essentially good things, private 
tuition at the Universities, when not regulated 
by high principle, and depraved by a mere 
love of gain, gives rise to some evils; but 
these are precisely the evils incident to Pro- 
testant establishments, and from which Catho- 
lie colleges would be exempt. For it cannot 
be denied that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
sums amassed by private tuition are reserved 
as a special provision in prospect of marrying 
upon a living. The idea of pursuing this 
profession simply from a desire to do good, 
and for a merely remunerative income, it is 
to be feared, is seldom entertained at either 
of the Universities. 

One of the methods more especially in vogue 
at Oxford and Cambridge, but particularly at 
the latter, for training students in sound ‘and 
accurate classical learning, is, the frequent 
practice of classical composition. No one 
who cannot write Greek and Latin prose and 
verse, in all the approved styles and metres, 
as well, on the average, as the ancient authors 
themselves,+ can hope to carry off the highest 

* So well is this system found to work even in public 
schools, that the upper boys are often allowed to act 
as private tutors, for a small payment from each pupil 
taken under their charge. More commonly, however, 
the masters take some of the boys as private pupils, 

quite irrespectively of their public functions. 

_* We say this advisedly. It is necessary, in fact, to 
sim constantly at the highest standard, provided that 














honours. It is a common practice jp = 
times to depreciate classical writing, and ¢. 
pecially versification, as though it were » he 
bour ill requited by the result, and of lity, 
use in after-life, except, indeed, as an 
accomplishment or a literary diversion, 
again, disparage it as a mere knack, wh 
say they, can be attained by schoolboys of 
sixteen as well as, or better than, by men of 
matured faculties ; and hence they argue thes 
as it is no test of genius, so neither is it any 
real exercise of ability. The answer is, thy 
the end in view is not to be a writer of clas. 
sical poetry, which, per se, may be nearly o 
wholly useless; but to acquire an accurate 
conception of the mind of the classic poets 
by endeavouring to realise it in the most efi. 
cient manner, namely, by dwelling upon it, 
imitating it, and becoming thoroughly ip. 
spired with it. 

Like every thing else in the art of impart. 
ing sound classical learning, the usefulness of 
versification depends greatly on the manner 
in which it is taught. The mere scribble 
of a given number of Latin or Greek verses 
in a given time, and on a given subject, wil 
make little progress in any thing but a cer 
tain technical facility, if he be kept to the 
same routine of heartless taskwork for te 


years together. It will perhaps, in many cases, | 


be positively injurious. To borrow the words 
of one of the first classical scholars of the age, 
“ When Latin verses are to be written asa 
prescribed task; when, according to the cus 
tom of many schools, boys are prepared for 
this accomplishment by being set, in the firs 
instance, to write what are professedly nor- 
sense verses, as though stringing long aol 
short syllables together after a certain fashiot 
had a positive value, independent of the su 
ject-matter ; when they are trained for years 
to write compulsorily on a theme imposed by 
the master: it is not easy to imagine any m* 
thod better calculated to deaden every spat 
of genuine poetic feeling. In its stead, boys 
of quickness acquire a fondness for mere dice 
tion: this is the object aimed at —the prt 
set before them. They ransack Virgil 

Horace and Ovid for pretty expressions, 


bind up as many as they can in a ant E 
that a copy of some fifty lines will often ‘4 
a cento of such phrases, and contain a gre 


number of ornamental epithets than 4 co"? 
of books of the Eneid.”* 

Of course, the aim of the student shovi 
be, to imbibe the spirit rather than copy : 
mere phrases of the ancient poets; Just oe 
modern Gothic architect must try de 
recover the principles, and strive 


. 3 . oly 
reality of the old artists, than to copy minute 
standard be attainable. We hold that, in this 5 


is so, and have already expressed our opinion 
effect. 18 
* Guesses at Truth, Second Series, 24 edit. P 
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the mouldings and ornaments of the old 
churches. To do this aright, whether in com- 
posing verses or designing buildings, we must, 
first of all, feel a sincere and hearty admira- 
tion for what we are striving to reproduce. 


real test of ultimate success. The writer of 
Latin verses or Greek iambies will have whole 
elegies of Propertius, whole epistles of Ovid, 
odes of Horace, and speeches from AEschylus 
and Sophocles, by heart — will recite them 
aloud to himself, and be never weary of ex- 
patiating on their fascinating harmonies and 
their fervent eloquence. If he cannot do this 
spontaneously, he will never be a good versi- 
fier. And the converse is true: if he can do 
this, then by writing verses he will do a great 
deal more,—he will become a real classic poet 
himself. In that result, the benefit of the 
practice will be felt; for who can be a classic 
poet without having a refined and elegant 
mind, a polished taste, and enlarged and sym- 
pathetic feelings 7 

Thus, then, we may safely conclude, that to 
learn the art of composition is an essential 
part of classical study. And we may add, 
that it is in this peculiar department that the 
benefit of judicious private tuition is especially 
felt. Every one knows how much pains and 
how long practice is required before any thing 
like correctness (to say nothing of perfection, 
or even of elegance) is attained in classical 
writing, whether it be in original composition 
or in translating from a given passage into 
Latin or Greek.* It is also impossible for the 
writer to judge of his own performance, much 
less to correct it. Here the functions of the 
private tutor are indispensable ; for he alone 
can properly discharge the duties of the critical 
friend in Horace :+ 

‘* Vir bonus et prudens versus reprehendet inertes, 

Culpabit duros, incomptis illinet atrum 
Transverso calamo signum, ambitiosa recidet 
Ornamenta, parum claris lucem dare coget, 
Arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda notabit ; 
Fiet Aristarchus.”’ 

We do not, however, mean to say that a 
very fair practical knowledge of composition 
in all its varieties may not be acquired by the 
aid of the many excellent books now commonly 
in use in public schools and colleges.t The 
instructions given in these are so clear and so 
copious that they have certainly obviated the 
necessity of private tuition in their department. 

* Of the two, the latter is much the more difficult, 
both in prose and poetry. At Cambridge, very little 
original composition is required, except for particular 


and extraordinary prizes. 


+ De Art. Poet. 445. 
+ As, for instance, Crombie’s Gymnasium, Alford’s 


Mpoyuuvacuara, and the Rev. T. K. Arnold’s excellent 
series of school-books. 
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| Still it may be doubted whether great excel- 
_ lence in classical composition has ever been 


attained in our times without the particular 
personal instruction and supervision of a com- 


ee | petent master. The general teaching of a tutor 
This is absolutely essential, and is the only | 








The principle of self-teaching | 


books is now generally adopted both in the dead and | 


the living languages ; but these can only facilitate, not 
supersede, the office of oral teachers. In the former 
case, private tuition is as essential as is colloquial in- 
tercourse in the latter. 


who overlooks the exercises of a whole class 
is proved hy experience to be inadequate to 
the end, because a minuteness of detail is re- 
quisite in classical criticism which cannot be 
bestowed in the cursory perusal of perhaps 
fifty or a hundred exercises, of all degrees of 
merit, within the short space of two or three 
days at the utmost. 

There is one method which has been’ at- 
tended with very great advantage in some 
public schools; we mean, that of keeping a 
book for the express purpose of preserving 
compositions of the highest merit. At the 
end of every week or month, the head master 
returns the writers those exercises (very few 
in number, of course) which he considers most 
worthy of a place in the prize-book, the ne- 
cessary corrections (if any) being made, or 
passages marked for alteration, in his own 
handwriting. The numerical value of the ex- 
ercise is appended in every case, and is copied 
out, with the exercise, into the book by the 
successful party in each case. Thus the dis- 
tinction is much valued and sought after, it 
being understood that selections from the book 
may at some future time be published, as in 
many cases they have been. Whatever ob- 
jections may be raised against this custom, we 
have known it work well in producing a care- 
ful and painstaking style of composition in 
the students.* Indeed, we cannot help ob- 


* We can hardly sympathise with those who would 
exclude all literary competition from schools, as having 
a baneful moral tendency. In reference to this view, 
we must be pardoned for once more quoting an inte- 
resting passage from Guesses at Truth, though with a 
protest against its strongly condemnatory tone. ‘* Alas! 
it is on this appetite that we rely, on this almost alone, 
for success, in our modern systems of education. We 
excite, stimulate, irritate, drug, dram the pupil, and 
then leave him to do what he pleases, heedless how 
soon he may break down, so he does but start at a 
gallop. Nothing can induce a human being to exert 
himself, except vanity or jealousy ; such is our primary 
axiom; and our deductions are worthy of it. Emu- 
lation is the order of the day, emulation in its own 
name, or under an alias as competition; and only look 
at the wonders it has effected! .... Emulation is de- 
clared to be the only principle we can trust with safety: 
for principle it is called: although it implies the re- 
jection and denial of all principle—of its efficacy at least, 
if not of its existence—and is a base compromise be- 
tween principle and opinion, in which the things of 
eternity are made to bow down before the wayward 
notions and passions of the day... . We may clamour 
as we will about the unchristian practices of the Je- 
suits; the Jesuits knew too much of Christiamly ever 
to commit such an outrage against its qnril, aa to make 
children pass through the furnace of the new Moloch, 
emulation.”’ (2d series, 2d edition, p. 361.) No one 
can doubt that there is such a thing as mischievous 
emulation even in youths, whereby envy and other, evil 
passions are engendered ; but how to work a school or 
college without encouraging a certain amount of lite- 
rary emulation we know not, That would involve the 
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serving, that the high standard not unfre- | a means than as an end. It is ane 


quently attained even by schoolboys would 
surprise those who are accustomed to contemn 
juvenile efforts in imaginative or intellectual 
performances, and who have no conception 
how much may be done by stimulating those 
efforts,—like the artificial growth of plants in 
a foreing-house. 

If any of our readers have patiently followed 
our remarks up to this point, we shall be glad 
to entertain an objection which may possibly 
be urged against the Protestant standard of 
classical learning which we have put forward 
in the present paper. “ After all,” it will be 
said by some, “what is the use of classical 
studies, especially of Greek? Catholics do 
not want Greek: they have their Latin Bible 


and their Latin works on dogmatic theology. | 


Why initiate the young student into the sen- 
sualities of the Greek poets and the comic 
drama 7” We have heard these very argu- 
ments perpetually urged as an apology for 
omitting altogether the study of Greek. 

Instead of answering them at any great 
length at present, we must refer to our for- 
mer remarks on classical education in general. 
It is, however, so common to hear from the 
lips of Catholics an energetic defence of the 
lamentable ignorance of Greek which prevails 
even amongst ecclesiastics, both at home and 
abroad, that we shall set down a few points 
which appear to us to be deserving of all 
serious consideration. 

1. In the first place, can we be insensible 
to the great disadvantage of intellectual in- 
feriority in any thing? Especially can we af- 
ford (to use a plain term) to resign to oppo- 
nents a science which they value among the 
first of human accomplishments? to have it 
said (as it is said, and we fear with truth) that 
there is scareely one modern edition of any 
Greek author,—at least not a single one of 
any repute,—published by a Catholic either at 
home or abroad?* Are we yet unconscious 
that, for controversial purposes, Protestant 
writers have the wide field of Greek literature 
almost exclusively on their side? That in our 
theological works, where it occurs at all, it is 
almost always so incorrectly printed and pune- 
tuated as to force the conviction that the Jan- 
guage was any thing but familiar to the writer 
who quotes it? 

2. Secondly, it is rather as a subject-matter 
for philosophical reasoning, as an exercise of 
thought and memory, than as a literature, 
in the abstract, that Greek is held in such 
estimation. It is, in fine, pursued rather as 


giving up of all prizes and rewards, and even the 
classing of the pupils according to merit. 

ie We except, of course, the labours of the Benedic. 
lines, Every scholar knows and acknowledges the ser- 
vices which the illustrious Cardinal Mai has rendered 
both to Greek and Latin literature; 
rally, the study of Greek seems to be almost totally 
neglected. Even in Germany, all the justly celebrated 
editions of the Greek authors are from Lutherans. 


but in Italy gene. | 











mental discipline, not only because its aeqy' 
ment is difficult, but because it leads to reflee. 
tion almost as a natural consequence of the 
effort to learn it. 

3. It is the key, not only to a Very large 
part of our own and of other modem lap. 
guages, but to nearly the whole vocabulary of 
scientific terms: insomuch that the lan 
of modern science may he said to be com. 
posed almost entirely of ancient Greek. 

4. As a matter of fact within every one, 
observation and experience, a good knowledge 
of Greek does impart a polish, a conversationa| 
facility and elegance, a force and correctness 
of English style, which seem hardly attainable 
with equal certainty in any other way. 

5. Greek poetry, Greek eloquence, and 
Greek philosophy, have always exercised 2 
very great influence over the civilised world, 
They come to us sanctioned by universal «. 
teem. They are in a manner the basis of all 
literature. We cannot ignore their extraorii- 
nary merits, without proving ourselves insey- 
sate, and unable to appreciate them. Greek 
is, in a word, the richest and most perfect lan. 
guage in the world. 

As to the objection that Greek writings are 
of an immoral tendency, it is making a charge 
to which every literature is equally liable, the 


English certainly not excepted. Ovid is not | 


worse in Latin than Byron; Aristophanes in 
Greek than many parts of Shakespeare's Son- 
nets; Lucian than Fielding ; Theocritus tha 
whole volumes of romances and love ditties 
On the other hand, there are many Greek 
authors, of whom Homer is one, so exceed- 
ingly pure in thought and expression, tha! 
there is hardly an offensive passage to be 
found in the whole of them, some little allor- 
ance, perhaps, being made for the less refined 
feelings of a remote age. We admit, of cours 
and lament, that there is a great deal of the 
worst and most profligate immorality to le 
found in some of the Greek writers. Yet, # 
long as there is also a sufficient quantity o! 
sound and good matter, unmixed with evil’ 
which can be placed in the hands of innocet 
boyhood, the securities afforded by a Cathole 
education will always fend off the evil conta 
mination which will arise from an unhallowel 
tampering with that which is vile. 

It is, moreover, alleged against the study of 
Greck, that it is too difficult, as a language,” 
repay the pains which must be expended up" 
it. Perhaps we shall surprise some of ut 
readers by expressing our deliberate conve 
tion that, however difficult Greek may be, 
is, on the whole, far less so than Latin. At 

* We will take this opportunity of strongly me" 
mending as a school-book for the jamior ‘. 
Fables of Babrias, \ately edited in a cheap and — 
ful form by G. C. Lewis, Esq. M.A. (Oxford, 1 “ 
These fables are of the purest Greek, the most une 


ceptionable matter, and the most amusing 
style, 
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all events, it is generally admitted that the 
proportion of first-rate Greek scholars to those 
who are equally proficient in Latin is as ten 
to one. Whatever the reason of this may be, 
it affords an answer to the above objection. 
It is fully as easy to understand Greek as to 
understand Latin, even though it may require 
a little more time and pains to master the 
elementary grammatical principles of the for- 
mer.* 

One very great intellectual benefit attends 
the study of dead languages in common with 
that of the exact sciences and of natural phi- 
losophy. As we discover the laws of the 
latter, so we gradually recover the lost princi- 
ples of the former. In both cases there is a 
process of true inductive development. Both 





are indeterminate in their nature, unlimited in | 


their extent. Both, therefore, call forth the 
highest mental powers in unfolding the latent 
peculiarities of organisation. What a field for 
profound research has comparative philology 
opened to the linguist! How vast the subject 
of common crude-forms, of case-endings, of 
verbal inflections! How intricate the rela- 
tions between languages apparently so different 
as Latin and Greek! How much is involved 
in the history even of an alphabet! How 
curious to have eliminated the proofs of letters 
pronounced but not written, and of others, con- 
versely, written but not pronounced!+ How 
interesting to make out the history and de- 
scent of a race by the etymology of an obscure 
word!} How widely extended is the influ- 


* Greek is certainly more strange to a beginner than 
Latin, chiefly because the latter enters more largely 
into the composition of modern languages, and is, 
therefore, more familiar in its vocabulary and idioms. 
Hence it is easier to learn a liftle Latin than a little 
Greek. We often see Latin notes and Latin trans- 
lations to Greek authors, and fecl them to be a great 
assistance. The reverse is never the case: yet it is 
very credible, that to a good Greek scholar a Greek 
commentary on a difficult Latin book would prove 


* equally acceptable. So much is there in the conven- 
» tional use of Latin, which (ecclesiastically speaking at 


least) has never been really a dead language. 

+ Thus Bentley discovered the lost digamma from 
certain metrical deficiencies in Homer. Buttrann and 
others have found that some Greck letters were occa- 
sionally evanescent in sound, though at first expresser 
in writing. Thus 7 in &nros or afntos for dyntds (being 


/~ equivalent to our y, as in Italian and Anglo-Saxon). 





So v is added or omitted with the third person singular 
of verbs, with adverbs in @e, with dative cases plural, 
and even in the middle of words, as pei{oa (uel(w) for 
peiCova; in all which cases it was a nasal sound, like 


the French final n. Again, o vanishes in such forms | 


as vourw for vouiow, it being, in fact, a sibilant breath- 
ing, which reappears in the kindred language in such 
words as super from iwip, sex from eg, sus from vs, 
sylra from An, &c.; p vanishes in olwos for oixodu, &e. ; 


’ x in lena from xAaiva; and many other instances of 


the like kind. Among the lost or obsolete letters are 


' the 7 (xérwa), the ts or ds (aay), and the sp (vauni). 


t As Awpieis, Highlanders, from 5a and épos, equi- 


' valent to the Latin Tyrrheni (Tuppnvoi, Tuponyrol, from 
 rtpous, Lat. turris, whence Anglo-Saxon Tor, a bill). 
 Alodcis, mixed-men, from aidaos, parti-coloured ; TeAvy 
 (dark-faced), and MeAacyoi, from wedds, swarthy | Lat. 
oe pullus), implying an Eastern cast of countenance. 





ence of monosyllabic roots, the first efforts of 
the human race in articulating sounds expres- 
sive of their wants! How they pervade whole 
families of languages, through which they may 
be traced like a thread through the complex 
windings of a labyrinth!* © And lastly, how 
many are the different departments in a lan- 
guage and its literature, from which every 
student may select that most congenial to his 
taste, and prosecute it either alone or colla- 
terally till he has made that peculiar subject his 
own! 

We have said enough to shew that the 
Greek language is worth the pains of acquir- 
ing it, even on the grounds of its affurding the 
best and most copious subject-matter for men- 
tal development. We have pleasure in know- 
ing that this conviction is forcing itself upon 
the founders and conductors of Catholic semi- 
naries, both at home and abroad. ‘The next 
generation of Catholic clergy will perhaps be 
little, if at all, behind their Protestant neigh- 
bours. Indeed, there is now perhaps not one 
Catholic school of any eminence in this king- 
dom into which the elementary study of Greek 
has not been introduced, At St. Cuthbert’'s 
College, Ushaw, we can ourselves attest the 
proficiency of the students in the Greek lan- 
guage, as well as the high standard aimed at 
in the classical examinations, and the excellent 
character of the authors selected for the lee- 
ture-room. These are little if at all below the 
rule prescribed by the [uglish Universities, 
as a comparison of the HExamination-papers, 
which we have reprinted for that purpose, will 
readily shew. It is in composition, we believe, 
that the chief deficiency will be found on the 
Catholic side. We shall rejoice when we re- 
ceive from a Catholic student Latin elegiaes 
equal in merit to the following, which are 
taken at random from the productions of a 
first-class Cambridge man in the year 184.4 


(Donaldson's Greek Grammar, p. 2.) Yor the Pela 
gian race was connected with the Indo-Germanic and 
Caucasian tribes. Hence the legend of Pelops with his 
ivory shoulder, which plainly poits to a strange settler 
with a dark sun-burnt face, but white skin. And 
hence, too, we may understand the mysterious story 
about the two black doves at Dodona, which spoke with 
a human voice (Herodotus, ii. 56), weAcias being a 
word intended to express the female correlative of 
TeAacyés, and the inhabitants of Dodona being noto 
riously of Pelasgic origin. Modern gipsies seem to be 
of an oriental caste, not altogether dissimilar either in 
manners or appearance from the ancient Pelaagi. 

® To take a simple example: the root ya expressed 
the idea of contsining or enclosing, as we perceive ina 
great many words, both Greek and Latin: capio, caput, 
carus, card, capar, caliz ; xaos, aura, 7 apwr, XnAN, 
xnres, yarbdyw ; cup, catch, keep, cape, cap, ke. Now 
the correlative to the idea of containing is the simplest 
clement which requires to be contamed for practical 
uses, that is, water. Accordingly the root of this is ay, 
as we sec in agua, &yos, lacryma, ‘AxeApos, Ayala 
(sea coast); English ache, from &yos, implying pain 
moving to tears. There is no end to speculations of 
this kind, which cannot fail to exercise the facalues of 
the mind. 

® The Arundines Cami and the Oxford Florilegium 
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| ORIGINAL. | 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. (Canto i. 11.) 


The western waves of ebbing day 

Roll’d o’er the glen their level way: 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below, 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splinter’d pinnacle: 

Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain. 
The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Form’d turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or seem'd fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as pagod ever deck’d, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lack’d they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shiver’d brows display’d 
Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dewdrops’ sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green ; 
And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west wind’s summer sighs. 


[ TRANSLATION, | 


Hesperii liquido cedentia lumina Pheebi 
Marmore planitiem lambere visa soli: 

Purpureos apices, saxosa cacumina, flamma 
Vivida ut iguiferis adluit wquor aquis. 

Nigra tamen vallis subter penetralia nullum 
Uccidue poterat lucis adire jubar. 

Qua via in anfractus cecis erroribus acta 
Culimina difficilis cingit acuta loci. 

Culmina nam media caput exseruere ruina, 
Ruptaque fulminew stant monumenta manus. 

Ambit iter rupes, ubi moles plurima, custos 
Indigena anguste priesidiumque vit. 

Quale opus artifices perhibent posuisse priores, 
Assyriaque (nefas!) eediticasse plaga ? 

At scopulus rimis a vertice fractus hiulcis 
Arcis turrigeree mzenia celsa retert : 

Estque ubi multiplici splendent imitata figura 
Saxa coronatos inde vel inde tholos. 

Qualia sunt Eoa insignia—qualia templis 
Ornamenta suis ditior Indus amat. 

Neve superposite desit sua gloria turri 
Lucida nativum signa cacumen habet. 

Que procul abrupti montis frons exhibet, et que 
Longius inspiciunt rura jacentis agri. 

Pensilis involitat nitidisque argentea guttis 
En! rosa demissas explicat inde comas. 

Vixque humiles arbusta solo tollentia ramos 
stivo zephyri flamine mota nitent. 


We give, in conclusion, one or two speci- 
mens of Examination-papers, which, however 
uninteresting to readers in general, form an 
important appendix to the present subject. 
We will only observe upon them that, in the 
highest examinations at Cambridge, but few 
philological questions are proposed. It is held 


will supply those who desire it with many admirable 
specimens of Greek and Latin poetic 1 
members of the Universities. 


‘al composition, by 
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that the best proof of scholarship is to tray. 
late with accuracy a difficult passage at sight 
Such collateral information as may be derive 
from English books, without any great knoy. 
ledge of Greek or Latin (and for that reasy 
not inappropriately termed “cram” by the sty. 
dents themselves), is too easily obtained at the 
present day to be a safe test of actual proj. 
ciency in the language. 

Classical Examinations : St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushee, 

July 1848, 


HUMANITIES. SECOND CLASS.—POETRY, 


Greek . . . . Homer . . . Iliad VI. XXIV. 
Latin . . . + Plautus. . . Captivi 


HOMER. 


I.—1. What stories were current among the ancient 
respecting Homer? What opinion does Herodotw 
express as to the time when the poet lived ? 

2. ‘Qs ¥ Sveuor S00 wévrov dpiverov ixOvderra, 
Bopéns kal Zépupos, Td Te Opyxnder &nrov 
€AOdvr’ ekarivns’ Kuvdis 5é Te Kowa KeAawdy 
KopOveTas’ moAAdv Be mapes Era inos Exevar. 

IL ix. 4-7, 

What inference bas been drawn from these lines » 
to the country of Homer? Do you remember any othe 
passages leading to the same conclusion? 

3. Who first suggested the Wolfian theory respecting 
the origin of the Iliad and Odyssey? State briefly th 
principal arguments brought forward on each side @ 
this question. 








ee 


4. Is it possible that the whole of the Iliad or Ody; _ 


could have been recited or listened to at one time 
What argument to this effect has been drawn from & 
dramatic representations at Athens ? 

5. 2... Mdpev 8 bye ofpara Avypa 


ypdwas év mivant mTUKTG Ovpopldpa ToAAG. 
11. vi. 168-! 


How have these words been understood! Wi | 


seems to be Dr. Thirlwall’s opinion as to the possibil 
of the Homeric poems having been originally commit 
to writing ? 

6. Trace their history from Peisistratus down to ® 

critical school of Alexandria. | 

IIl.—1. What is meant by the Trojan conteoren 

How far does the Trojan war seem credible: He 
does Herodotus speculate on the subject? 

2. Tiparov wer pa Xiuaipay duaimaneTny eKeAEWE 

Tmepvenev— : : 
Td Tpitov ad, Katémepver "AuaCdvas wren It 

a. What additions were made by late writers to 

story of Bellerophontes ? . fab 

8. What is supposed to have given rise to the 

of the Chimeera ? ‘ hical position of te 

. What is the suppose pai 

Amazons? What tr as probable explana 
of the origin of the legend concerning them! 

II]. “AgvAov & &p” Emrepve Bohy a&yabds Aiogtirs ; 
TevOpavidny, ds Evasey ednTmery éy ’ 
apverds Bidtor0, pidros F Fv dvOpdrros 
mdvtas yap gidéecker, 65¢ Emi oixia re ah 


1, Why may the Homeric poems be trusted - 
ing a correct picture of the state of society ? y. 
2. Do you remember any points of reseniblane 
tween the manners described in the Old T 
in these poems ? > ay eit 
3. ‘Qs 8 Gray bvdp’ rn wunwh AdBy, Sor 
p@ra karaxteivas, BAAwy etixero B7KO 
avbpds és apveiod, OduBos B Exee dew 
Translate these lines, and illustrate by exanple © 
custom here alluded to. the st 
IV.—1. At what period of the waf does 2? 
of the Iliad commence? What is the central to! 


' round which the achievements of the other here 
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Does the burial of Hector carry the action of the poem 
beyond its appropriate limit ? 

2. Remark on the interview of Priam and Achilles, 
and on the character of Achilles as portrayed in the 
close of the Iliad, 

PLAUTUS, 


I. State briefly the nature of Comedy. What is 
meant by comedy of character and comedy of intrigue ? 
is the union of both necessary for a perfect comedy ? 

1!.—1. When and by whom was the regular drama 
introduced at Rome? About what time was it fully 
sanctioned by public authority ? 

2. Explain the terms fabule togatw, palliate, pra- 
textate. Why did the Roman comedians for the most 
part draw the subject of their pieces from Grecian life ? 

3. Foris illic extra scenam fient proelia. 

Nam hoc pene iniquum est Comico choragio 
Conari de subito agere nos Traguediam. 

What was the Comicum choragium? What were 
the chief difficulties against which a Roman poet had to 
contend in his endeavours to please his audience ? 

111.—1. State what is known of Plautus, with the 
most probable dates of his birth and death. Mention 
some of his most distinguished contemporaries ? 

2. How do you account for so many plays having 
been attributed to Plautus ? What are the fabulw Var- 
roniane ? How many still remain ? 

3. (a.) Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epi- 
charmi. Hor, Ep. ii. 1. 58. 

(4.) At vestri proavi Plautinos et numeros ct 

Laudavere sales. Nimium paticnter utrumque, 
Ne dicam stulte, mirati. Ep. ad Pison, 270-2. 

What are the most striking features of the comic 
talent of Plautus ? 

How do you understand this judgment of Horace (4.)? 

Explain properare. 

1V. Et hic quidem, hercle, nisi qui colaphas perpeti 

Potis Parasitus, frangique aulas in caput 

Vel extra portam trigeminam ad saccum licet. 

Quod mihi ne eveniat, nonnullum periculum’st. 
i. 1, 20-23, 

1, Mark the feet in the above lines. What are the 
principal metres occurring in Plautus ? 

2. Give the laws of Latin accent. 

3. Are there any reasons for supposing that many 
words are to be read with an abbreviated form ? 

V.—1. Distinguish accurately between hic, iste, ille, 
and the adverbs formed from them. 

2. Explain the following words and phrases :—Duel- 
lum, peculiaris, subducere ratiunculam, Genio sacra- 
ficare, Samia vasa, Comici servi, inter sacrum saxum- 
que stare, optima immo, as a negative answer, mil 
morantur jam Laconas imi subselli viros, dierectum i 
cor meum, ac suspende te. 


July 1849. 
HUMANITIES. FIRST CLASS.—RHETORIC, 


Greek. . . . Aristophanes . . Nubes. — 
Latin . . . . Horace .. ~- « Satires, b. i. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


I.—1. Trace the rise and progress of comedy at 
Athens, and give the etymology and origin of the terms 
Kkwuwdia, Tpvy~dla. ; 

2. Mention the most distinguished writers in the old 
and new comedy. 

3, Give Aristotle’s definition of comedy. Point out 
the chief particulars in which ancient comedy differs 
from that of modern times. What is meant by the 
parabasis ? 

4. Upon what grounds does Horace seem to deny 
that a comedy is entitled to be ranked as a poem? How 
is this view combated by Schlegel? 

11.—1. Mention what particalars are known of the 
life of Aristophanes. Point out the most remarkable 
characteristics of his style and genius. ake 
2, What was the name and subject of his first dra- 
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matic production ’ What was the poet's age at the 
time of its exhibition ? 

3. Give the substance of Quintilian’s remarks on the 
writers of the old comedy. 

IJ1.—1. What is the meaning of the term cogwrys ’ 

sy whom was this title first assumed? How can we 
account for Socrates being introduced by the poet as 
the representative of the Sophists ? 

2. 32. depoBarae nal repippova tov HAwy, 225. 

Xenophon says of Socrates SAws 3) ray obparioy D) 
éxaora b beds pnyavara, ppovTiaThy yiverOa awerpen: 
Mem. iv. 7. Which of these accounts more correctly 
describes the habits and opinions of the philosopher ! 

3. XO. bri BpevOver 7 ev taicw dBois nal twHbaru 
mapaBddAcs, kavundantos Kana WOAA' areas KaG) Nur 
CEMVOMPOTwRELS. 

Illustrate this passage from the descriptions of So- 
crates which his disciples have left us, 

1, Socrates asserts in the Apology ¢yw 4¢ didaenados 
pev obBerds waror’ dyevduny. xxi. In what sense is 
this true ? 

1V.—1. What was the poet's object in the composi- 
tion of the Clouds? 

2. Describe the character and principles of the So- 


.phists of the day, mentioning the names of the most 


eminent, 
3. What celebrated disciple of Socrates is supposed 
to be represented by Pheidippides, and on what grounds ¢ 
Ve XO. GAAa 7’ €b bpuy pyew, duas 3 obk ayew Tay 
Taepas 
oidey dptws, GAA’ Gvw Te xal ndre Kkvdobonu 


504- te 


1. Whence arose the confusion in the calendar here 
alluded to ? 

2. By whom, and at what date was the first serentity 
calendar introduced among the Greeks? Deseribe the 
successive improvements which it received. 

V1. XO. €Adwpev Acnapay x Gdva MadAdbos, ebavdpor yur 

Kéxpotos oYdueros toAvTpatov" 

ov a¢Bas appirey lepwr, tva 

puotobdKos Somos 

év TeAeTais ayiais avadclxvuTai, 
ovpaviass Te Gevis Swptuara. 204-0) 

1, Translate this passage. What is meant by puor 
ddéxos Bduos? Give some account of the rites here al- 
luded to. 

2. Explain the construction of verbs of motion, the 
force of the future participle, and the meaning and con- 
struction of Iva, dwws, ws. 

3. What peculiarity of construction do you remark 
in the words deots dwpjuara! Give other examples of 
this idiom. 

VII. Explain the historical allusions in the following 
passages. 

(a.) ST. rots éx TiAov Anodeias, Tos Aawwvimois. 157. 

(b.) ST. 018” bed yap quer waperatn wai DepixdAcous. 

212. 

VIII. Explain the following words and phrases: 

BexxevéAnvos, Anuay Kodonivras, oppoyovuxapy 
Kountns, artikoy BAewds, Tpvyodaipwr, evonucy, voTis, 
éredv, Aiay orals. Kduny Txwr. 

HORACE. 

I.—1. Give the etymology and meaning of the ter 
Satira. Had the Greeks any compositions of a similar 
nature? What was the catupiuxd? 

2, ‘Trace the origin and progress of satire among the 
Romans, mentioning the date and distinguishing cha 
racteristics of each eminent composer. 

3. Hine omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus 
Mutatis tantum pedibus pumerisque. iv. 6-7 
Does Horace here mean to confine the merits of Lu 
cilius to a translation from the old comedy of tlhe 

Greeks? 

Ii.—1. Give the chief parti ulara, chronologically 

urranged, of the life of Horace. W 


urged against Bentley's chronology of hie works? What 
, 


wat objections ar 
pen vl is assigned for the publication of the first book 
of Satires’? 

2. Shew from Quiatilian in what estimation Hora 
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was held by the Romans. Give his character as a Sa- 
tirist, as drawn by Persius. Translate the following 
allusion to the use made of his works in the Roman 
schools: 

Dummodo non pereat totidem olfecisse lucernas 

Quot stabant pueri, quum totus decolor esset — 

Flaccus et hereret nigro fuligo Maroni. Juv. vii. 225. 

3. Can Horace be considered an original poet ? Quote 
from his works the poet’s own opinion upon this point. 

III. . . . At idem quod sale multo 
Urbem defricuit charta laudatur eadem. 

Nec tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cztera; 
nam sic 
Et Laberi mimos ut pulchra poemata mirer. 
x, 3-6, 

1. Translate this passage. On what grounds does 
Horace here and elsewhere condemn the early Roman 
poets? 

Is it probable that there ever existed at Rome a more 
original class of poets than those whose works have 
come down to us? 

2. What were the mimes of Laberius? Is any por- 
tion of these compositions extant ? 

IV. Ventum erat ad Vesta, quarta jam parte diei 
Preterita, et casu, tunc respondere vadato 
Debebat : quod ni fecisset, perdere litem. 

Si me amas, inquit, paulum hic ades, ... ix.35-8. 

1. Explain the Roman division of the day. What 
hour is referred to in the present passage ? 

2. At what time did the Roman law-courts open ? 

Explain the phrase vadari aliquem. 

3. Account for the peculiar scansion in the verse, 
Si me amas, wc. 

V. Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 
Quum faber, incertus scamnum faceretne Priapum 
Maluit esse Deum. . . . viii, 1-3. 

1, Mention a remarkable passage in the S. Scriptures 
in which a similar account is given of the formation of 
an idol, 

V1. Quo pueri magnis e centurionibus orti 

Jevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto 
Ibant octonis referentes idibus wera. 

1. Translate this passage. Who are designated by 
the term magni centuriones ’ 

2. Explain the construction swspensi loculos, and the 
phrase octonis idibus. 

3. Explain the Roman method of calculation here 
referred to, 

VII. Draw a map to illustrate the J/er Brundusinum, 
marking the different localities passed on the way. What 
is the length of the journey, and how many days did it 
vccupy ? 

V HII. Explain the following words and phrases :— 

Caps, lectus imus, palla, caliendram, sodes, cippus, 


sextarius, Oppono auriculam, pede ter percusso, lusus 
trigon, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
Christ's College, Cambridge, May 15, 1845. 
DEMOSTHENES, OLYNTHIACS, 


1. About what time were the speeches on the subject 
of Olynthus delivered? Explain the method of con- 
verting a date calculated by Olympiads into the current 
year, and rice versa, Give a short account of Philip. 

Translate : 

AAX’ oluai, mapdpoiv dot brep Kal wepl TS Tay 
\PNKGTMY KTICEws" ay wey yap ica by TIS Aadsn Kal 
Two), mEeyaAny éxet TH TUX Ti xapww, av 8 avadwoas 
Lotty 


Aan, Cuvaradwoe kal T) ueuvynrOa Tip 


i 


' we ms xapw. Kal mepl 
av FPAYUaT@Y OUTWS OL MI) XpHOduEVOL TOIs KaLpois 
optwess ou8 €. cuvéBn Ti mapa Tay Oeay xpnoTov, pynuo- 
vevougl’ ®pos yap To TeAcuTAiov éxBay Exactoy Tay 
TpovwaplavTay Gs Ta FOAAG Kplvera:. 

Explain the construction of the ve 


; th AavOdvew with a 
participle, 





2. Translate : 

(1) Td rparov’Audlrodw AaBav, werd radrg Tidre 
mddw Totidaav, MeOavny adlis, elra Oerrarigs daify 
pera Tavta depas, Mayacas, Mayvyciay, xdve ty Bok 
Aero ebtpeniaas tpdrov Pxer’ eis Opduny’ er eet toh 
piv exBadrwy, Tos 5é kataoThoas Tay Basidéwy habirng 
madw paloas oi él ro padumeiv daéwdwer, arr’ eiéi, 
"Oavvbias erexeipnoev. Tas 3 ex’ "LAAvpiods kal Taloray 
aitod Kat mpds ’ApiuBay kal Saoe tus by ero. wapadeiny 
oTpateias. 

(2) "Edy wey yap avréxn 7a réiv Odvv@lav, iucis dnc 
moAeuhoeTe Kal Thy éxelvov Kak@s Torhoere, Thy imp. 
xoucav kal Thy oixelay TavTny Gdeds Kaprodpevor ty } 
éxciva bidiwmos AdBp, tls arrov Ere KwdAvoes Beiipo Babi. 
(ew; OnBaio; wh Alay mixpdy eimeiv 7, kal cuvewfe- 
Aovow Eroluws. GAAA dwxeis ; of Thy oixelay ob oll x 
ivres puddrrew, cay wh BonOhon® ducis. 

What is the distinction between ed moveiv and d 
mparreiv ? 

3. Translate : 

“Orws piv yap ) Maxedovixh Sivas Kal apy) dy piv 
mpooOhKns meper eorl Tis ob omiKpa, olov bwiipté xof iuiy 
emt Timobéov mpds OAvrOious* maAw ab mpds Moridaa 
Oruvblos epdvn Tt TOVTO Tuvaupdrepor’ yuri BE Carrs- 
Aots oracid(ovor Kal Terapayuevois emt Thy TupayriKiy 
oixiay éBohO@nce Kat drot Tis by, oluat, mpooOy Key pinpay 
diva, wavT’ wpedci. adth BE Kal abthy aoderts cal 
ToAA@y Kaxav éor) peorh. 

Illustrate this passage historically. 


4. Translate : 

“Qomep yap ev Tots Thpacw huay, ews wey by eppwuévos 
i tis, ovdtv emaisOdveras Tav Kab’ ExaoTa cabpéy, ery 
bt appdornud Tt cuuBH, mavTa Kierra, Kay piyyua Ky 
otpéuua Kav BAO Te TaY bwapxdvTwy cabpdy 3, vite 
kal Tay wéAewy Kal Tav Tupdvywy, ews pev by Ew mode- 
paow, abavh Ta Kaka ToIs woAAoIs eorly, eweday i 
Suopos WéAEuOS TUUTAAKH, TavTa eroincev Exdnra. 

Render the above passage into Latin. 


5. Translate : 

"AAAG Sixalouv moAlrou Kplivw Thy Tov Tparyarav wry: 
play dvr) rhs ev TE A€yew xapiTos aipeiaOas. Kal ‘yap Tovs 
€ml TaY mMpoyovwy Nuay A€yovTas axovw, omwep lows Ka 
Sueis, obs exauwodor ev of mapidvTes Graves, pourra 
8 od wavy, ToiTw TH Cer Kal TE TPdew TIS mohsrelas 
xpioba, Try Aporeldny excivoy, Toy Nikiay, Tov duarv- 
mov euavtg, Toy TMepiucAéa. - 

Give a short account of the persons spoken of in this 
passage. 

6. Translate : 

a I] , 
‘Ono? Erra yap ty ta emitnSeduata Tav avbpenur t 
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Towitov dvaykn Kal Td ppdynua Exel. Taira wa bo 
Atuntpa odk dv Oavudoaius, ef wel Cov elmdvrs euoi ero" 
rap’ iuav BAdBn Tov wemoinkdtar abt ‘yeveriar’ we 
yap wappnola epi mdvrwv det map’ bpiv early, GAA ey 
Sti kal viv yéyove Oavpacw. 

Explain the force and construction of el and & in 
conditional clauses. 

7. Translate into Greek prose : 

The most approved teachers of wisdom, in a humat 
way, have required of their scholars, that to the en 
their minds might be capable of it, they should be pun 
fied from vice and wickedness. And it was Socrates 
custom, when any one asked him a question, seeking ¢ 
be informed by him, before he would answer them, 


asked them concerning their own qualities and course ” 
life. Lesson 


The exactest knowledge of things is, to know ener 
their causes; it is, then, an excellent thing, and wort} 
of their endeavours who are most desirous of knowledge, 
to know the best things in their highest causes; 2°" 
happiest way of attaining to this knowledge is, ' me 
sess those things, and to know them in experience 

CoLerine®- 


_ 8. Translate freely into Greek Sapphics or Anacre® 
tics, or into Latin Lyrics : 
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Gloomy winter's now awa, 
Saft the westlan’ breezes blaw : 
’Mang the birks' o’ Stanley shaw? 
The mavis* sings fu’ cheerie, O. 
Sweet the craw-flower’s early bell 
Decks Gleniffer’s dewy dell, 
Blooming like thy bonnie sell, 
My young, my artless dearie, O. 
Come, my lassie, let us stray 
O’er Glenkilloch’s sunny brae ; 
Blythely spend the gowden day, 
Midst joys that never wearie, O. 


Tow'ring o’er the Newton woods, 
Lav'rocks* fan the snaw-white cluds ; 
Siller saughs,’ wi’ downie buds, 

Adorn the banks sae brierie, O. 
Round the sylvan fairy nooks 
Feath’ry breckans® fringe the rocks, 
"Neath the brae the burnie jouks,? 

And ilka® thing is cheerie, O, 
Trees may bud, and birds may sing, 
Flow’rs may bloom, and verdure spring, 
Joy to me they canna bring, 

Unless wi’ thee, my dearie, O. 


' Birches. 
* The thrush, 
© Ferns. 


A small wood in a hollow place. 
Larks. * Silver willows. 
Winds, 5 Every. 


%. Draw a map of Upper Greece, and place in it 
Amphipolis, Potidwa, Olynthus, Pella, Mount Athos, 
the river Strymon, Philippi, Pydna, Methone, Addera, 
Stagyra, Berwa; for what are these three last places 
remarkable ? 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 
Cambridge, February 1848. 124..34 


Translate, with short notes at the words to which 
numerals are prefixed : 

Si quis forte velit puerum tibi vendere natum 

Tibure vel Gabiis et tecum sic agat: Hic et 

Candidus et talos a vertice pulcher ad imos, 

Vict eritque tuus' nummorum milibus octo, 

Verna ministeriis ad nutus aptus heriles, 

Litterulis Greecis imbutus, idoneus arti 

Cuilibet ; argilla quidvis imitabevis uda: 

Quin etiam canet indoctum, sed dulce bibenti. 

Multa fidem promissa levant ubi plenius «quo 

Laudat venales, qui vult extrudere, merces. 

Res urget me nulla; meo sum pauper in ere. 

Nemo hoc mangonum faceret tibi; non temere a me 

Quivis ferret idem. Semel hic cessavit, et, ut fit, 

In scalis latuit metuens pendentis habenw. 

Des nummos, excepta nihil te si faga ledat; 

Ille ferat pretium poene securus, opinor. 

Prudens emisti vitiosum.—Hor. Epist. ii. 1. 1-15. 


(1) Derive prudens, and say what leading character- 
istic of the Latin language is exemplified in it. Com- 
pare it (as to meaning) with prudent. How does Ci- 
cero distinguish prudentia from sapientia, and to what 
Greek terms does he propose them as respectively equi- 
valent ? 

(2) Derive idoneus. To what Greck word does it 
correspond in meaning and derivation? Shew its pro- 
priety in such connexions as cujus eloquentiz est auc- 
tor, et idoneus quidem, mea sententia, Q. Ennius. Dis- 
tinguish it from aptus. 

(3) Distinguish candidus, allus; nummus, pecunia ; 
herus, dominus ;pauper, inops. What derivations have 
been proposed for minister ’ 


H. Ubi sunt isti, quos ante edes jussi huc produci 
foras ? 
Pu, Edepol tibi ne questioni essemus, cautum intel- 
lego: 
Ita vinclis custodiisque circummorniti sumus. . 
Ii, Qui cavet, ne decipiatur, vix cavet, quom etiam 
cavet, 
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An vero non justa causa est, ut vos servem sedulo, 
Quos tam grandi sim mercatus presenti pecunia ? 
Pu. Neque pol tibi nos, quia nos servas, equom est 
vitio vortere, 
Neque te nobis, si abeamus hinc, si fuat occasio. 
li. Secede huc: nam sunt ex te que solo scitari volo, 
Quarum rerum te falsiloquom mi esse nolo. 
Pu. Non ero, 
Quod sciam ; si quid nescivi, id nescium tradam tibi. 
T. Nunc senex est in tonstrina! Nunc jam cultros 
attinet ! 
Ne id quidem, involucre injicere, voluit, vestem ut ne in- 
quinet. 
Sed utrum! strictimne attonsurum dicam esse, an per 
pectinem, 
Nescio ; verum si frugi est, usque ammatilabit probe. 
H. Quid tu? servusne esse an liber mavelis, memora 
mihi. 
Pu. Proximum quod sit bono, quodque a malo longis- 
sime, 
Id volo: quanquam non multum fuit molesta servitus ; 
Nec mihi secus erat quam si essem familiaris filius. 
Pravurus, Captir. ii. 2. 
What among the Romans made a man filiusfamilias, 
and in what points did his condition agree with or differ 
from that of a slave ? 


Tum pater omnipotens, rerum cui prima potestas, 

Infit—eo dicente deim domus alta silescit, 

Et tremefacta solo tellus, silet arduus wether ; 

Tum Zephyri posuere ; premit placida equora pontus — ; 

Accipite ergo animis atque hwc mea figite dicta, 

Quandoquidem Ausonios conjungi foedere Teucris 

Haud licitum, nec vestra capit discordia finem : 

Que cuique est fortuna hodie, quam quisque secat spem, 

Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo ; 

Seu fatis Italim castra obsidione tenentur, 

Sive errore malo Troje monitisque sinistris. 

Nec Rutulos solvo. Sua cuique exorsa laborem 

Fortunamque ferent. Rex Jupiter omnibus idem. 

Fata viam invenient. Stygii per flumina fratris, 

Per pice torrent:s atraque voragine ripas 

Adnuit, et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum, 

Hic finis fandi. Solio tum Jupiter aureo 

Surgit, coelicola medium quem ad limina ducunt. 
VinGit, Aeneid, x. 100-117, 


‘«'Vindicta postquam meus a prietore recessi, 

Cur mihi non liceat jussit quodcunque voluntas, 

Excepto, si quid *Masuri *rubrica vetavit ?"’ 
Disce,—sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna, 

Dum veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello, 

Non pretoris erat stultis dare tenuia rerum 

Officia, atque usum tapide permittere vite. 

Sambucam citius calon: aptaveris alto. 

Stat contra ratio, et secretam gannit in aurem, 

Ne liceat facere id quod quis vitiabit agendo. 

Publica lex hominum naturaque continet hoc fas, 

Ut teneat vetitos inscitia debilis actus. 

Diluis belleborum certo compescere puncto 

Nescius examen? vetat hoc natura medendi. 

Navem si poscat sibi peronatus arator 

Luciferi rudis, exclamet ‘Melicerta perisse 

Frontem de rebus. ‘Tibi recto vivere talo 

Ars dedit ? et veri speciem dignoscere calles, 

Ne qua subwrato mendosum tinniat auro ? 

Quieque sequenda forent, et que vitanda vicissim, 

Illa prius *creta mox hac carbone notasti? 

Es modicus voti? presso lare? dulcis amicis ? 

Jam nunc adstringas, jam nunc granaria laxes ? 

Inque “luto fixum possis transcendere numum 

Nec glutto sorbere salivam ’Mercurialer ’ 

Hc mea sunt, teneo, quum vere dixeris, esto 

Liberque ac sapiens, pretoribus ac Jove dextro. 

Sin tu, quum fueris nostre paullo ante farine, 

Pelliculam veterem retines, et fronte politus 

Astutam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem : 

Qua dederam supra, repeto, funemgue redaco. 

Nil tibi concessit ratio; digitum exsere, peceas. 

Peasius, Sat. v. 85-119. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF AUGUSTUS WILLIAM VON SCHLEGEL, 


[Continued from p. 304.] 


We proceed to translate a few passages from 
the works of A. W. Schlegel, as illustrative 
of his genius or opinions. Let us take the 
following on Egyptian art: 

“If we look over all the sections of Egyp- 
tian art, we shall find that Winkelmann was, 
on the whole, rather guilty of injustice as re- 
spects it. Of the architecture of the Egyptians 
he says nothing; and yet its gigantic inde- 
structible works were regarded as the greatest 
wonders of the world by the polished Greeks, 
whose architecture, on the other hand, was a 
mere species of miniature; and according to 
the testimony of modern travellers who have 
best surveyed the Egyptian ruins, they pro- 
duce the impression of wondrous elevation, 
pomp, and sacred dignity. What do the edi- 
tors of Winkelmann mean by saying (Note 
271) that the Egyptians had evinced no re- 
fined taste in architecture? We refer them 
to Denon.* Moreover, the architecture of the 
.gyptians was far more fantastic than that 
of the Greeks. Among the former, sculpture, 
as in all countries where it aims at great- 
ness, was in the closest connexion with archi- 
tecture. Further, the exercise of both arts 
must be judged according to the nature of the 
country. The Egyptians preferred the darker 
sorts of stone; for under their dazzling sun 
the eye could rest unhurt upon them; and in 
statues these aiso expressed the colour of the 
skin better. The more rare statues of white 
marble and alabaster were destined to coun- 
teract the obscurity of secluded cells. No 
one will venture to place Egyptian sculpture 
on a level with the Greek ; 

* Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere Anubim ;’ 


but the former possessed an earnestness 
which revealed the land of secret wisdom. 
The progress of art was in many ways im- 
peded by the nature of the religious ideas 
of this people; for in all that regarded the 
service of the gods, the principle of im- 
mutability was enforced. The symmetrical 
attitudes were certainly no shift of index- 
terity, but were prescribed. The Egyptian 
artists wished to express in the human form 
more the unchangeable than the transient and 
the movable. Hence arises the irresistible 
charm of the imitations under Hadrian, as in 
these Grecian amenity is coupled with Egyp- 
tian earnestness, elaborate decoration in the 
design of the frame with the solemn earnest- 
ness of the ancient attitudes. Denon asserts 
that the profane style in the painting and 
sculpture of the Egyptians is entirely distinct 
from the sacred or hieroglyphic style, and that 
in the former (as, for example, in mere histori- 


- * See his work entitled L’ Eyypte, 





cal representations) the Egyptians undoubtedly 
exhibited freedom of action and natural ex. 
pression of mien. Without having seen more 
of Egyptian monuments than Paris and Rome 
can furnish, we willingly subscribe to this 
assertion; for in animal figures the Egyptian 
artists have shewn that they too knew how 
to catch the life. Winkelmann praises their 
lions; but in our opinion not sufficiently ; 
and on this subject we should have expressed 
ourselves still more strongly than the editors, 
(Note 284.) These figures breathe true na- 
ture, and yet a nature thoroughly idealised, so 
far at least as animal forms can be made so, 
Never has the verse of Dante, 


‘A guisa di leon, quando si posa,’ 


received a loftier realisation.” Pp. 361, 2, vol. 
xii. Works. 

The following remarks on the style of the 
elder Greek sculpture are extremely elegant. 

“If we compare together Winkelmann’s 
judgments on art, it is quite evident that, with 
all his professed reverence for the high and 
severe style, he had still a decided leaning 
towards ornate elegance. How little does he 
say of the head of the Ludovisian Juno, and 
of the Niobe; and with what predilection does 
he dwell on the fall of Hercules, on the Lao- 
coon, on the Vatican Apollo—all works of the 
learned and decorative style, nowise belonging 
to the schools of art prior to Alexander the 
Great. We confess that upon art we think 
like Aischylus, who declared that the ancient 
statues, with all their simplicity, were held to 
be divine, but that the modern ones, however 
carefully elaborated, were admired indeed, 
but gave less the impression of divinity. 
And this /Eschylus said before the flourish- 
ing age of Phidias, who passes as the finisher 
of the high style of sculpture. To seize the 
traces of the divine stamped upon the visible 
world, is the worthy destination of art ; and 
in proportion as it loses sight of this object, 
it sinks into a mere refined gratification of 
the senses —a mere plaything of luxury. — 
P, 378, vol. xii. collected Works. 

The following remarks on epic and dri 
matic poetry, and especially on the Homene 
epos, are striking and original. 

“The distinction,” says our author, “be- 
tween epic and dramatic poetry, which mo 
dern theorists, under the name of the prag 
matic, have declared to be essentially 
same, may, if we look at least to what the 
epos and the tragedy really were among the 
ancients, lie somewhat deeper than in & 
outward form ; as if in one the persons them 
selves speak, and in the other they are co” 
monly the subject of narration. In gene 
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the attempt is vain to deduce from the notion 
of narrative and dialogue the highest laws 
that govern those two species of poetry. Such 
an attempt could only succeed if art were 
nothing more than a passive imitation of na- 
ture, to which, alas! it has been too often 
reduced, But as it is an original, independ- 
ent transformation of nature, following the 
laws of the human soul, the poetical narrative 
and the poetical dialogue must first receive 
their distinction from the nature of the poetry 
which makes use of them. 

“In the ancient drama the personages fre- 
quently narrate, in the Homeric epos they 
are almost always introduced speaking, and 
in the lyrical poems narrative as well as dia- 
logue occurs; yet in each of these species 
how totally different are narrative and dia- 
logue! The epic dialogue is not a whit more 
a mere natural one than the tragic dialogue, 
to which it is totally opposed; both, even to 
their minutest parts, are formed according to 
the general character of the whole to which 
they respectively belong. 

“We hear people at times speak of Ho- 
mer’s bold enthusiasm—of his wild fervour, 
as if he were a dithyrambic poet or enthu- 
siastic prophet. It would appear that herein 
there is a confusion of the subjects sung with 
the person of the bard himself. His heroes, 
doubtless, have violent passions, but he him- 
self appears totally devoid of passion. What 
he relates must excite the sympathy of every 
feeling hearer, but he himself never expresses 
his own. Like one purely contemplating, he 
stands above his heroes and his gods, and with 
consummate, unruffied judgment, arranges and 
conducts the world living in his mighty song. 
As under the serene over-arching heaven, every 
thing in the wide compass of his mind finds 
its fitting place, and appears in its true light. 
In one word, the Homeric epos is the calm 
exposition of the progressive. Never is it 
the exposition of the quiescent, or the so- 
called poetical painting. This is so foreign 
to Homer, that where he describes he does it 
in a manner that transforms the quiescent 
into the progressive. We may instance the 
figures on the shield of Achilles: though this 
occurs in the later cantos of the Iliad, and 
the Homer from whom the first rhapsodies 
proceeded could scarcely have been the author 
of this description. 

“The soul of the bard, exalted above all 
violent participation in the scenes he de- 
scribes, and unchanged by any momentary 
excitement or depression, renders all parts of 
his subject in a certain degree uniform with 
each other, and gives them all equal rights 
to representation. Thus the parts less im- 
portant, though necessary to the steady pro- 
gress of the poem (as, for example, rising and 
going to bed, eating, drinking, washing hands, 
putting on sandals, vesture, armour, and the 
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like), are nowhere set aside, and occupy, be- 
side the weightiest occurrences, the appro- 
priate space, The relations of actual time 
are set aside; and all is arranged according 
to a poetical chronology determined by the 
laws of intuitive beauty, where the permanent, 
when the imagination can at once grasp it, 
occupies but a moment in the narration, and 
the fleeting and transient is fixed, till the life it 
contains has been fully developed. Nowhere 
is there a pause in the song, but nowhere 
also untimely precipitation; but the justest 
measure and equipoise is imparted to the 
steady, unabating movement. ‘The bard dwells 
on every point of the past with as unwearied 
energy, as if nothing had preceded and no- 
thing were to follow it, whereby the quick- 
ening impression of a living present is every 
where uniformly diffused. Hence at each 
moment there is a gentle alternation of ex- 
citing and assuaging tones ; and the epie poem 
is like the garden of Alcinous, where the fruits 
ripen in uninterrupted succession, and where 
each fruit, in its proper time, falls sponta- 
neously from the tree into the hands of the 
reaper.” Pp. 41-3, vol. i. Vermischte Schrif- 
ten. 

The following is an admirable piece of eri- 
ticism on the Corinne of Madame de Stacl, 
the most eloquent work of that gifted woman. 

“ We Germans possess,’ says Schlegel, “ so 


many descriptions, exalted by the magic of 


fancy, of that country where Winkelmann 
opened the sanctuary of the antique, where 
Goethe poetised under a southern and classi- 
cal inspiration, where Maurice poured forth 
the effusions of his amiable and ingenious 
Muse, where Heinse, in despite of his wild 
and vehement coaragness, understood at least 
how to depict the various boisterous passions 
of life, that we exact great things of any new 
description. It is precisely on that account 
the excellences of the present work will be 
the better appreciated by us. It is at once 
true and ideal, characteristic without being 
partial, brilliant without pomp, eloquent with- 
out exaggeration, and ingenious without the 
play of antithesis. Nothing is depicted with 
a heavy hand, but all stirs with feeling, and 
falls, as it were, of itself into the most pleasing 
order. A loving contemplative spirit floats 
over the whole work, and melts the warm and 
vivid colours of the picture, Enthusiasm, 
when it goes forth uncontaminated from the 
culture of refined society, acquires a calm, a 
clearness, and a moderation, which its first 
ebullitions but rarely possess. 

“In the descriptive portion of the work, 
the ruins and monuments of antiquity, next 
the scenes of nature, occupy with reason the 
largest space. For these uatural objects, which 
must be seen en grand, can be better repre- 
sented by language, which is a musical echo of 
the impression, and can draw out, as it were, 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF AUGUSTUS WILLIAM VON SCHLEGEL, 


[Continued from p. 304.] 


We proceed to translate a few passages from 
the works of A. W. Schlegel, as illustrative 
of his genius or opinions. Let us take the 
following on Egyptian art: 

“If we look over all the sections of Egyp- 
tian art, we shall find that Winkelmann was, 
on the whole, rather guilty of injustice as re- 
spects it. Ofthe architecture of the Egyptians 
he says nothing; and yet its gigantic inde- 
structible works were regarded as the greatest 
wonders of the world by the polished Greeks, 
whose architecture, on the other hand, was a 
mere species of miniature; and according to 
the testimony of modern travellers who have 
best surveyed the Egyptian ruins, they pro- 
duce the impression of wondrous elevation, 
pomp, and sacred dignity. What do the edi- 
tors of Winkelmann mean by saying (Note 
271) that the Egyptians had evinced no re- 
fined taste in architecture? We refer them 
to Denon.* Moreover, the architecture of the 
.gyptians was far more fantastic than that 
of the Greeks. Among the former, sculpture, 
as in all countries where it aims at great- 
ness, was in the closest connexion with archi- 
tecture. Further, the exercise of both arts 
must be judged according to the nature of the 
country. The Egyptians preferred the darker 
sorts of stone; for under their dazzling sun 
the eye could rest unhurt upon them; and in 
statues these aiso expressed the colour of the 
skin better. The more rare statues of white 
marble and alabaster were destined to coun- 
teract the obscurity of secluded cells. No 
one will venture to place Egyptian sculpture 
on a level with the Greek ; 

‘ Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere Anubim ;’ 


but the former possessed an earnestness 
which revealed the land of secret wisdom. 
The progress of art was in many ways im- 
peded by the nature of the religious ideas 
of this people; for in all that regarded the 
service of the gods, the principle of im- 
mutability was enforeed. The symmetrical 
attitudes were certainly no shift of index- 
terity, but were prescribed. The Egyptian 
artists wished to express in the human form 
more the unchangeable than the transient and 
the movable. Hence arises the irresistible 
charm of the imitations under Hadrian, as in 
these Grecian amenity is coupled with Egyp- 
tian earnestness, elaborate decoration in the 
design of the frame with the solemn earnest- 
less of the ancient attitudes. Denon asserts 
that the profane style in the painting and 
sculpture of the Egyptians is entirely distinct 
from the sacred or hieroglyphic style, and that 
in the former (as, for example, in mere histori- 


* See his work entitled L’ Egypte. 





cal representations) the Egyptians undoubtedly 
exhibited freedom of action and natural ey. 
pression of mien. Without having seen more 
of Egyptian monuments than Paris and Rome 
can furnish, we willingly subscribe to this 
assertion; for in animal figures the Egyptiay 
artists have shewn that they too knew how 
to catch the life. Winkelmann praises their 
lions; but in our opinion not sufficiently ; 
and on this subject we should have expressed 
ourselves still more strongly than the editors, 
(Note 284.) These figures breathe true na- 
ture, and yet a nature thoroughly idealised, so 
far at least as animal forms can be made so, 
Never has the verse of Dante, 


‘A guisa di leon, quando si posa,’ 


received a loftier realisation.” Pp. 361, 2, vol. 
xii. Works. 

The following remarks on the style of the 
elder Greek sculpture are extremely elegant. 

“If we compare together Winkelmann’s 
judgments on art, it is quite evident that, with 
all his professed reverence for the high and 
severe style, he had still a decided leaning 
towards ornate elegance. How little does he 
say of the head of the Ludovisian Juno, and 
of the Niobe; and with what predilection does 
he dwell on the fall of Hercules, on the Lao- 
coon, on the Vatican Apollo—all works of the 
learned and decorative style, nowise belonging 
to the schools of art prior to Alexander the 
Great. We confess that upon art we think 
like Aischylus, who declared that the ancient 
statues, with all their simplicity, were held to 
be divine, but that the modern ones, however 
carefully elaborated, were admired indeed, 
but gave less the impression of divinity. 
And this /Eschylus said before the flourish- 
ing age of Phidias, who passes as the finisher 
of the high style of sculpture. To seize the 
traces of the divine stamped upon the visible 
world, is the worthy destination of art ; and 
in proportion as it loses sight of this object, 
it sinks into a mere refined gratification of 
the senses —a mere plaything of luxury. — 
P. 378, vol. xii. collected Works. 

The following remarks on epic and dra- 
matic poetry, and especially on the Homeric 
epos, are striking and original. 

“The distinction,” says our author, «be 
tween epic and dramatic poetry, which mo- 
dern theorists, under the name of the pre 
matic, have declared to be essentially 
same, may, if we look at least to what the 
epos and the tragedy really were among the 
ancients, lie somewhat deeper than it 
outward form ; as if in one the persons them- 
selves speak, and in the other they are co™ 
monly the subject of narration. In gene 
























the attempt is vain to deduce from the notion 
of narrative and dialogue the highest laws 
that govern those two species of poetry. Such 
an attempt could only succeed if art were 
nothing more than a passive imitation of na- 
ture, to which, alas! it has been too often 
reduced. But as it is an original, independ- 
ent transformation of nature, following the 
laws of the human soul, the poetical narrative 
and the poetical dialogue must first receive 
their distinction from the nature of the poetry 
which makes use of them. 

“In the ancient drama the personages fre- 
quently narrate, in the Homeric epos they 
are almost always introduced speaking, and 
in the lyrical poems narrative as well as dia- 
logue occurs; yet in each of these species 
how totally different are narrative and dia- 
logue! The epic dialogue is not a whit more 
a mere natural one than the tragic dialogue, 
to which it is totally opposed; both, even to 
their minutest parts, are formed according to 
the general character of the whole to which 
they respectively belong. 

“We hear people at times speak of Ho- 
mer’s bold enthusiasm—of his wild fervour, 
as if he were a dithyrambic poet or enthu- 
siastic prophet. It would appear that herein 
there is a confusion of the subjects sung with 
the person of the bard himself. His heroes, 
doubtless, have violent passions, but he him- 
self appears totally devoid of passion. What 
he relates must excite the sympathy of every 
feeling hearer, but he himself never expresses 
his own. Like one purely contemplating, he 
stands above his heroes and his gods, and with 
consummate, unruffled judgment, arranges and 
conducts the world living in his mighty song. 
As under the serene over-arching heaven, every 
thing in the wide compass of his mind finds 
its fitting place, and appears in its true light. 
In one word, the Homeric epos is the calm 
exposition of the progressive. Never is it 
the exposition of the quiescent, or the so- 
called poetical painting. This is so foreign 
to Homer, that where he describes he does it 
in a manner that transforms the quiescent 
into the progressive. We may instance the 
figures on the shield of Achilles: though this 
occurs in the later cantos of the Iliad, and 
the Homer from whom the first rhapsodies 
proceeded could scarcely have been the author 
of this description. 

“The soul of the bard, exalted above all 
violent participation in the scenes he de- 
scribes, and unchanged by any momentary 
excitement or depression, renders all parts of 
his subject in a certain degree uniform with 
each other, and gives them all equal rights 
to representation. Thus the parts less im- 
portant, though necessary to the steady pro- 
gress of the poem (as, for example, rising and 
going to bed, eating, drinking, washing hands, 
putting on sandals, vesture, armour, and the 
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like), are nowhere set aside, and occupy, be- 
side the weightiest occurrences, the appro- 
priate space, The relations of actual time 
are set aside; and all is arranged according 
to a poetical chronology determined by the 
laws of intuitive beauty, where the permanent, 
when the imagination can at once grasp it, 
occupies but a moment in the narration, and 
the fleeting and transient is fixed, till the life it 
contains has been fully developed. Nowhere 
is there a pause in the song, but nowhere 
also untimely precipitation; but the justest 
measure and equipoise is imparted to the 
steady, unabating movement. The bard dwells 
on every point of the past with as unwearied 
energy, as if nothing had preceded and no- 
thing were to follow it, whereby the quick- 
ening impression of a living present is every 
where uniformly diffused. Hence at each 
moment there is a gentle alternation of ex- 
citing and assuaging tones ; and the epic poem 
is like the garden of Alcinous, where the fruits 
ripen in uninterrupted succession, and where 
each fruit, in its proper time, falls sponta- 
neously from the tree into the hands of the 
reaper.” Pp. 41-3, vol. i. Vermischte Schrif- 


| ten. 


The following is an admirable piece of eri- 
ticism on the Corinne of Madame de Stael, 
the most eloquent work of that gifted woman. 

“ We Germans possess,” says Schlegel, * so 
many descriptions, exalted by the magic of 
fancy, of that country where Winkelmann 
opened the sanctuary of the antique, where 
Goethe poetised under a southern and classi- 
cal inspiration, where Maurice poured forth 
the effusions of his amiable and ingenious 
Muse, where Heinse, in despite of his wild 
and vehement coarsgness, understood at least 
how to depict the various boisterous passions 
of life, that we exact great things of any new 
description. It is precisely on that account 
the excellences of the present work will be 
the better appreciated by us. It is at once 
true and ideal, characteristic without being 
partial, brilliant without pomp, eloquent with- 
out exaggeration, and ingenious without the 
play of antithesis. Nothing is depicted with 
a heavy hand, but all stirs with feeling, and 
falls, as it were, of itself into the most pleasing 
order. A loving contemplative spirit floats 
over the whole work, and melts the warm and 
vivid colours of the picture. Enthusiasm, 
when it goes forth uncontaminated from the 
culture of refined society, acquires a calm, a 
clearness, and a moderation, which its first 
ebullitions but rarely possess. 

“In the descriptive portion of the work, 
the ruins and monuments of antiquity, next 
the scenes of nature, occupy with reason the 
largest space. For these natural objects, which 
must be seen en grand, can be better repre- 
sented by language, which is a musical echo of 
the impression, and can draw out, as it were, 
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the mystery from them, than by small engrav- 
ings, which enable us to form in some degree a 
conception of the great works of painting and 
sculpture. Though Rome ever remains the 
capital of the fine arts, still it appears to us 
that its historical recollections so transport 
the traveller, on his first arrival at least, into 
antiquity, as to deaden his curiosity for the 
great masterpieces of modern art. This fami- 
liar intercourse with the past imparts a dreamy 
pleasure, which well harmonises with the in- 
fluences of a southern clime. The description 
of Terracina, where the blissful fields of Cam- 
pania first open, really breathes the intoxicat- 
ing fragrance of that voluptuous region. Less 
pleasing, nay fearful objects, such as the Pon- 
tine Marshes and Mount Vesuvius in an 
eruption of lava, are in all their peculiar cir- 
cumstances depicted, yet with a character of 
great amenity, and are with much skill applied 
to the various relations, temper, and situation 
of the different characters.”—Pp. 193, 4. 

The following reflections on ancient and 
modern art give aclear insight into the esthe- 
tic system of Schlegel. 

“ All immediate comparisons,” says he, “ be- 
tween the art of the ancients and the moderns, 
will have more or less the same defect. For 
both are in their inmost essence not only dis- 
tinct, but completely opposite, and hence can- 
not be measured by a common standard. The 
art of the Greeks commenced with the body 
-——that of the moderns with the soul. In the 
representations of the Greeks, the human 
frame was set forth in all the perfection of its 
structure; all its movements and exertions of 
strength were expressed with inimitable energy 
before the soul was revealed in the brow. 
Nay, that beauty and dignity of the head, 
which, independently of expression, depends 
on the relative proportion of different parts, 
was discovered by the Greeks at only a com- 
paratively late period. Among the old Chris- 
tian painters, on the other hand, the body is 
imperfectly sketched, and is, as it were, thrown 
in as a sort of necessary evil; whereas in the 
different physiognomies they knew how to re- 
veal all the tenderest varieties of feeling, and 
portray the real beauty of the soul. These 
artists looked on the world, indeed, with an- 
other and more spiritual eye; but they also 
had before them a world essentially changed. 
In depicting the human frame, the moderns 
have attained to excellence only by an imita- 
tion of the ancients. It is for the historian of 
art to shew how the difference of religion has 
brought about these opposite systems. When 
we go back to the beginnings of ancient as 
well as of modern art, we find it exclusively 
devoted to divine service, and influenced by 
religious conceptions. With the progress of 
time, art has ever become more secular ; and 
this has usually been the period of its decay. 

“In our age, it is attempted to elevate art 





by mere worldly motives and views; but such 
an attempt can never succeed. All science— 
all observation of actual things, does not suf. 
fice to inspire the artist with true, original 
creations. He must receive a higher conse. 
cration, whether as among the Greeks, in the 
sphere of the living powers of nature, or as 
among the elder Christian painters, in the 
spiritual kingdom of man’s inward regenera. 
tion. Art, as a reflection of the divine in the 
visible world, is a concern and a want of man- 
kind, on which, as Dante says of his Divine 
Comedy, 
ji] poema sacro, 

Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra?’ 
heaven and earth must set their hands to 
the work, if it is to succeed.”’—AKritische 
Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 410, 11. Leipzig edit, 
1847. 

It was scarcely possible for mere human 
sagacity, unenlightened by faith, to point out 
with greater clearness the ideal of Christian 
art. Hear now, on the same subject, the 
author’s Catholic brother, and see how reli- 
gion had introduced his willing spirit into 
the sanctuary of Christian art, and disclosed 
to him those mysteries which the profane eye 
must not dare to look upon. Our readers, we 
trust, will excuse the length of the citation, from 
its extreme beauty, as well as from the impor- 
tance of the subject. After stating that, be- 
sides an inborn talent and acquired dexterity, 
and a mastery over the technicalities of his 
art, the artist must have a just appreeiation 
of Christian painting, and of the principles 
that are to guide it, Frederick Schlegel pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

“ But what, then, we may ask, is further 
requisite for the artist in order to reach the 
high object of art? In the first place, that 
notion of Christian beauty must not be a dead, 
acquired, and counterfeited notion, but it 
must be earnest, full of a vivid conviction ; for 
without a deep sincerity of inward feeling, 
this notion cannot be realised. But such a 
pious feeling is not alone sufficient ; for how- 
ever, in respect to the man himself, it is re- 
garded as a full compensation for all defects, 
it is yet of itself inadequate to produce an 
artist. The othcr element, then, which the 
painter, besides a due conception of his art 
and its objects, and all technical mastery 
therein, should possess, I know not how bet- 
ter to characterise than by the expressioM 
the inward light of inspiration. This is 10W 
something quite different from the mere gift 
of fertile invention, or the magic of colouring, 
highly valuable and rare as even the latter 
quality is in painting. Not less different 1s " 
from science, and the highest technical skill 
in drawing, as well as from the principle of 
beauty, such as is laid down in other arts 
The poet, too, and especially the musicial 
must have this inspiration of the soul ; but that 






















inspiration must rest more confined to the in- 
ward feelings. But in the painter the inspired 
feeling must be brought out clearly into day ; 
the soul, if we may so speak, must become 
self-luminous, and, as it were, a visible light. 
It is in this divine light of inward inspiration 
the true painter must conceive every thing 
which he sees, and even his inward concep- 
tions and train of thought must take this form 
and hue. From all his works this secret light 
of the soul must eradiate in the clearness of 
consummate beauty, and must be as distinctly 
enounced as a spoken word; and herein lies 
the peculiar essence of Christian ideal beauty, 
and its distinction from the principle of an- 
tique art. The latter depends on a lofty and 
vivid conception of the corporeal form, which 
in one sense is perfectly compatible with the 
higher principle of the ideal beauty of the 
soul, when it is made subordinate to the latter, 
and assumes the second, and not the first 
place. That spirit of form, which in antique 
art was thought to hold a royal sway over 
nature, and to be, as it were, its plastic god, is 
merely outwardly so, and is nothing more than 
the material integument from which that hid- 
den divine soul of all life—the spirit of love— 
must first shine forth. Even in the selection 
of subjects, it is this light of inward contem- 
plation and divine love (wherein the painter 
must view all things) that is to guide him, and 
determine his choice. A super-earthly phe- 
nomenon, which overpowers the soul—a state 
of celestial illumination and exaltation—a lu- 
minous resurrection from the dark night of 
the tomb, like the breaking forth of the morn- 
ing from tempestuous clouds—the rapture of 
love amid the sufferings of nature—the flash 
of moral beauty radiating from the inmost 
darkness of the soul;—such are the proper, 
and not merely fortuitous, subjects of ancient 
and modern Christian painting, and such is 
the sense in which they must be conceived.” 
The author then goes on to state, that old 
historical, and even mythological subjects must 
not be entirely excluded from the circle of 
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contained all the primary traits of Christian 
views and modes of thinking on all subjects, 
It is only by this inward sense of clairvoyance 
we can attain to a clear intuition of divine 
things, forms, and phenomena. For the soul 
alone it is which sees the beautiful; the cor- 
poreal eye views only the material integument, 
or outward form of loveliness, and the mind 
grasps only the lofty. But that light of the 
soul, as well as the magic mirror of creative 
fancy, wherein the soul's inward eye discerns 
the beautiful, is accessible to true love alone, 
and hence is it essentially and inseparably 
united with Christianity, which is the revela- 
tion and science of the mysteries of divine 
love.” —Critique on an Exhibition of German 
Artists at Rome. 1819. Frederick Schlegel's 
Works, vol. x. pp. 240-3. (In German.) 

The following extract shall be our last. 
The observations on Ariosto’s genius will 
afford the reader a specimen of the exquisite 
taste and admirable sagacity of the great 
critic whose memoir we have sketched. 

* Among the erroneous and deceptious no- 
tions which prevail in regard to Ariosto, may 
be classed the favourite comparison between 
him and Hlomer. If we are not mistaken, 
Meinhard introduced this opinion among us, 
as he stamped both as wild natural geniuses ; 
a pretended honour, which both poets, well 
conscious of their cultivation relatively to 
their respective ages, would have repelled with 
indignation. But the age of Ariosto produced 
Machiavelli; and to look for a Homer by 
the side of the latter would be as absurd as 
to make Aristippus the contemporary of the 
Mwonian bard. Lessing in his “ Laocoon” 
has by a very striking example pointed out 
the fundamental difference in the descriptive 
style of these poets, and still people will per- 
sist in instituting a comparison between them, 
An acute judge of art ( William von Humboldt, 


in his esthetic essays) says, ‘ It is searcely pos- 


Christian art, for the matter at issue is not so | 


much the forms as the spirit wherein those 
forms are to be treated; and next he observes, 
that the religious painting of the present age 
must not be a dead imitation of that of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but one 
creative and original, and adapted to the feel- 
ings and religious exigencies of the present 
time. After remarking that a just appre- 
ciation of that elder school of art, and of its 


peculiar excellences, is an indispensable con- | 


dition to the success of the new Christian 
painters, Frederick Schlegel concludes in these 
remarkable words : 


«“ To understand and rightly appreciate the | 


works of that ancient school of art, we must 
contemplate them in the same light of inspira- 


} 
' 


tion which produced them, and wherein are | passage of his Torquato Tasso, has well cha- 


sible to find a greater similarity between two 
poets separated by so many ages.’ How dif- 
ferent are the views and judgments of men! 
For our part, we are able to discover no other 
similarity between Homer and Ariosto than 
in the fact that both relate various histories 
of battles and wonders. But otherwise, in the 
composition and significance of their respec- 
tive works; in the subject-matter, and in the 
relation of the authors thereto; in the treat- 
ment of the subject, even to the minutest de- 
tails, we find the greatest dissimilarity. To 
cite but one example. What is more alien to 
the spirit of Homer than the mockery with 
which Ariosto overturns his own intentional 
exaggerations ? Homer's poem is a steady 
and progressive embodiment of a Saga reputed 
holy; that of Ariosto exaggerates by conscious 
capriciousness, what it looks upon as arbi- 
trarily invented. Goethe, in a very beautiful 
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racterised Ariosto. The picture, however, is 
a little too flattered. * * ° 

“ We confess, even should we be accused of 
a paradox, that we think imagination was not 
the most eminent quality of this poet. It is 
commonly supposed, that this faculty is suf- 
ficiently attested by the invention of the ex- 
traordinary, the marvellous, by whatever di- 
verges from the ordinary course of nature. 
But not to say that so many inventions belong 
not originally to Ariosto, and that he had 
before him, and exhausted at pleasure, the 
whole treasure of wonders contained in the 
chivalrous books and in mythology ; yet such 
wonders can be brought together by the help 
of the understanding out of the magazine of 
observation. Take, for example, the so much 
admired and celebrated Hippogriph. The 
Pegasus is well known: and of griffins who 
earry great burdens through the air, the 
chivalrous books are full. The griffins of 
the ancients, at least as art has represented 
them, were intermediate creatures composed 
of a bird and four-footed beast, an eagle and 
a lion. Thus the poet needed only one more 
combination, and his charming monster was 
at hand. Doubtless he would, as his history 
of Bellerophon shews, have made his Rudiger 
and Astolphus mount the Pegasus, could he 
have with propriety borrowed him for so long 
a time from Apollo and the Muses. In all 
this there is nothing which the understanding 
could not have easily accomplished. Fan- 
tasy, in the higher sense, we would call that 
faculty of internal intuition of that which, not 
in degree or in combination, but in kind, ex- 
ceeds all outward reality. It is a luminous 
dream in the still night of the inward sense, 
coupled in the artist with the talent of com- 
municating by the magic of words the mys- 
terious images which can never be entirely 
detached from their birthplace—the soul. 
This scer-like fantasy Dante, for example, 
possessed in the highest degree. He really 
descends into hell, and mounts up into hea- 
ven; while Ariosto ever remains on the level 
earth, even when he seems to spring up into 
the moon. Dante said once: ¢S’ io valessi 
a dire quanto ad immaginar, and we feel 
the truth of his words. Ariosto could ex- 
press his images in words, nay could embellish 
them. What especially distinguishes him is 
the calm lucidity of his intellect :—this it is 
which makes him so excellent a narrator. 
We may call him the sensible man among 
poets. To this we must add the healthy 
vigour of all his creations. Whatever figures 
pass before us in the chequered series of his 
pictures, all are endued with a living pre- 
sence and great sensual energy. The glare 
ot broad daylight is ever shed over his paint- 
ings; and we miss the soft floating vapours 
of morn and evening. Where he would fain 
be pathetic, and excite our feelings, he be- 





trays a want of tenderness and unction; ang 
this is too often the case, for seriousness og. 
cupies too large a space in his half-facetioys 
poem. In his diction and versification, not. 
withstanding the facility he possessed, he took 
great pains, as an inspection of his first mo. 
nuscripts, still preserved at Ferrara, may con. 
vince the reader. In reference to the plan 
of his poem, he seems to have gone rather 
carelessly to work, and to have left much not 
merely to an ingenious caprice (this its no. 
ture required), but to mere hazard. From 
many indications, it is probable that at the 
commencement of his undertaking he had 
not the plan fully before his eyes, but had 
merely fixed on some leading points, and left 
the remainder to the good fortune and inspi- 
rations of the day. It appears at times, as if, 
at the beginning of a canto, he did not well 
know how he would fill it up.” Pp. 277-80, 
vol. xii. Leipzig, 1847. 

We shall now proceed to state to the reader 
various casual observations which, either in his 
academical lectures or in private conversation, 
we have heard Augustus Schlegel deliver on 
literary subjects. 

Speaking to the writer of these pages one 
day, Schlegel said that he concurred in the 
opinion of Mr. Coleridge, that Shakspeare 
blended with admirable skill the Saxon and 
the Latin, or rather Romanic, elements of 
our language. We may indeed assert, that 
our language resembles the structure of many 
of our ancient Cathedrals, where the base is 
Norman and the superstructure Gothic; and 
where the skilful adaptation of these parts 
impresses us with the idea of massiveness and 
elegance combined. Those who, like Milton 
at times, and in a far worse degree Johnson 
and his imitators, adhere too much to the Latin 
element in our speech, speak a learned idiom 
that goes not to the heart, and often not to 
the understanding of our people. They, om 
the other hand, who, like Swift, cling with 
too much rigour to the Saxon part of our 
language, needlessly sacrifice much of foree, 
variety, and elegance in their rhythm and dic- 
tion. Accordingly, in our greatest writers in 
prose and verse, we find, generally speaking, 
these two opposite elements happily blended. 

Of Milton's Paradise Lost, A. W. Schlegel 
agreed with his brother in thinking the scenes 
of paradisaic bliss as the best conceived and 
executed in that poem. The sublimity of the 
opening books they, of course, by no means 
underrated ; but on the whole they, and most 
of the German critics, though they allotted 
very high place to the work, did not form 
it the same exalted estimate as is usually et 
tertained in England. Milton’s pretension to 
sing 


” 
“ Things unattempted yet in prose and vers 
we heard A. W. Schlegel scout on one ot 
casion, by making reference to Dante, 
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and Calderon, who had celebrated in magni- 
ficent poetry the mysteries of the Christian 
religion. The length of some of the periods 
in the Paradise Lost, our author attributed 
(and we think with reason) to Milton's blind- 
ness. In the revision of a sentence, the eye, 
as well as the ear, must be consulted. 

On one occasion, Schlegel complained to 
us of the neglect into which Sterne had fallen 
among our countrymen. “ This circumstance 
I mentioned,” he said, “to Mr. Thomas Moore, 
when last I had the pleasure of meeting him 
at Paris. He agreed with me in the high es- 
timate I formed of Sterne’s genius, and in 
lamenting the fact of his present unpopularity 
among the English. In fact,” continued Schle- 
gel, “after Shakspeare and Swift (in his prose 
works), your country has produced no greater 
writer in fictitious literature than Sterne.” 

The cause of Sterne’s present unpopularity 
in England may in our opinion be ascribed to 
the attacks of some modern critics, who have 
exaggerated his occasional affectation, and se- 
condly, to his bad moral character, which 
formed so painful a contrast with the sensibi- 
lity assumed in his writings. 

Schlegel lamented one day the defective in- 
struction in our public schools and universi- 
ties, such as he had known them fifteen or 
twenty years ago, the abandonment (except 
in a few instances) of the professorial method 
of instruction, and the neglect evinced for 
modern literature, modern history, and _philo- 
sophy. “ Yet,” he said, “the English parlia- 
ment tends, in many respects, to supply the 
deficiencies of university education.” But 
within the last fifteen or twenty years, a great 
improvement has taken place, and is constantly 
taking place, in our universities, and not only 
a better moral direction, but a more scientific 
spirit has been imparted to the course of pub- 
lic studies. 

Schlegel mentioned to a friend of the writer 
the following anecdote, communicated to him 
by Sir James Macintosh, respecting a Brah- 
min. While in India, Sir James, on one oc- 
casion, strongly recommended to a learned 
Brahmin the perusal of Locke's /’ssay on the 
Human Understanding. He sent him the 
book; and meeting him some time afterwards, 
he inquired of the pundit, “ Well, how do 
you like my Locke?” “Very fairly,” he re- 
plied ; “ but where is the continuation ? What 
you gave me is only the introduction to a 
philosophy.” A more caustic stricture on the 
shallow philosophy of Locke it was impos- 
sible to pronounce, than was contained in this 
delicate irony of the shrewd Brahmin. 

The learning and ability displayed by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman in his Connexion 
hetween Science and Revealed Religion, were 
much admired by Schlegel. He expressed 
his surprise how an Englishman, who had not 
resided in Germany, could have acquired 
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(among other things) so intimate an acquaint- 
ance with German literature. 

Such are some of the conversational re- 
marks of A. W. Schlegel; and in selecting 
them, we have reported such only as had re- 
ference to literary topics, and which were in 
harmony with his published opinions. We shall 
conclude with a summary of our author's in- 
tellectual and moral character. 

Himself and his brother had the merit of 
founding the most complete, profound, and 
philosophic system of esthetics that the world 
had ever witnessed. If A. W. von Schlegel 
had not so deep and inventive a genius, even 
in esthetics, as his brother, he yet equalled 
him in purity of taste and solidity of judg- 
ment. As he devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of the belles lettres and oriental phi- 
lology, he was able to give greater expansion 
and minuter development to those msthetic 
views which he held in common with his bro- 
ther, or for which he was indebted to him.* 
Hence the cooperation of the two brothers, 
aided as they were by Tieck and Novalis, was 
necessary to bring about that great regenera- 
tion of public taste which occurred in Ger- 
many forty years ago. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to state, that as a metaphysician and 
historical philosopher, A. W. Schlegel, it is 
unanimously allowed, could not sustain a com- 
parison with his brother Frederick. 

Our author's high poetical talents, as well 
as his unrivalled merit as a translator, we 
have already had occasion to appreciate. In 
philological and historical dissertations he 
evinced a rare critical acumen, and he was en- 
dowed with powers of sarcasm quite peculiar 
to himself. His stores of knowledge were im- 
mense. In Greek, Roman, and, later, San- 
scrit learning ; in Mediaval, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and English literature, his knowledge 
was unrivalled, except by his brother, 

Nothing can exceed the clear and serene 
beauty of his style; and if it does not possess 
the strength, fervour, and copious imagery 
which frequently distinguish Frederick Sehle- 
gel's, it yet excells it in uniform terseness and 
clegance. 

The same elegance which characterise his 
writings was reflected, even to exaggeration, 
in his manners. Having moved in the high- 
est and most refined circles of the politest 
capitals in Europe, he shone nearly as much 
in society as in letters. He spoke not only 


* The celebrated professor, Dr. Windischmann, who 
was acquainted with both the Schlegels, assured us that 
for many of those philosophic reflections on Ala hylus 
and Sophocles which we find in our author's Dramatic 
Literature, he was indebted to hia brother Frederick. 
The latter it was who, in one of his earliest works, first 
shewed the inferiority of Euripides to his two great 
tragic predecessors, and who first, too, invented the no 
menclature of classiciem and romanticiem—« nomencla 
ture which, as denoting the peculiar genius of ancient 
and modern art, holds so important a place in the new 
asthetic system, 
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his own language, but the French and Eng- 
lish with great ease and purity. His powers 
of conversation were most brilliant, rife with 
anecdote and the most various information, 
and sparkling with wit and sarcasm. It gives 
us pleasure to add, that he was equally dis- 
tinguished for his affability to the lower or- 
ders, and for acts of kindness and good-nature 
to the university students. 

In politics Schlegel was a follower of the 
doctrinaire school, as it is represented by 
Guizot, De Broglie, and Madame de Stael ; 
though the first-named eminent man, taught 
by time and bitter experience, has made con- 
siderable modifications in his political system. 
Like most doctrinaires, A. W. Schlegel com- 
bined the advocacy of democratic principles 
with love for the system of bureaucratic cen- 
tralisation. He was accordingly a warm eu- 
logist of the late system of Prussian admi- 
nistration. We have heard him, indeed, in 
conversation deliver the most superficial and 
jejune remarks on political subjects. In fact, 
apart from the belles lettres, the fine arts, and 
the science of comparative philology, we do 
not think our author had thought very seriously 
or very deeply on any subject. On the most 
solemn matter of all, religion, he was in a 
state of fearful indifferentism ; an indifferent- 
ism that seemed more the result of worldly- 
minded levity than of perverted philosophical 
speculation. Truly painful was it to see, in 
one of his advanced years, such apparent for- 
getfulness of the momentous concerns of eter- 
nity. To his honour, however, be it said, that 
though an unbeliever, he had mostly in his 
lectures and writings evinced great outward 


respect for the Christian religion 

for the Catholic Church.* For that Chen 
he had, as we have seen, evinced in his earl 
poems no little admiration; and even jn later 
life, when his scepticism was more conf 
and circumstances and events had alienate; 
him further from Catholicism, and placed hin 
in a sort of hostility towards it,+ he yet, when. 
ever he had to discuss esthetic topics, was 
obliged to take up, in a certain sense, the (. 
tholic point of view. 

A. W. von Schlegel belonged to that class 
of men, not uncommon in our time, whom the 
holy nun of Diilmen beheld in her visions, and 
who, attracted by the blooming bowers and 
fragrant odours of the Catholic Church, linger 
outside its walls, and decline to enter within 
its sacred enclosure. Assuredly he had once 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations that pointed 
to a different course from that which he after. 
wards trod. “Surely,” he might have ex- 
claimed with our unfortunate Byron— 





“ Surely I once beheld a nobler aim ;— 
But that is nothing ;— I am one the more 
To bafHed millions that have gone before!” 


* Of those writings which have come under our notice, 
the review of Humboldt’s Vues des Cordillizres, that has 
been inserted for the first time in the posthumous edition 
of the author’s works, and advocates, as before stated, 
the pagan doctrine of the Autochthones, is, in a religious 
point of view, the most offensive essay. We understand 
that the author's French literary essays, published a few 
years ago, contain passages of an avowedly irreligious 
character. But this work we have not perused. 

+ See his Letter to the Baron d’Eckstein, entitled, 
“ Explanation of some Misunderstandings” (1827), in 
which he repudiates with great indignation the assertion 
of that eminent convert (formerly his pupil), that he 
shewed himself in his writings to be half a Catholic. In 
the same letter he says, “he did not wish to change his 
creed, nor scatter the ashes of his sires,” Sc. &e, 











CHURCH FESTIVALS.—THE 


Tue natures existing in creation are three in 
number—the purely material, such as inani- 
mate objects ; the material and spiritual, which 
are peculiar to man; and the purely spiritual, 
which is that of the angels. 

The creatures of this spiritual nature form, 
in the opinion of divines, nine orders, each 
having its particular function in the court of 
heaven, the sphere for which they were created. 
These nine orders are divided into a trinity of 
grades, each grade being formed of a trinity 
of orders. 

The first, or superior, grade contains the 
thrones, cherubim, and seraphim ; the second, 
or mediate, the powers, virtues, and domina- 
tions; the third, or inferior, principalities, arch- 
angels, and angels, These appellations denote, 
not the peculiar natures of the hierarchy of 
heaven, for they are all of one nature, but 
their several offices. The thrones serve as 


the throne of God’s majesty: the seraphim 
burn with an ardent love; the cherubim enjoy 


FESTIVALS OF THE ANGELS. 


an extensive knowledge. The first grade are 
in close connexion with the Deity. The second 
are connected with the external acts of God: 
the virtues excel in strength, and are employed 
in the extraordinary manifestations of Omni- 
potence, as in miracles; the powers restrain 
and frustrate the malicious attacks of the de- 
mons; the dominations carry out the designs 
of God in ruling the world. The third or 
inferior grade are more remote from God, 
being employed more about the persons of 
men : the principalities direct kingdoms; arch- 
angels are sent on extraordinary missions 1 
men ; angels are ordinary envoys. ‘The latter 
two orders are usually represented with wings, 
as the emblems of their office of messenger 
Some of the archangels have been assigne 

names, expressive of their functions in their 
visits to men; but at what time they acqu! 
these names, or from whom, is unknown. The 
word Gabriel is interpreted, “ The strength 0 
God;” for in all instances in which the pow* 
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of God has been extraordinarily shewn, we 
find that Gabriel has been the agent of God 
in the great work. Michael is interpreted, 
“ Quis ut Deus?” “ Who is like unto God?” 
This angel is despatched on all missions in 
which great physical wonders or miracles are 
to be wrought; whence the name, “ Quis ut 
Deus ?” “Who has power equal to God's 
power?” Raphael signifies “ Medicina Dei,” 
“The Medicine of God.” This name has 
been given from the circumstance attendant 
on this angel’s only recorded visit to men. 
With regard to Uriel, various opinions have 
been held, some supporting his claim to our 
veneration as an angel of light, others refus- 
ing him homage as being a demon. The Jews 
of the early ages of the Church considered 
him as a good angel, their authority being 
the apocryphal book called “ The Prayer of 
Joseph.” Many Christians also were of the 
same opinion. In some places, a special 
office was read in his honour; but in the year 
754 the question was brought to an issue in 
the Second Council of Lateran, (October 3,) 
under Pope Zacharius, in which one Aldebert, 
or Adalbert, an impostor who so cleverly 
simulated the air and demeanour of holiness 
as to obtain priest’s orders, but afterwards 
setting himself up as an apostle, pretending 
that he had received a letter from our Saviour, 
brought to him by the archangel Michael, 
by whom it was dropped at Jerusalem, dis- 
tributing locks of his hair as relics of mira- 
culous virtue, and denouncing the use of 
churches, alleging that the canopy of heaven 
was the most fitting temple for prayer—Adal- 
bert was eventually brought before the court 
of Rome for publishing a certain prayer, in 
which the following passage was condemned 
by Pope Zachary in the Second Council of 
Lateran :—* Precor vos et conjuro vos et sup- 
plico me ad vos, angele Uriel, angele Raguel, 
angele Tubuel, angele Michael, angele Inias, 
angele Tubuas, angele Sabaoc, angele Simicl.” 
The answer given by the assembled Bishops, 
when asked their opinion on this extract, was, 
that it was unorthodox :—“ Non enim nomina 
angelorum, preter nomen Michaelis, sed no- 
mina demonum sunt... . . Nos autem, ut a 
vestro sancto apostolatu edocemur et divina 
tradit auctoritas, non plusquam trium ange- 
lorum nomina cognoscimus, id est Michael, 
Raphael, et Gabriel.” 

That Uriel was believed to be an angel of 
light by the early Church is attested by Surius,* 
who writes, that, in the year 1544, a gold 
plate was discovered in the tomb of Mary, 


* Lawrence Surius was born of Protestant parents at 
Lubeck. He became a Catholic at Cologne, and was a 
fellow-student of Canisius; he entered the order of the 
Chartreux. His literary labours are a Collection of Ho- 
milies, in one vol. ; a Collection of Councils in four vols. ; 
Saints’ Lives, in six vols., of which Paul V. approved; 
and a history of his own time, entitled Memoirs. He died 
at Cologne in 1578, at the age of 546. 
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the empress of Honorius, on which was in- 
scribed, “ Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel.” 

This division of the heavenly hierarchy into 
nine orders is not arbitrary ; all of them are 
mentioned in Scripture under the titles here 
given. In Genesis iii. 24, and Ecclesiasti- 
cus xlix. 10, we find mention of the cherubim;: 
and the entire of the tenth chapter of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel forms a description of the same 
order. The seraphim is spoken of in Isaias 
vi. 2. St. Paul (Ephes. i. 21) enumerates 
principality, power, virtue, domination; and 
in Colos. i. 16, he includes the thrones. ‘To 
give references for the orders of archangels 
and angels would be tedious. Eight only of 
these are mentioned in the various prefaces 
of the Latin liturgy, the principality, which is 
omitted, being probably included under domi- 
nation. The whole nine are frequently men- 
tioned in the Greek liturgies. , 

The Church has always venerated in her 
liturgy the whole body of the court of hea- 
ven, and has had a particular devotion to 
those whom God has “ given charge over us” 
(Ps. xe.), to our “ angels, who always see the 
face of the Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 
xviil. 10), although she has not always ho- 
noured them with a special office, or dedi- 
cated special days for their veneration. Some 
of these blessed spirits are entitled to a more 
marked respect, and have more urgent claims 
on our gratitude, for their individual favours 
to men, and their more immediate connexion 
with the Spouse of Christ. The Church does 
not honour these our guardians and protectors 
with greater homage, or love them with a 
stronger love, than before the institution of 
these festivals; no more than she has a firmer 
faith in the Trinity, or a more ardent devo- 
tion towards the most blessed Sacrament, 
since the institution of the festivals of Trinity 
Sunday and Corpus Christi. She has only 
given a clearer expression of her mind on 
these subjects. 

St. Michael the archangel was honoured by 
the Church with a special feast as early as the 
year 493. It is called the Feast of the Appa- 
rition of St. Michael, and is celebrated on the 
8th of May. The institution of this festival 
was occasioned by the apparition of St. Mi- 
chael on Mount Gargan in Apulia, during 
which he pointed out a particular spot to be 
dedicated to God in honour of him and of all 
the angels. In obedience to this direction, 
the Bishop of Sipontini erected a church in 
his honour, which subsequently acquired a 
fame for miracles, and observed the Feast of 
the Apparition on May Sth. Boniface IIL, 
in the year 606, dedicated a church to this 
archangel on the summit of the Mola, or 
tomb of Adrian, which thenceforward took 
the name of Mount Saint Angel. This dedi- 
cation was celebrated on September 29th, on 
which day the festival is still commemorated. 
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St. Michael is particularly honoured for his 
many services to the Churches of the Old and 
New Testaments. He was the prince of the 
Jewish Church (Dan. vii.), and he extends his 
guardianship to the Christian Church. He 
appeared to Moses in the burning bush; 
through him the Lord delivered the com- 
mandments to Moses on Mount Sinai; by his 
ministry the plagues were inflicted on the 
Egyptians, and the passage opened through 
the Red Sea; he led the Israelites through 
the desert, in the form ofa cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night, until they arrived at 
the land of promise. He fought with Luci- 
fer, and hurled him from heaven; and again 
fought with him for the body of Moses, which 
that spirit wished to induce the Israelites to 
adore as God; and after protecting the Church 
till the end of the world, he will overpower 
the dragon Antichrist. He is honoured as 
the special protector of France, whose king, 
Louis XI., established a military order in his 
honour, at Amboise, in the year 1469. In 
England, under Ethelred, in the year 1014, a 
fast of three days was observed before the 
Feast of St. Michael, and all persons were 
commanded to go on each of the three days 
to the church barefoot. 

The angel Gabriel also has a claim on the 











veneration of the faithful, on aceount of his | 
close connexion with the mystery of the In- | 


carnation. It was from him that Daniel 
(ix. 21) learnt the time of the coming of our 
Saviour, at the close of the seventy weeks of 
years; he prophesied to Zacharias the birth 
of St. John the Baptist, the precursor of the 
Messias ; he was chosen as the ambassador of 
God the Father to the Blessed Virgin, who 
was to conccive the Son of the Most High, 
and give the world its Redeemer; he admo- 
nished Joseph in sleep of the danger which 
threatened the Child, and guarded Him dur- 
ing his flight into Revpt; and he comforted 
and strengthened our blessed Lord in the 
garden of Olives. The name Gabriel bears 
three interpretations, each expressive of the 
othce filled by him in his visits to earth — 
that of “ Man,’ “ God,” and “* Comforter or 
strength of God.” The first refers to his 
promise and annunciation, the second to his 
protection and comfort of the Redeemer, and 
the third to the omnipotence or power of God 
in the mystery of the Incarnation. 

The festival of this angel is connected with 
that of the Annunciation, but has been cele- 
brated on differcut days in different countries. 
The Greek Church kept a feast in his honour 
ata very early period, even before the Latins, 
on the 26th of March, the day following the 
feast of the Annunciation. Our Lady being 
the absorbing object of our love and respect 
on the Annunciation, the angel is almost for- 
gotten ; as in our veneration of St. Peter, the 
head of the Church, we almost lose sight of 





St. Paul. T herefore we supply for OUF seem. 
ing neglect of St. Paul by dedicating the nex: 
day to his honour; and the Greeks, fo, the 
like reason, honour St. Gabriel on the dar 
following the feast of the Annunciation, Tj, 
Spanish Church honours this angel on the 
23d of March, as a prelude by which to jp. 
part to the mind a sense of the great a 

proaching feast of the Annunciation ; others 
on the 18th, in order to lengthen the time of 
devotion in honour of the Incarnation, {o; 
thus there is an octave of preparation and 
octave of thanksgiving. 

The feast of St. Raphael is not in the Ro. 
man calendar, but is observed only by par. 
ticular churches. Its day is the 24th of Octo. 
ber. Its special object we learn from the Mas 
and Office assigned to it, in which the good. 
ness of God is praised, as manifested to the 
young Tobias in the guardianship of the Are}. 
angel Raphael. The lections and epistle are 
taken from the book of Tobias, relating how 
the Archangel guided his charge, and pro- 
tected him from danger ; and the prayers con- 
tain supplications to God that we may be » 
protected and guided by his angels. 

In the book of Tobias (chap. v. ver. 18) this 
angel answered the inquiry of Tobias, as to 
what tribe and family he belonged, “I am 
Azarias, son of the great Ananias.” From 
this passage some have taken occasion to ae- 
cuse the angel of falsehood, and so question 
the veracity of the inspired writings. Bu 
this objection is easily answered. 

1. He was Azarias, inasmuch as he repre 
sented the person who bore that name; as in 
Gen. xxxi. 13, the angel who appeared to 
Jacob said, “I am the God of Bethel,” mean 
ing that he then represented God ; while in 
the same chapter (ver. 24) the same angel ep 
peared to Laban, who also called him God; 
also in Genesis, chap. xxxii., Jacob wrestle! 


_ with an angel, and afterwards said that he bai 
seen God face to face; in which passage the 


angel is named after Him whom he personifies 
In addition to these Scripture testimonies, the 
creat St. Athanasius testifies to the correct 
ness of the angel’s answer in his Synopsis 4 
the Bible. In relating the history of Tobis 
he says, “ The angel Raphael accompanied th: 
young Tobias in the form of a man called 
Azarias.” " 

2. From the interpretation of the wore 
Azarias and Ananias. Azarias signifies 
“help of God;” Ananias the “ gift or grace 
God :” therefore was St. Raphael truly Au 
rias; he was the help of God to Tobias, a 
son of the gift or grace of God, from whic 
the help of God comes. This is am ext® 
plification of what was said above; that th 
angels have no names but such as they “4 
quire from men in commemoration of the 
niunistry. 


The feast of the Angels-Guardian date 
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from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Ferdinand of Austria obtained 


from Pope Paul V. the privilege of celebrat- | 
ing a festival in their honour. It afterwards | day. M. 
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spread through Europe, and became general 
throughout the whole Church, and has been 
celebrated without interruption to the present 








The Four Gospels, translated from the Latin 
Vulgate, and diligently compared with the 
original Greek Text, with Notes critical 
and explanatory. By Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, Bishop of Philadelphia. New York, 
Dunigan. 

Dr. Kenrick deserves the respectful thanks 

of all Catholics who speak the English lan- 

guage for the zeal and learning he has shewn 
in bringing out this new translation of the 

Gospels, Like many of the most experienced 

theologians of this country, he is deeply im- 

pressed with a sense of the importance of a 

devout study of the inspired narrative of the 

life and sufferings of our blessed Lord, and of 
an increased attention to the critical examina- 
tion of Scripture by all students in theology. 

In aid of both these purposes, he now offers to 

the public the translation before us; and we 

need scarcely add, that so far as our humble 
recommendation can give success to his Lord- 
ship’s labours, we sincerely bear testimony to 
their value. The version is more literal than 
the Douay translation; and the notes, though 
each brief in extent, are very numerous, and 
will be found greatly to aid the right under- 
standing of the sacred text. We shall per- 
haps give the best idea of their character by 
quoting a few of them, with the portion of the 
translation to which they are appended, and 
shall then request our readers’ attention to 
one or two points of great importance in con- 
nexion with the general subject of the use of 
the Bible, both in controversy and for other 
purposes. 

Dr. Kenrick thus renders and remarks upon 

a portion of our Lord’s prophecies of the fu- 

ture destinies of the Jewish nation and the 

Christian Church, contained in the 24th chap- 

ter of St. Matthew. 

“14, This gospel of the kingdom!’ shall be preached 
in the whole world,? for a testimony to all nations, and 
then will the consummation’ come. 


1 “ The good tidings concerning the reign of the Mes- 
siah.”’ 

2“ The gospel was preached generally throughout the 
Roman empire and known world, even before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. ‘The letter of St. Paul to the 
Colossians, which was written before the Jewish war, 
testifies to its diffusion. Col. i. 6, 23.” 

3“ The accomplishment of the things that regarded 
Judea—the destruction of Jerusalem: ‘ After the gospel! 
was preached every where throughout the world, Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed, that the ungrateful people might 
have no shadow of excuse: for, seeing His power every- 
where triumphant and pervading the world, almost in- 
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15. When therefore ye shall see the abomination of 
desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place :* let him that readeth under 
stand.° 

16. Then let them that are in Judea flee to the moun- 
tains :* 

17, And let not him that is on the house-top’? come 
down to take any thing out of his house. 

18. And let not him that is in the field go back to take 
his coat. 

19. And wo* to them that are with child and give suck 
in those days. 

20. But pray that your flight be not in the winter,’ or 
on the sabbath.’” 

21. For there shall be then great tribulation, such as 
hath not been from the beginning of the world until now, 
neither shall be." 

22. And unless those days had been shortened, no 
flesh'? would be saved : but for the sake of the elect those 
days shall be shortened.”’ 


stantaneously, what pardon can they expect while they 
remain ungrateful?’ St. Chrysostom. 

«“ Mark xiii. 14; Luke xxi. 20; Daniel ix. 27. The 
zealots, who took possession of the temple, and made it 
the theatre of strife, and literally a human slaughter 
house, did that which was abominable, and the for 
runner of desolation. The image of Cawsar was also 
placed there by Pilate, and an equestrian statue of Ha- 
drian was erected on the site,’ 

+“ Hug (Ejinleitung, ii. Th. 1. H. § 5) thinks that the 
evangelist penned these last chapters when the temple 
was alrea ly in possession of the zealot and that he 
therefore directs attention to the prophecy of our Lord 
as literally fulfilled under the eyes of his readers, The 
general opinion, however, supposes this gospel to have 
been written several years previo isly. 

¢“ This counsel is given, according to Hug, by the 
evangelist; because the Romans having already occu 
pied Galilee, and being about to advance on Judea, the 
necessity for flight was manifest, and the opportunity 
still remained. Even after Cestius, governor of Syria, 
had advanced to the walls of Jerusalem, which he could 
have easily carried by a vigorous assault, he drew off his 
men suddenly, and contrary to all reason quitted the 
siege. Joseph. Jew. War. |. ti. ch. xxiv Phe Christians 
fled to Mount Libanus and Pella.” 

7“ The roofs in Palestine being low und flat, it was no 
unusual thing for persons to be on them, specially as 
the climate was mild. To signify the pressing nature of 
the danger, and the necessity of immediate flight, the 
person who happens to be on the roof is warned not to 
enter the house to pack up his movables, but to flee 
without delay. ‘The stairs by which they descended 
were outside, with an outlet into an entrance-hall, or 
gateway issuing into the street.” 

*« Wo is to them on account of their inability to flee, 
and their exposure to suffering. See Joseph. A. xiv. 13, 
% 

»* Lest the inclemency of the weather, and the bad 
state of the roads, increase the difficulties and suffer 
ings.” 

w “* Acts i. 12. 
flight.” 

““ The sufferings of the Jews during the siege of Je 
rusalem and on the taking of the city, are described by 
Josephus the Jew in a manner to shew that this prophecy 
was fulfilled. Jos. B. v. 10, 5. 

2 No man, none of the Jewish people, would have 


Religious scruples might prevent 





survived, unless God had decreed that a remnant should 
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2 Bible Controversy and Bible Reading. 


Without further prologue, we now beg to 
lay before our readers a few remarks on what 
would appear to be an erroneous, though some- 
what prevalent, estimate of the use to be made 
of the sacred volume, in countries situated as 
England and America now are. 

If there is any maxim enforced and asserted 
with unhesitating decision by the Fathers of 
the Church, it is this,—that the Bible belongs 
to the Catholic Church, and not to any of 
those who are separated from her communion. 
From the days of Arius and the earliest here- 
tices downwards, orthodox controversialists have 
united in claiming for themselves the sole use 
of the inspired writings, as an instrument by 
which the faithful, and not the gainsayer, may 
learn what is the will of God revealed by Jesus 
Christ. A very superficial study of the con- 
troversies of all periods of the Church is suffi- 
cient to shew, that her great doctors have never 
for a moment tolerated the idea that the text 
of the Bible was to be the battle-field disputed 
by the contending forces of Catholics and se- 
paratists. The Scriptures, they have said, were 
given to us; they are our private and appro- 
priated treasures; to us alone it is granted to 
understand and meditate upon them: they are 
not a series of documents thrown upon the 
wide world, as the rain descends on the evil 
and the good alike, to which all parties may 
appeal in their disputes, and by the private 
interpretation of which the question between 
the Church and her opponents is to be from 
time to time decided. Even we ourselves, 
they said, cannot depend upon our own per- 
sonal views of their meaning. They are not 
clear to us, unless illustrated by the deposit 
of unwritten truth which was originally given 
to the Church before any portion of the New 
Testament was written, and whose critical 
investigation is ultimately reserved for the 
Church herself alone, under the infallible guid- 
ance of her invisible but ever-present Head. 

Now if this has ever been the view of the 
great teachers of the Church,—and that it is 
not only their view, but also the very element- 
ary principle of Catholicism itself, will not be 
doubted,—it heeomes a very serious question 
how far, and in what way, we are justified in 
making use of the text of the sacred volume in 
our controversies with Protestants of any de- 
nomination. That we should sometimes have 
slipped into a questionable style of controversy, 
which seemed to promise great and glorious 
results, was but natural. When the Bible got 
into the hands of men and women of every 
class, poor and learned, moral and immoral. 
humble and haughty, and when Europe £. 
echoed with the ery that the Bible only was 
to be the test of truth, nothing was more 
natural than that Catholic disputants should 


hee . hey were spared on account of the Christians, 
is elect.” St. Chrysostom. The wicked are sometimes 
spared on account of a smal] number of rood men,” 





now and then have offered to meet P 

on their own ground, and to 
doctrines from the words of smote 
Here, it seemed to them, was a common bas;, 
for both parties. Disagreeing about eye, 
thing else, we are both agreed in regandin 
the Bible as the word of God. Whatere 
may be our opinions respecting the valye 
of tradition or the infallibility of Councij 
and Popes, here at least is a common point 
to start from; and if we can shew the Pro. 
testant from his own Bible (to use a very im. 
proper phrase) that the Protestant doctring 
are contrary to the gospel, why not do so a 
once, without sticking too much for strict 
accuracy in our whole chain of argument? 
If we cannot make men Catholics on Catholic 
grounds, at least let us do so on Protestan 
grounds. 

Still further, the pious Catholic disputant 
has been at times led on to answer the chal- 
lenges of the Protestant, by the very strength 
of his own convictions, that the Bible and 
Catholicism are no more in contradiction with 
one another than the light of the moon is in 
contradiction with that of the stars. Himself 
unable to discern that discrepancy betwee 
his creed and the Bible, which he hears » 
clamorously alleged by his opponents, he thinks 
that nothing will be more easy than to con- 
vince the well-meaning Protestant that every 
dogma of Pope Pius’ creed is written, clear a 
the day, in the pages of Holy Scripture. He 
imputes to his adversary the same candour 
and simple-minded humility of which he bim- 
self is conscious. He conceives that it 
nothing but want of better information, ani 
of a little more logical acuteness, which pre 
vents men who read the Bible from embracing 
Catholicism. He cannot comprehend hor 
persons with tolerable information and ave 
rage abilities should fail to be convinced whet 
the question is fairly put before them, Av 
so he descends from his own proper vantage 
ground; he steps off from the rock on whica 
he stood, on to the unstable sands of privat 


judgment, and buckling on his armour defe 


his opponent to a friendly combat, ™ the 
expectation that a few plain texts and argu 
ments will open his eyes, and bring him to the 
fect of the Catholic Church, a penitent pray 
for admission into her fold. ' 
Hence, for some length of time this countty 
has been deluged with Bible controversié » 
tween Catholics and Protestants. bo 
mean to say that the Catholic Chureh hers 
has condescended to meet her opponents" 
this arena of their own choice. It is only ber 
and there that we conceive that her defender 


have mistaken their true line of defence ; 
weapons of attack. We wish we could ban 
also, that the tide of Seripture discuss” 
this kind was now shewing signs © 
| from its flow. Unfortunately, this 8 
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the case. We perpetually hear and see ser- 
mons, tracts, platform battles, private disputa- 
tions, and every form and species of contro- 
versy, all based upon this fallacious ground, 
and giving up to Protestants that very princi- 
ple which is the real point in dispute between 
us. Pious Catholies, both lay and clerical, 
charge their guns to the very muzzle with 
texts of Scripture—which to their own eyes 
are enough to blow the whole fabric of heresy 


into a thousand atoms,—and firing them off 


into the faces of their foes, are astonished to 
find that the only result is a tremendous noise, 
a cloud of dust and smoke, and a return volley 
of opposition texts sent rattling about their 
ears. We mean no disrespect to the zealous, 
devoted, and learned men (and women) who 
thus come forward to fight the battles of the 
truth; but we must confess, that if there is 
one practice in the present day which is in our 
eyes dull, noisy, tiresome, and profitless, it is 
this effort to batter down the heavy walls of 
heresy with these showers of small shot, and 
explosions of fire and smoke. ‘The edifice of 
Protestantism must be undermined, and blown 
into the air, with all its imposing exterior and 
its gewgaw decorations. 

We therefore beg most respectfully to sug- 
gest to such of our friends and readers as hope 
to convert England by means of Bible-texts, 
that they are in reality admitting the truth of 
Protestantism when they adopt any such sys- 
tem of argument. For what ts the question 
between the Catholic Church and the various 
denominations of the Protestant world? Is 
it not all comprised in this one doctrine, that 
the private judgment of the individual, how- 


| Catholies. 





ever learned, pious, and candid he may be, is — 
| The only real result which text-handling has 


not the authority to which Almighty God com- 
mands us to defer in the interpretation of the 
words of holy writ? Is the Bible, explained 
and argued upon by any single person, or any 
number of persons, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, the test of truth, or is it not? Did 
the Apostles adopt this modern system? Did 
the primitive Christians ? Did the fathers at 
Nice? Did the great doctors of the Church? 
Did the Council of Trent? Does the Pope 
follow it now? Who does follow it, except 
Protestants themselves? We do not scruple 
to assert, that an attempt to convert an Angli- 
can, a Dissenter, or a member of the Russian 
Greek Church, by proving to his private judg- 
ment that the doctrines of the Council of Trent 
are to be found in the Bible, is based upon a 
dogma which directly contradicts the Catholic 
religion itself. It starts with the assumption 
that private judgment is, after all, the ultimate 
authority to settle the dispute. It puts the 
Bible into the Protestant’s hand, and says to 
him, “ Your own intellect is the judge; deter- 
mine the question for yourself.” 

These views may, we fear, seem harsh to 
some of our readers; but we do entreat them 
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| to regard the matter dispassionately, and to ask 


themselves whether they are not unconsciously 
entering into a compromise with deadly error, 
when they thus rely upon Scripture proofs 
as the ground on which men oughé to become 
We deny that any body is bound 
to become a Catholic for any such reasoning 
whatsoever, however clear and cogent appear 
the Catholic interpretation thus presented to 
him. A Protestant, whose judgment és con- 
vinced by the proofs laid before it, has a per- 
fect right to turn round upon his Catholic 
opponent, and say, “ My good friend, is it not 
your belief that my private intellect is not 
competent to ascertain the meaning of Serip- 
ture? Why, then, do you bid me act upon 
these arguments you seem to build upon its 
words? I grant that your interpretation seems 
unanswerable to me; but then you tell me 
that I am not competent to decide. If I must 
not receive the Protestant interpretation, how- 
ever clear it seems to my intellect, why should 
I receive the Catholic interpretation, when in 
its turn it seems unanswerable? If private 
judgment is worthless when it upholds Lu- 
ther’s view of justification, why is it to be 
depended on when it upholds the Catholic 
view of justification 7” 

And let us ask, what has been the result of 
this covert adoption of the Protestant prin- 
ciple for the proof of Catholic doctrine? Let 
an inquiry be made into the grounds of the 
conversion of the vast numbers of persons of 
various ranks who at any time have submitted 
to the Church, and it will be found almost in- 
variably that the determining motive which 
has swayed them has been something wholly 
distinct from what is called Bible controversy. 


wrought upon them has been, not a conviction 
of the truth of certain Catholic doctrines, but 
a conviction that text-handling is utterly pro- 
fitless as a means of ascertaining the dogmas 
of revelation, and that they must give it up 
altogether, and go elsewhere, if they would 
discover any truth whatsoever. 

The only advantage, indeed, that we can 
hope for from Bible controversy with Protest- 
ants is, to shew that it is radically valueless 
as an instrument for the discovery of truth, 
Texts are of scarcely any use except to puzzle. 
In this way they do admirable service. If it 
is difficult to prove Catholicism from the Bible, 
it is extremely easy to disprove Protestantism, 
With five minutes’ thought we should be pre- 
pared with texts and arguments enough to 
overthrow every heretical theory that ever was 
broached ; but that is far different from con- 
vincing an intelligent mind that the Catholic 


interpretation of these same passages is the 


true one. As a preliminary process to shatter 
the structure of Protestant error, nothing is 
more useful than an array of well-chosen texts 
from the Bible. For we have a right to de- 
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mand of the Protestant that he should be able 
to interpret the whole Bible on his own prin- 
ciples. He claims to be able to do so. It is 
the very essence of his creed that the Bible 
throughout, being throughout inspired, up- 
holds his various doctrines. We therefore ask 
nothing unreasonable when we point out a 
multiplicity of passages from the Gospels and 
Epistles, and demand such a rational interpre- 
tation of them as shall harmonise with the de- 
ductions he draws from other parts of the same 
Scripture. If he cannot do this, he is bound 
to admit that his very principle of interpreta- 
tion is rotten. 

But with us the case is the reverse. We 
do not pretend to be able individually to in- 
terpret every passage of the Bible, except under 
the direction of the Church. We start with 
the admission that our private judgment is 
incompetent. We disown the idea that a doc- 
trine is to be rejected, because to us it seems 
not to harmonise with this or that text. We 
do not say that there are any texts in the 
Bible which seem to us (that is, to the writer 
of these remarks) to be opposed to any one 
Catholic doctrine. On the contrary, as a matter 
of fact, the harmony of the whole of Scripture 
and the Tridentine doctrines to our private 
judgment appears perfect. But this is merely 
accidental, because we happen to have studied 
the bearings of Scripture upon Catholic doc- 
trines with great care and attention. In the 
case of many Catholies, just as good and just 
as able as ourselves, or very much more so, 
there do seem to be occasional difficulties in 
the Bible text. But then they both admit 
and maintain that this is only a seeming dis- 
crepancy, and they do not doubt the Catholic 
doctrine, because here and there they find a 
text which to their private intellects seems 
scarcely to harmonise with it. They regard 
the Church as a far better interpreter than 
themselves ; and not only as a better one, but 
as an interpreter different in kind, being guided 
by the infallible Spirit of God, while they at 
the best can only be learned, pious, and acute. 

With Protestants, however, the case is far 
different. They commence with disowning the 
living Chureh as their guide. They assume 
that in one shape or other their own judgment 
is the ultimate authority. And therefore we 
have a right to demand from them a reconcil- 
ing of the whole of the Bible with their system 
of morals and doctrine. And in this way 
Bible controversy may be of extreme service 
to the cause of truth. It fully answers the 
purpose of shewing that whether Catholicism 
be true or not, Protestantism certainly is not 
true, : 





the doctrine of Transubstantiation- 


Experience, further, as we have already 


said, as well as consistency of principle, con- 


demns all attempts to prove the truth of Ca- | 


tholiec doctrines, as the ground on which men 
ought to become Catholics. We hardly ever, 


| if ever, heard of an instance in which an 


good had been done by popular Bible Contry, 
versy. In most cases it does infinite mischies 
It prejudices every really intelligent and wel, 
informed man against the Catholic faith, be. 
cause it shews him how little can really he 
quoted from the Scriptures in support of many 
of the distinctive doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. He sees Catholics placing their cays 
upon a basis which their utmost efforts canno, 
prove to be a sufficient foundation for the 
structure they would raise upon it; at the same 
time that he cannot help suspecting that they 
are not themselves satisfied with the true (). 
tholic basis of their faith, but must needs adopt 
the Protestant principle as a last resource, 
Nothing is worse than to risk truth on unsound 
or insuflicient arguments. The most undeni- 
able truths are perilled by attempts to prove 
them on unsatisfactory reasoning. And thus 
it happens, that for every ignorant Protestant 
who is dazzled by the apparently cogent Scrip. 
tural proofs of Catholic doctrine which he 
hears or reads, ten or twenty of the more 
learned and more clear-sighted are confirmed 
in their belief that Catholicism is not only 
unproved by Scripture, but is actually con- 
tradicted by it. 

The fact is, that those who attempt to prove 
such doctrines as that of the Blessed Trinity, 
of the Real Presence, of Purgatory, of Inve 
cation, of Infant Baptism, and of the Sacrs 
ments generally, from Scripture only, are for 
the most part unacquainted with the state ofthe 
Protestant intelligence on the subject of Bibl 
criticism. They have little or no knowledg 
both of the subtleties and the really weights 
difficulties which accomplished Protestant er- 
tics bring against the Scripture arguments i 
favour of these and other great truths of the 
Gospel. If they were to be brought into com 
tact with a competent opponent, they woul 
feel at once the hopelessness of meeting bit 
upon any but a truly Catholic ground, ani 
would fly at once for refuge to the authoni 
of the Church, as the only proof of any doe 
trine whatsoever which God has given to mel. 
And they would be forced to admit that th 
niceties of criticism, and the profound natur 
of the analytical and metaphysical inquine 
involved in the interpretation of apparel! 
easy texts, were hopelessly above the capi 
ties of the vast majority of even the most fe 
spectable congregations or audiences. 

Take an example by way of illustrative 
The Catholic very naturally alleges that 
our blessed Lord’s words, * This is MY bods 


are taken in their obvious sense, ee 


it is commonly replied by Protestants r 
there are other texts in Scripture, su¢ rn 
am the vine,” or “I am the door, in 

the obvious meaning is on all hands agreeé 


be not literaily true ; therefore, says 
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testant, if you take the words “I am the vine” 
metaphorically, why should I not take the 
words * This is my body” metaphorically also ? 
Now we should like to see a congregation 
which was intellectually capable of compre- 
hending the true reply to this Protestant sub- 
tlety. We suspect there are many Catholics 
who would be grievously puzzled by having 
it put before them; and still more who could 
not give a clear answer to it, suited even to an 
intelligent audience ; while to most congrega- 
tions the answer to it would be profoundly in- 
comprehensible. They would go away with 
the impression that the Protestant difliculty 
was not really answered at all. 

The great point which is overlooked in this 
Scripture controversy is, the distinction be- 
tween the explanation of a text, and the em- 
ployment of that text as the proof of a doe- 
trine. The Bible abounds with passages which 
cannot be understood except on the supposi- 
tion that Catholic doctrines are true; but 
these passages are for the most part wholly 
insufficient to prove those doctrines, apart from 
any other authority in their favour. The 
Bible is like a lock of the most complicated 
character, which is opened in a moment by 
the key that really fits it, but refuses to yield 
to any other, however well it may seem to an- 
swer to some portion of its manifold intrica- 
cies. Catholicism is this key ; it explains the 
whole Bible, even to the minutest text. Pro- 
testantism, in its various forms, only explains 


certain portions; one sect omitting one set of 


texts, and another another. But it is manifest 
that a man who has not the right key may 
pore upon the lock till he is blind, and never 
learn how to open it. From the lock itself 
he cannot devise the right construction of the 
key. The maker alone can do this, Aud so 
it is with the Holy Scriptures. [He who wrote 
them can alone give the interpretation. To 
those who go not to his prophets for their 
unfolding, the sacred words will be like the 
handwriting on the wall before the idolatrous 
monarch and his people. ‘They will trouble 
and terrify them. Daniel alone can unveil the 
mystery, and read the prophecy and its hidden 
signification. 

How, then, it will be asked, is the Catholic 
religion to be propagated among Protestants 7 
If we are not to prove it from the Bible, how 
are we to prove it? We reply, in the first 
place, by being consistent in our reasoning. 
‘Truth never gains by bad logic. In the se- 
cond place, we deny that what is commonly 
called proof has any thing to do with the se- 
parate doctrines of religion. How were the 
doctrines of Christianity taught by our Savi- 
our, and by his Apostles after Him? Vere 
they proved to the Jews and Pagans? Far 
from it. Our blessed Lord proved only one 
thing, and that was, that Hie had divine autho- 
rity to teach ; and the Aposiles in like manner 
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proved their divine commission, and nothing 
more, Beyond that, they merely « xpounded 
their doctrines with all fulness of « xplanation, 
and, exhibiting the treasures of the Gospel to 
a starving world, bade them come and be satis- 
fied. St. Paul tells us that he manifested the 
truth to the consciences of his hearers; and 
such 1s still the way to win souls to Christ in 
his Church. The means to convert England 
to the Catholic religion is to shew it what the 
Catholie religion really is, and not to enter 
into interminable di putes about 
written in Greek, and which people who do 
not know Greek cannot critic ally investigate 
without absurdity. Evglishmen do not want 
criticism or controve Psy ; they have had more 
than enough of it; they want a religion that 
will give them a practical power over sin and 


P tonal ire s 


suffering, and do that for them which they 
have learnt that Protestantism will not 
They want their prejudices against Catholi- 
cism removed, not by Bible texts, but by 
shewing them what Catholicism is as a matter 
of fact. A hungry man does not want a dis- 
cussion on the functions of digestion ; he wants 
a dinner, We may be well assured that Al- 
mighty God will always bless that means of 
propagating the truth which is in conformity 
with the rules Lle laid 
Now He did not cause the Bible to be written 
in order that we might prove the 
the Gospel from its pages, for various reasons. 


has down. 


himself 


doctrines of 


First, the Gospel was preached to men for 
many years without any New Testament at 
all; secondly, most men cannot read; and 


thirdly, of those who can read their own lan- 


guage, very few can read Greck, in which 
language the New Testament was written, 
Therefore we must find some other means for 


spreading the knowledge of the truth, aud that 

means must be the same which Jesus Christ, 

which his Apostles, and which his Saint 

ever employe d for the purpose. 
Catholics, further, 

overrate the amount of Seriptural 

possess d by Protestants. We hcar them talk 
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fluently about the Bible, and the Lible only; 
but it is marvellous how little acq 
they have with its contents. As a 


rule thre VY are eross 4 ieporant of all but a few 
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select passages, adapted to their own peculiar 
views. A Protestant well-informed in the 
whole Bible isa phenomenon as rare as a blos 
soming aloe-plant. One man is fond of the 
Gospels ; another is devoted to St. Paul's 


Epistles, or some p irts of them: a third sticks 


to St. James and the Pealnis; a fourth ts partial 
to the Old ‘Testament history ; a filth dables 
in prophecy , and has text ready for every 


revolution that happens in France or Italy ; 
but, we say it 
as comfortably 
the Bible which it sly ably condemn | 
theories, as of the Talmud or the Koran. ‘To 
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mand of the Protestant that Ae should be able 
to interpret the whole Bible on his own prin- 
ciples. He claims to be able to do so. It is 
the very essence of his creed that the Bible 
throughout, being throughout inspired, up- 
holds his various doctrines. We therefore ask 
nothing unreasonable when we point out a 
multiplicity of passages from the Gospels and 
Epistles, and demand such a rational interpre- 
tation of them as shall harmonise with the de- 
ductions he draws from other parts of the same 
Scripture. If he cannot do this, he is bound 
to admit that his very principle of interpreta- 
tion is rotten. 

But with us the case is the reverse. We 
do not pretend to be able individually to in- 
terpret every passage of the Bible, except under 
the direction of the Church. We start with 
the admission that our private judgment is 
incompetent. We disown the idea that a doc- 
trine is to be rejected, because to us it seems 
not to harmonise with this or that text. We 
do not say that there are any texts in the 
Bible which seem to us (that is, to the writer 
of these remarks) to be opposed to any one 
Catholic doctrine. On the contrary, as a matter 
of fact, the harmony of the whole of Scripture 
and the Tridentine doctrines to our private 
judgment appears perfect. But this is merely 
accidental, because we happen to have studied 
the bearings of Scripture upon Catholic doe- 
trines with great care and attention. In the 
case of many Catholies, just as good and just 
as able as ourselves, or very much more so, 
there do seem to be occasional difficulties in 
the Bible text. But then they both admit 
and maintain that this is only a seeming dis- 
crepancy, and they do not doubt the Catholic 
doctrine, because here and there they find a 
text which to their private intellects seems 
scarcely to harmonise with it. They regard 
the Chureh as a far better interpreter than 
themselves; and not only as a better one, but 
as an interpreter different in kind, being guided 
by the infallible Spirit of God, while they at 
the best can only be learned, pious, and acute. 

With Protestants, however, the case is far 
different. They commence with disowning the 
living Chureh as their guide. They assume 
that in one shape or other their own judgment 
is the ultimate authority. And therefore we 
have a right to demand from them a reconcil- 
ing of the whole of the Bible with their system 
of morals and doctrine. And in this way 


Bible controversy may be of extreme service | 
to the cause of truth. It fully answers the | 


purpose of shewing that whether Catholicism 
be true or not, Protestantism certainly is not 
true, 

Experience, further, as we have already 
said, as well as consistency of principle, con- 
demns all attempts to prove the truth of Ca- 
tholic doctrines, as the ground on which men 
vught to become Catholics. We hardly ever, 
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. if ever, heard of an instance in which any real 
good had been done by popular Bible contro. 
versy. In most cases it does infinite mischief. 
_ It prejudices every really intelligent and well. 
informed man against the Catholic faith, be. 
cause it shews him how little can really he 
quoted from the Scriptures in support of many 
of the distinctive doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. He sees Catholics placing their cause 
upon a basis which their utmost efforts cannot 
prove to be a sufficient foundation for the 
structure they would raise upon it; at the same 
time that he cannot help suspecting that they 
are not themselves satisfied with the true Ca- 
tholic basis of their faith, but must needs adopt 
the Protestant principle as a last resource. 
Nothing is worse than to risk truth on unsound 
or insufficient arguments. The most undeni- 
able truths are perilled by attempts to prove 
them on unsatisfactory reasoning. And thus 
it happens, that for every ignorant Protestant 
who is dazzled by the apparently cogent Scrip- 
tural proofs of Catholic doctrine which he 
hears or reads, ten or twenty of the more 
learned and more clear-sighted are confirmed 
in their belief that Catholicism is not only 
unproved by Scripture, but is actually con- 
tradicted by it. 

The fact is, that those who attempt to prove 
such doctrines as that of the Blessed Trinity, 
of the Real Presence, of Purgatory, of Invo- 
cation, of Infant Baptism, and of the Sacra- 
ments generally, from Scripture only, are for 
the most part unacquainted with the state ofthe 
Protestant intelligence on the subject of Bible 
criticism. They have little or no knowledge 
both of the subtleties and the really weighty 
difficulties which accomplished Protestant eri- 
tics bring against the Scripture arguments in 
favour of these and other great truths of the 
Gospel. If they were to be brought into con- 
tact with a competent opponent, they would 
feel at once the hopelessness of meeting him 
upon any but a truly Catholic ground, and 
would fly at once for refuge to the authority 
of the Church, as the only proof of any doc- 
trine whatsoever which God has given to men. 
And they would be forced to admit that the 
niceties of criticism, and the profound nature 
of the analytical and metaphysical inquiries 
involved in the interpretation of apparently 
easy texts, were hopelessly above the capac 
| ties of the vast majority of even the most re 
_ spectable congregations or audiences. 

Take an example by way of illustratio?. 
The Catholic very naturally alleges that if 
our blessed Lord’s words, “ This is my body; 
are taken in their obvious sense, they tea 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. But now 
it is commonly replied by Protestants, Gs 
there are other texts in Scripture, such a 
am the vine,” or “I am the door,” in whic 
_ the obvious meaning is on all hands agree ° 
| be not literaily true ; therefore, says the #1 
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testant, if you take the words “I am the vine” 
metaphorically, why should I not take the 
words “ This is iy body” metaphorically also ? 
Now we should like to see a congregation 
which was intellectually capable of compre- 
hending the true reply to this Protestant sub- 
tlety. We suspect there are many Catholics 
who would be grievously puzzled by having 
it put before them; and still more who could 
not give a clear answer to it, suited even to an 
intelligent audience ; while to most congrega- 
tions the answer to it would be profoundly in- 
comprehensible. They would go away with 
the impression that the Protestant difficulty 
was not really answered at all. 

‘The great point which is overlooked in this 
Scripture controversy is, the distinction be- 
tween the explanation of a text, and the em- 
ployment of that text as the proof of a doe- 
trine. The Bible abounds with passages which 
cannot be understood except on the supposi- 
tion that Catholic doctrines are true; but 
these passages are for the most part wholly 
insufficient to prove those doctrines, apart from 
any other authority in their favour. The 
Bible is like a lock of the most complicated 
character, which is opened in a moment by 
the key that really fits it, but refuses to yield 
to any other, however well it may seem to an- 
swer to some portion of its manifold intrica- 
cies, Catholicism is this key ; it explains the 
whole Bible, even to the minutest text. Pro- 
testantism, in its various forms, only explains 
certain portions; one sect omitting one set of 
texts, and another another. But it is manifest 
that a man who has not the right key may 
pore upon the lock till he is blind, and never 
learn how to open it. From the lock itself 
he cannot devise the right construction of the 
key. The maker alone can do this. Aud so 
it is with the Holy Scriptures. He who wrote 
them can alone give the interpretation. To 
those who go not to his prophets for their 
unfolding, the sacred words will be like the 
handwriting on the wall before the idolatrous 
monarch and his people. ‘They will trouble 
aud terrify them. Daniel alone can unveil the 
mystery, and read the prophecy and its hidden 
signification. 

How, then, it will be asked, is the Catholic 
religion to be propagated among Protestants ? 
If we are not to prove it from the Bible, how 
are we to prove it? We reply, in the first 
place, by being consistent in our reasoning. 
Truth never gains by bad logic. In the se- 
cond place, we deny that what is commonly 
called proof has any thing to do with the se- 
parate doctrines of religion. How were the 
doctrines of Christianity taught by our Savi- 
our, and by his Apostles after Him? Vere 
they proved to the Jews and Pagans? Far 
from it. Our blessed Lord proved only one 
thing, and that was, that He had divine autho- 
rity to teach ; and the Apostles in like manner 
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proved their divine commission, and nothing 
more, Beyond that, they merely expounded 
their doctrines with all fulness of explanation, 
and, exhibiting the treasures of the Gospel to 
a starving world, bade them come and be satis- 
fied. St. Paul tells us that he manifested the 
truth to the consciences of his hearers; and 
such 1s still the way to win souls to Christ in 
his Church. The means to convert England 
to the Catholic religion is to shew it what the 
Catholic religion realiy is, and not to enter 
into interminable disputes about passages 
written in Greek, and which people who do 
not know Greek cannot critically investigate 
without absurdity. Luglishmen do not want 
criticism or controversy ; they have had more 
than enough of it; they want a religion that 
will give them a practical power over sin and 
suffering, and do that for them which they 
have learnt that Protestantism will not do. 
They want their prejudices against Catholi- 
cism removed, not by Bible texts, but by 
shewing them what Catholicism is as a matter 
of fact. A hungry man does not want a dis- 
cussion on the functions of digestion ; he wauts 
a dinner. We may be well assured that Al- 
mighty God will always bless that means of 
propagating the truth which is in conformity 
with the rules He himself has laid down. 
Now He did not cause the Bible to be written 


in order that we might prove the doctrines of 


the Gospel from its pages, for various reasons. 
First, the Gospel was preached to men for 
many years without any New Testament at 
all; secondly, most men cannot read; and 
thirdly, of those who can read their own lan- 
guage, very few can read Greck, in which 
language the New Testament was written, 
Therefore we must find some other meaus for 
spreading the knowledge of the truth, and that 
means must be the same which Jesus Christ, 
which his Apostles, and which his Saints have 
ever employed for the purpose. 

Catholics, further, very often immensely 
overrate the amount of Scriptural knowledge 
possessed by Protestants. We hcar them talk 
fluently about the Bible, and the Lible only ; 
but it is marvellous how little acquaintance 
they have with its contents. As a general 
rule they are gross'y iguorant of all but a few 
select passages, adapted to their own peculiar 
views. A Protestant well-informed in the 
whole Bible is a phenomenon as rare as a blos- 
soming aloe-plant. One man is fond of the 
Gospels; another is devoted to St. Paul's 
Epistles, or some parts of them: a third sticks 
to St. James and the Psalms; a fourth is partial 
to the Old ‘Testament history ; a fifth dabbles 
in prophecy, and has a text ready for every 
revolution that happens in Trance or Italy ; 
but, we say it advisedly, most l’rotestants are 
as comfortably ignorant of all those parts of 


| the Bible which palpably condemn their own 
theories, as of the Talmud or the Koran. To 
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argue with such persons from the Bible is evi- | 
? _a habit of true Catholic meditation on the 


dently worse than useless, except to shew them 
that they really know nothing about the ques- 
tions in dispute. It is very useful to point 
out to them the simplicity with which they 
have overlooked a vast portion of that source 
to which they look for truth; but to reason 
with them on the supposition that they are 
competent Scripture critics is evidently absurd. 

Whenever Protestants really have difficul- 
ties in the explanation of any important texts, 
it is of course our duty to offer them every 
explanation in our power, provided we never 
encourage the encroachments of private judg- 
ment, or foster a belief that ordinary men may 
expect a full comprehension of every difficult 
passage. For it is as undoubtedly true that 
the whole of Scripture is in harmony with 
Catholic doctrines, as that it was not designed 
hy God to furnish a complete proof of them 
all. And as there are few things more de- 
lightful to the pious Catholic than to meditate 
upon the written word, and to note its exqui- 
site union with the system and teaching of the 
Church, so it is our duty to enlighten every 
well-disposed Protestant to the utmost of our 
power in this same intimate relationship be- 
tween what is written and unwritten. And 
well shall we be rewarded for our pains when 
we thus betake ourselves to Scripture criti- 
cism on a truly Catholic basis, and employ the 
Bible for the purpose for which Almighty God 





caused it to be written, instead of employing | 
but the loving diligence with which he un- 


it on the principles of Luther and Calvin. 
One after another shall we see the old false 
iiterpretations melt away from Protestant eyes, 
till at length, with their whole souls illumi- 
nated with the glorious light of Divine Truth, 
they will wonder that they could ever so per- 
vert the words of Holy Seripture as they were 
wont to do in the days of their early ignorance. 

There is, however, another evil which has 
partly flowed from our thus mistaking the use 
of the sacred volume, to which we must 
briefly refer. Bible controversy has materi- 
ally interfered with Bible reading amongst 
ourselves, There can be no question that the 
devout study of the Scriptures by those who 
are enlightened to interpret them by the light 
of the true Church, is a practice of the great- 
est benefit to the pious soul. From the days 
of Timothy to the present hour the holiest and 
wisest Saints have urgently recommended the 
practice, both by their words and by their 
example. And we eannot but believe that 
the contrast which in this re spect still exists 
between too many English Catholics and the 
great masters of the spiritual life, is partly 
owing to the irrational use to which the Bible 


controversial spirit eminently unfitted to foster 


Word of God. 

Few persons, indeed, can have failed to 
remark the extraordinary familiarity with the 
whole of the sacred volume which is displayed 
both by the Fathers of the Church, and by 
her medieval and modern Saints who have 
left us records of their habits of thought in 
their writings. From Augustine and Chry- 
sostom, and their great contemporaries, down 
to the very last canonised Saints, such as St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, we see the most manifest 
proofs that the devout study of the Bible, as 
distinguished from the critical and exegetical, 
has formed a very substantial portion of the 
occupations of their daily Christian life. The 
writings of the last-mentioned Saint are, many 
of them, in the hands of almost all our readers, 
and we therefore refer to them especially, as 
a proof of what has been ever the spirit incul- 
cated by the Church upon her children. Open 
the works of St. Alphonsus wherever we may, 
we sce the same tokens of that perfect ac- 
quaintance with the whole of the sacred canon, 
which could result from nothing less than an 
habitual, and more than daily, perusal of its 
pages. St. Alphonsus, indeed, uses the words 
of the Bible almost as naturally and easily as 
his own. He glides from one to the other 
with an almost imperceptible transition, prov- 
ing not only the absolute identity of his 
thoughts with those of the inspired writers, 


ceasingly prosecuted the study of their writ- 


ings. . 
Or, again, take up one of the most admir- 
able and popular of Catholic books of devo- 
tion, the Paradisus Anime Christiane. We 


scarcely exaggerate the fact when we say that 


_ this delightful manual is made up of the very 


words of the Holy Scripture. Through all 
its six or seven hundred closely printed pages, 
comprising as they do meditations of all kinds, 
litanies, prayers, and hymns, there is scarcely 
a sentence which does not shew that to its 
author, and to the other writers of whose 
works he has availed himself, the study of the 
Bible was as daily bread. Those who are 


not themselves thoroughly familiar with the 


has been occasionally turned in our controver- | 


sies with Protestants. Our attention has been 
called away from a devout study of the Bible 
for our own personal benefit, to a se arching of 
its pages for strong anti-Protestant texts, in a 


Bible can scarcely form an idea how com- 
pletely the authors of the prayers and medi- 
tations in the Paradisus have acquired the 
habit of expressing themselves in the very 
words of the Bible. ‘They seem to have ab- 
sorbed it into their very nature; so that as 
Englishmen speak English, and Frenchmen 
l'rench, they almost utter their every thought 
in the language of divine inspiration. 
But nowhere is the incessant meditatiot 
upon the Bible, which the Catholic Church 
encourages in her children, more foreibly 
shewn than in her own divine offices. The 
Missal, the Breviary, and every other similar 
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book, is clearly the production of minds lite- 
rally stored to the full with the contents of 
the sacred Scriptures. Five-sixths of the de- 
votions which the Catholic Church puts into 
the mouths of her sons are nothing more than 
adaptations of quotations from the Old and 
New Testaments, employed with such exqui- 
site skill and such a wonderful insight into the 
depths of meaning which are hidden in every 
word which has been dictated by the Spirit 
of God, as prove that they were framed by 
men whose life was spent in pious meditation 
on the Scriptures. And the same extraordi- 
nary acquaintance with the sacred text is dis- 
played whensoever any new offices are set 
forth by the highest authorities in the Church. 
The same divine spirit of devout learning 
which produced the oldest services in the 
Missal and Breviary, still lives in the services 
of the more recent festivals; shewing unde- 
niably that to the really well-instructed and 
intelligent Catholic the Bible is in very deed 
that Paradise, that garden of delights, in which 
the soul of regenerate man walks with never- 
fading joy, and meets and converses with his 
Almighty God and Saviour. 

Protestants, indeed, are for the most part 
unacquainted with this striking peculiarity in 
all the greatest lights of Catholicism, and in 
her authorised offices; and we should do well 
to bring this feature of true Catholicism pro- 
minently before their notice. But, at the same 
time, we can scarcely wonder at their igno- 
rance of the fact, when they have so often 
seen us bending all our energies to a profitless 
Bible controversy, to the detriment of our own 
personal study of the Holy Scriptures. We 
know that to some of the best disposed of 
Protestants, who are really desirous to ascer- 
tain what is the truth, the want of scriptural 
knowledge displayed by many amongst us is a 
real stumbling-block, and not a mere excuse 
for remaining in the possession of earthly 
riches, comforts, and domestic enjoyments. 
They imagine that continental Catholicism, 
and the Catholicism which the spirit of the 
Church at Rome itself upholds, is the same as 
that English Catholicism which presents itself 
to their eyes in the common course of daily 
life. Of course they are grievously mistaken, 
and very likely they ought to know better. 
But still, it is a fact that while intelligent 
Protestants remain untouched by our Bible 
controversy, they cannot reconcile our com- 
parative neglect of the perpetual study of the 
sacred volume, and the absence of scriptural 
illustration which they see, or think they see, 
in much of our modern Catholic preaching, 
with that remarkable acquaintance with the 
Bible, and incessant reference to its authority, 


! 








which is the characteristic of the primitive | 


Fathers of the Church. 
It is, we believe, an idea with some of the 
most candid of Protestants, that the use of the 





| a certain extent, therefore, the Bible shares 
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numerous minor devotions of the Church is 
unfavourable to this constant study of the 
Bible; and we may take this occasion for as- 
suring all such observers, that whatever may 
be our deficiencies, they result from no such 
cause as that to which they impute them. 
They are our own fault personally, and not 
the fault of the Catholic Church, or of any 
part of her devotional and practical system. 
No person experimentally acquainted with the 
daily devotions of Catholics would suppose 
that they tended to lessen their regard for 
the sacred Scriptures. On the contrary, they 
quicken, in a wonderful degree, our percep- 
tion of the reality of the Gospel narratives, 
and of the subjects of the Old and New Tes- 
taments generally, and thus enable the Catho- 
lic reader to study the very words of inspira- 
tion themselves with a keenness of sight, and, 
so to say, a spiritual gusto, which is unknown 
to those who have not the divine gift of faith 
in all its fulness, Nothing, indeed, can be 
more erroneous than the estimate formed by 
the Protestant looker-on of the practical effects 
of Catholic devotions. However candid, ear- 
nest, and humbly critical he may be, and how- 
ever zealously he may try those devotions in 
his own case, it is impossible that he should ever 
comprehend their real influence upon the spi- 
ritual life until he essays them within the fold 
of the Church. For example, conceive what 
an idea would be entertained by the very best 
of Protestants of the use and effects of the 
Rosary! We suppose that it is almost a lite- 
ral impossibility for any person, not a Catholic, 
to understand the true spirit of that much- 
loved devotion, to comprehend how Catholics 
practise it, or to judge of its ultimate effects 
upon the soul. 

On the other hand, the Bible being unques- 
tionably not only a difficult book, but also a 
book written in a peculiar style, which, being 
antique in its structure, is unlike the ordinary 
modern modes of speaking and writing, can 
never become what is called a popular book. 
Undoubtedly to the end of the world, and 
amidst all variations of age and nation, it will 
be more popular than any uninspired com- 


| position; but nevertheless it will, from its 


very structure, never be popular in the sense 
that the writings of contemporaries are popu- 
lar. This is a point which ought never to be 
forgotten by those who would encourage the 
personal study of the Scriptures among pious 
Catholics of different classes. We must not 
overlook the fact, that though the Bible does 
not share the peculiarities of human error, it 
does share the peculiarities of human style and 
language. ‘The Old Testament is essentially 
a Hebrew book, and the New Testament a 
book written by Jews, who spoke a peculiar 
dialect of Greek, and thought in the forms of 
thought of the age in which they lived. To 
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the fate of every other book written in the 
language and by the instrumentality of human 
beings. In most other cases, a very few cen- 
turies serve to make the most precious writings 
obsolete, except among the learned and cul- 
tivated few. To the ordinary Christian, the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church are 
now dull and uninteresting, because they wrote 
like men of their own day, and not in our 
style. 





Such is also the fate of the medieval | 


historians, of the early poets of modern times, | 


Chaucer, Dante, and even Spenser. Already 
Milton, Bacon, and the great writers of a still 
later date, have lost their savour to the com- 
mon taste; they are praised by the multitude, 
but read only by the few. And if the world 
lasts another two or three hundred years, we 
too shall become obsolete and antiquated to 
our posterity ; and even though our language 


be substantially unchanged, our modes of | 


thought and argument will have passed away. 

We do not believe, therefore, that the Bible 
can ever be, or ever has been, what is termed 
a book of popular reading. Among Pro- 
testants, who are the loudest and most urgent 
in enjoining its perusal by all classes, it is 
really studied by few. The studious and edu- 
cated will alone make it that perpetual object 
of meditation, which is not the less a blessing 
and a privilege, because it is confined to the 
more intellectual and accomplished minds. It 


is notorious that the opinions of Protestants | 


are not formed by the text of Scripture, with- 
out note or comment. ‘There is not one Pro- 
testant in a hundred who does not read modern 
books with a greater relish and interest, and 
understands them more easily, than he does 
the Bible. He may love the Bible, and ve- 
nerate the Bible, and read the Bible every 
day, and in some degree appreciate its sur- 
passing perfections, and drink an occasional 
draught from its living streams, but the actual 
formation of his mind and principles depends 
upon the conversation of his companions and 
the written books of his contemporaries. 
Here, too, we cannot help remarking that 
perfect wisdom and considerateness with which 
the Catholic Church adapts herself to these 
peculiarities in the Scriptures and in human 
nature. While her great offices, whether in 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Breviary offices, 
or any others, are formed both on the model 
of the Scripture style, and to a great extent 
from the very words of Scripture, she enjoins 
the use of these prayers and exercises upon 


an educated class alone, namely, upon the | 


ministers of religion, and members of religious 
communities, 
to use any prayers whatsoever, according to 
their own inclinations, provided only they 
are the same in spirit with those which the 
Church puts into the mouths of her Bi- 


shops and clergy. Constructing, as she has | 








downwards, of a highly elaborate and refined 
character, whose beauty and perfections cay 
be thoroughly relished only by the cultivated 
and meditative soul, she forces none of them 
upon the immense mixed body of her children, 
but permits those who like it to use them, 
and those who love more modern, or more 
personally applicable devotions, to follow their 
own inclinations, and to hold communion with 
God in that language and those phrases which 
they find most expressive of their adoration, 
their faith, and their love. 

The wisdom of this rule of the Catholic 
Church is made singularly apparent by con- 
trasting it with the system which has prevailed 
in the Anglican body. The Church of Eng. 
land possesses a set of formularies, for the 
most part consisting of translations (often 
beautifully executed) of old Catholic devo- 
tions, and framed, though clumsily, on the 
old liturgical principles of the Missal and 
Breviary. She has, however, never adopted 
the Catholic practice of enjoining these au- 
thorised formularies of devotion on her minis- 
ters alone, but commands the whole body of 
her congregations to join in the words which 
are uttered by her clergy. And the result is 
manifest in the chilling heartlessness of almost 
all Anglican congregations as contrasted with 
the comparative warmth of those Protestant 
bodies which use extempore prayer, couched 
in more modern language, and adapted to 
more modern modes of thought. The gentle- 
men and ladies of the Established Church are 
the only portion of her members who really 
like her liturgy. The poor, the farmers, the 
shopkeepers, and many of the gentlefolks also, 
fly to spouting, declamatory prayers, as more 
hearty, more genuine, and more natural; not 
merely because they are spouting, declamatory, 
and more like sermons than prayers, but be- 
cause they are more like the ordinary modes 
of speech and writing of the present day. — 

While, then, we hail every increase in serip- 
tural knowledge in English Catholics, of what- 


| ever rank or occupation, not only as a thing 
| admirable and beneficial in itself, but as indi- 


cative of a more enlarged and truly Catholic 
practical system, we never expect to see the 


| Bible become the text-book of the ordinary 


The laity are left at liberty | 


done, a vast series of services, from the Mass | 


Christian’s private meditations. Wherever it 
is so, it is doubtless a most happy gift to him 
who so can make it; for there can be no 
question that no human composition, however 
perfect, can be put on a level with the actual 
writings of inspiration for furnishing food for 
the hunger of the soul. But the general prac- 
tice of uneducated private Catholics, we cat- 
not but believe, will be ever what it still is; 
they will prefer the study of Scripture, as they 
find it culled, illustrated, and enforced in their 
more modern books of meditation, to the 
simple, unadorned text, even though the lat- 


ter be the unalloyed word of Almighty God. 
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Rome Chrétienne; ou, Tableau Historique 
des Souvenirs et des Monumens Chrétiens 
de Rome. Par M. Eugene de la Gournerie. 
2 vols. Paris, Debécourt ; London, Burns. 

Tuts is one of those numerous works which 

of late years have been issuing in rapid suc- 

cession from the Catholic press of France, and 
have begun to exercise so salutary an influ- 
ence on the literature and the general intelli- 


gence of that country. The whole class of | 


writings to which these volumes belong, large 
and varied as it is, is comparatively unknown 
in this country. Indeed, we believe that the 
ignorance that prevails in this respect is greater 
than even those who are aware of the extent 
to which we carry our insular prejudices and 
self-satisfaction are in the habit of imagining. 
The existence of such a literature as Catholic 
France possesses is so little suspected by Eng- 
lish people in general, that we question whe- 
ther the fact would be received as credible 
on the faith of an ordinary informant. French 
literature in the minds of the many—the 
reading public, who draw their conclusions 
from the character of the works on the cata- 
logues of circulating libraries and popular 
publishers—stands for all that is extravagant 
in conception, false in principle, and immoral 
in sentiment. Hundreds have read, in the 
original or in translation, the brilliant but 
seductive romances of which the genius of 
our neighbours is so prolific, and are familiar, 
it may be, with the productions of an infidel 
philosophy and an anti-Catholic fanaticism, 
which assault the most sacred dogmas of 
Christianity under cover of a reverence for 
its true spirit and essence. And if there be 
a considerable number among the more re- 
Hecting and the more enlightened of our 
countrymen who have studied the elaborate 
works of a Guizot or a Thierry, those historians 
and philosophers who through their spirit of 
impartial research, and practical good sense 
and discernment, have been led often to bear 
unwilling testimony to the office which the 
Church has fulfilled in forming the civilisation 
and social polity of modern Europe; yet for 
every hundred such readers there is scarcely 
one who is acquainted with the writings which 
emanate from that nucleus of true Catholicism 
which is firmly establishing itself in the heart 
of the French nation, and gradually attracting 
to itself all that is pure and good and elevated 
in that vast mass of thought and genius which 
is fermenting in the midst of an active-minded 
people. 

The rising school of Catholic writers not 
only are remarkable for the largeness of their 
views, their warmth and depth of devotion, 
and for that clear and precise reasoning which 
has ever been the distinguishing characteristic 
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of French writers; but, placed as they have 
been in immediate contact with an avowed and 
active adversary, they have learnt to bring 
religion to bear upon the modern forms of in- 
fidelity, and those vital questions of social life, 
which are working with more or less promi- 
nency in the present European mind, and 
peculiarly in that of France. The exigencies 
of this warfare have led them to seek a fami- 
liarity with first principles in philosophy, poli- 
tics, and other branches of human science, 
whether theoretical or practical, which gives 
a peculiar value and interest to their works. 
Students and admirers of all that was laudable 


and excellent in the institutions and usages of 


the middle age, they are nevertheless pre-emi- 
nently men of progress; and while identifying 
themselves in principle with the faithful of all 
ages, are far from seeking to revive the anti- 
quated form, whether political or social, of a 
bygone time, but in their spirit and views, as 
in the line of action they practically adopt, 
are the children of the Church of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The work which has given occasion to the 
foregoing remarks is one of the most popular 
of its kind, and is written in so light and easy 
a style, that the reader is hardly aware how 
much valuable information he is receiving, 
nor with what a store of great principles he 
is being provided for the solution of many dif- 
ficult questions in Christian ethics, and for a 
deep initiation into the philosophy of history. 
Christian Rome, as its title announces, is no 
common guide-book to the antiquities of the 
Eternal City, neither is it a mere historical 
sketch of the events which have occurred in 
connexion with the metropolis of Christen- 
dom, or of the personages who have borne a 
part therein. It is this also, but its excellence 
consists in its being much more, It is a re- 
cord of the associations with which that won- 
drous city is interpenetrated and surrounded. 
It is not only a description of localities and 
events, illustrated one by the other, and con- 


nected together with a certain delicacy of 


colouring and artistic effect, but a grouping 
of thoughts, sentiments, feelings, all the stir- 
ring recollections and great beliefs which the 
genius loci inspires, around each memorable 
spot, in a manner which is captivating no less 
to the intellect than to the imagination. Let 
any one conceive a well-stored, religious, 
generous mind, full of love and admiration for 
every thing that is good and great, expressing 
itself not as from a distance, and upon after- 
recollection, but in present meditation on the 
very ground where each incident occurred, and 
where lived and acted the men whose exploits or 
whose sufferings form the staple plot of history, 
and following the course of reflection thus ex- 
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cited, and he will gain a just idea of the nature 
of the work which M. de la Gournerie has pro- 
duced. Those who have read that very strik- 
ing book, Rome as it was under Paganism, 
and as it became under the Popes, will be re- 
minded of it by the work before us. But 
Christian Rome, if it is less brilliant, less gra- 
phic and life-like, is also less discursive, more 
philosophical, and more suggestive. The idea 
is excellent, to present the history, or rather 
to exhibit the life of the Christian Church at 
its central abode, the seat of its strength, and 
the source of all its operations and influences ; 
and the execution, in our opinion, successfully 
corresponds with the author's design. 

To two opposite classes of persons the 
work will afford agreeable reading; those who 
are well versed in history, and those who are 
not. To the former, it will serve as a remem- 
brancer of remarkable scenes with the de- 
tails of which they are familiar, laying open 
long vistas of memory, through the whole 
range of eighteen centuries, and supplying 
abundant subjects of profitable thought. The 
latter it will furnish not only with all the 
prominent landmarks of modern history, but 
with a general rationale of events, and with 
what is of far more consequence, principles of 
interpretation, which shall make of history a 
moral science, even the study of the works of 
a present God, ordering and governing the 
world’s affairs through and for his Church. 
Such a view harmonises well with the feelings 
of Catholics at the present moment, when the 
actual state of Rome presents such a distressing 
picture to the religious mind, that it reverts 
with pleasure to the consideration of the for- 
tunes of that unchangeable and indestructible 
Church, the connexion with whose destinies 
gives to that city the supernatural power of 
surviving the most terrible convulsions and 
calamities. This forms Rome’s true title to 
be called Eternal. The foot of the barbarian 
has trodden her down, and the hand of the 
spoiler has desecrated her sanctuaries, but the 
storm has ever passed away. Rome has en- 
dured and ever must endure, with the inse- 
parable interest that attaches to the see of 
Peter, and to that sacred ground which pos- 
sesses the tombs of the Apostles and the relics 
of unnumbered Saints. 

But it is time that we allow the author to 
speak for himself. Here is his own account 
of the object of his work. 

“The thought which has inspired this work is that 
of presenting an historical picture of the Christian as- 
sociations which bind us to Rome, that ‘ common mo- 
ther,’ as poets say. These associations are of various 
kinds ; some connected with monumental remains, others 
with the lives of Saints and the great actions of the Pa- 
pacy. The greater part of travellers who make the 
pugrimage of Rome are masters of Livy and Tacitus, 
and the Forum where Cicero spoke, the theatre of Pom- 
pey where Cesar fell, the Via Sacra which conquerors 
walked in triumph, the Pantheon of Agrippa, the baths, 
the amphitheatres, the statues, have got possession of 





their minds, and engross their imagination. But do 
you hear them inquiring after the school of St. Augus. 
tine, the abode of St. Ambrose, the house where St. 
Jerome taught the divine Scriptures to Paula, Fabiola 
Marcella, those daughters of the consuls of old Rome? 
Do they seek to discover the footsteps of saints on this 
consecrated ground? Do they feel their heart beat 
with emotion as they approach the pulpit from which 
St. Dominic preached, the oratory where St. Francis of 
Assisium prayed, the sanctuaries which listened to the 
homilies of St. Gregory the Great, the palace where 
dwelt the Leos, the Gregories, the Nicolases, the Inno- 
cents, those great luminaries of the middle age which 
still shed their light on these modern times? No; be. 
cause Christian Rome is not known; because in pro- 
portion to the diligence with which Pagan Rome has 
been laid open to view and its history popularised, has 
been the fear which, it would seem, has been felt of 
making known the history of Christian Rome, and at- 
tracting admiration to the marvellous influence which 
she has exercised upon the world. Here, then, was a 
gap in our studies which required to be filled up: I 
have endeavoured to do it on my own account, and it is 
the result of this labour which I offer to the public.” 


After a pleasing description of the emotions 
which are excited at the first sight of the dome 
of St. Peter, and the objects that present 
themselves on a nearer approach to the city, 
he exclaims: 


‘¢ Let others still toil to exhume Pagan Rome from 
out the ruins which time has accumulated; jet them 
lose themselves in conjectures upon the places where 
incense rose in honour of Volupia or Ridiculus; let 
them seek to restore to Jupiter, to Cesar, to Venus, 
some little of the prestige of their ancient worship. 
For us, we will let those deities of a day slumber on; 
their life has been shorter than that of the great sewer 
of Tarquin. .... Yes, it is Christian Rome, it is she alone 
that is admirable in the eyes of the philosopher. ‘The 
Rome of the Brutuses and the Czesars was powerful by 
the sword; but she corrupted, she degraded, she bru- 
talised humanity. Christian Rome possessed no appa- 
rent strength, and she consoled, she elevated, she ad- 
vanced humanity: to her belong all the prodigies of 
modern civilisation; to her, therefore, to her sacred 
monuments, to her holy relics, our respectful admira- 
tion and our homage is due. It is the common practice 
of those who will quarrel for shreds of Voltaire’s cur- 
tains at Ferney, and contemplate with pious abstraction 
a dirty handkerchief of Jean Jacques at the Hermitage, 
or load themselves with fragments of marble detached 
from some Pagan temple, to laugh at the simplicity of 
Christians kneeling before bones, or pieces of wood, 
richly enchased in gold. They smile in compassion at 
the sight of pilgrims praying at St. Mary Major, at the 
foot of the cradle of the Son of the Virgin, at St. John 
Lateran before the table on which He celebrated the 
Last Supper ; at seeing them climbing on both knees 
the steps which Jesus Christ mounted during his Pas- 
sion; or prostrating themselves at St. Praxide before 
the pillar, at Santa Croce before the august Wood, at 
St. Mary’s in the Campo Santo before the earth, which 
were dyed with His blood. Superstition ! folly ! they 
cry; and they do not see—these men so proud of their 
science—that this humble cradle, resplendent with the 
blaze of a thousand lights burning on candlesticks of 
gold, this common crib, set round with precious stones, 
is the reinstating, the ennobling of the poor! What 
was the poor man in that ancient world, the vestiges of 
which are sought with so much admiration? A slave, 
a gladiator ; he served, he died, for the pleasure of the 
rich: such was his existence. Where were the free- 
thinkers and philosophers when an arm from on high 
broke his chain? Where were their systems of equality 
and liberty when this unfortunate, this abject, was 10 
vited to the common table to eat there the ‘ bread of the 
strong?’ Never will their doctrine be as eloquent, never 
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will it speak to the people as the cradle of St. Mary 


Major.” 


The writer then proceeds to explain, from 
the ancient traditions, the origin of the names 
bestowed upon the several churches and other 
religious buildings of ancient Christian Rome, 
which in their more modern form still bear 
the same venerable designations; and after 
describing the catacombs, their monumental 
remains, and the paraphernalia with which the 
sacred services were celebrated, he adds: 


‘Christianity had found the arts on the decline, and 
the moment was not yet come at which it was to give 
them a new impulse. Proscribed, hunted like deer, 
hiding themselves in subterraneous places for the per- 
formance of the ceremonies of their worship, the first 
disciples of the faith had time only to pray and to suf- 
fer. We may add, that sculpture was for a long time 
forbidden, on account of its association with idolatry. 
The only images allowed were symbolical : these were 
palms, hearts, crosses, the mystical triangle, grapes, fish, 
lambs, doves. Later there were painted on the sacred 
vessels, Noah’s ark, St. Peter’s boat, the temptation 
of Adam and Eve, the multiplication of the loaves, the 
Good Shepherd, the figures of the Apostles represented 
with their traditional characters, but above all, and 
every where, that of Jesus, on whose meditative features 
was diffused an ineffable sweetness of youth. Subse- 
quently were made the first essays in the art of das- 
reliefs, for the decoration of sarcophagi. We do not 
find upon Christian tombs any joyous representations, 
foolish jestings with death, as on the ancient monu- 
ments; but subjects of consolation and of hope, ex- 
pressed with a touching simplicity. One while it is 
Elias borne away in a chariot of fire, at another, John 
the Baptist preaching in the valleys and the mountains. 
One ancient sarcophagus represents to us Jesus Christ 
sending forth his disciples to promulgate the faith in 
the midst of the world. Jte et docete omnes gentes. 
He is raised aloft upon a rock from which there flow 
streams of living water, at which a little old man, sym- 
bol of the Gentile world, comes to quench his thirst by 
long draughts. The number of these first Christian 
monuments was very considerable ; they were heaped 
together in the chapels of the catacombs, and the scrip- 
tural legends which were graven on them added by their 
simple grandeur to the charm of these glorious memo- 
rials. Art is silent and grows dim before this piety of 
the first ages, this living faith, this burning love, these 
last honours rendered to men branded by power, denied 
by the world, and who, faithful to their vocation, had 
passed through life doing good. Religion was then at her 
militant epoch; it was necessary for her to lay the foun- 
dations of the edifice, to propagate her doctrines, to make 
them the base of laws and morals, and to overthrow all 
the beliefs of mankind in order to construct them anew. 
Meanwhile arts and literature became extinct. But 
when religion, high and dominant, had accomplished 
her work, when she had firmly knit society together, 
then it was that her branches spread and ramified, then 
did she fructify the human mind, impel it forward in all 
directions, and illuminate with her torch its new inves- 
tigations.”’ 


Some very pleasing legends are interspersed 
occasionally with the graver historical matter. 
Take the two following as a specimen; the 
first is from the third century. The writer is 
speaking of the advantage such lessons afforded 
to succeeding generations. 

‘* Were there in the Christian society any feeble, 
fainting souls who looked back with regret at the 
intoxicating pleasures of their past life, and doubted of 
Divine grace, they were told of Aglae and Boniface ; 
Aglae the courtesan, who had chariots, and eunuchs, 
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and splendid palaces; who in summer, amidst the en- 
chantments of Baim, beside the perfumed banks of the 
voluptuous Parthenope, surrounded with senators and 
knights, youths and ancients, was more loved, more 
adored than the gods themselves. Boniface, her stew- 
ard, and the confidant of her pleasures, said to her, at 
— on a voyage, ‘ What should you think if I 

rought you some relics of martyrs?’ Aglae answered 
with a sarcasm the irony of her favourite. ‘ If some 
one brings you my relics,’ again rejoined Boniface, ‘ at 
least do not refuse them.’ And Boniface departed, and 
he was touched by grace, and he suffered for the Chris- 
tian faith, and his relics did come to Aglae. And Aglae 
the courtesan was touched in her turn by that mysteri- 
ous voice which often speaks to us in our hearts, and in 
her turn she suffered and died for God. The bodies of 
Boniface and of Aglae were deposited on Mount Aven- 
tine, and there they were surrounded with the homage 
of the faithful.’’ 


The second is from the fourth century. 


‘* All the world knows the miracle which led to the 
foundation of this latter basilica (St. Mary Major). 
The patrician John and his wife having no children, 
had made a vow to consecrate their fortune to the ac- 
complishment of a work which should be pleasing to 
the Mother of God, and every day they prayed the 
Virgin to reveal to them her wish; when all unexpect- 
edly, on the nones of August, during the night, part 
of the Esquiline hill was covered with snow. At the 
same time the Virgin appeared in a dream to the patri- 
cian, and to Pope Liberius. On the morrow the Pope 
and the patrician proceeded in state to the Esquiline, 
and traced the outline of a church on the ground which 
was white with snow. This church, dedicated to Mary, 
was called St. Mary ad Nives ; and as it was the largest 
of those which were consecrated to her at Rome, it came 
subsequently to be distinguished by the name of St. 
Mary Major.”’ 

Some remarks of the author, which occur 
later in the work, may here be quoted, as in- 
dicating the place which he assigns to those 
beautiful traditions in relation to the better 
authenticated facts of history. 

‘*When the Lombards came down from Pannonia, 
with wives and children, worshipping the head of a goat, 
seeing the judgment of God only in the strength of their 
own arm, and dragging their captives along ‘tied by the 
neck like dogs,’ to use the energetic expression of St. 
Gregory, suddenly there fell a night of deep darkness. 
The towns, the libraries, the monasteries, where was 
preserved entire the deposit of traditions, were con- 
sumed; the most populous districts saw themselves 
transformed into deserts, and the taste for the arts, 
the study of the sciences, the pursuit of letters, at once 
were lost. Then the mind of man found itself alone 
with itself and with God, and poetry took refuge in 
legends, — sweet and simple expressions of a faith sub- 
lime, which will be always read, always venerated ; for 
‘we lend the ear to the sounds to which saintly souls 
give utterance with more respect than to the voice of 
genius.’*"’ 

We pass to the graver and more solid por- 
tions of the work. After extolling the modera- 
tion and disinterestedness of the Popes gene- 
rally, and the justice which they displayed in 
their mediations between rulers and their sub- 
jects, our author introduces us to the melan- 
choly period of the tenth century. Fair and 
discriminating in his judgments, he does not 
shrink from laying bare the extreme depravity 
of manners for which the period that lies 
between Benedict IV. and Silvester II. (902- 
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999) has obtained so disgraceful a celebrity. 
Not that, of course, he falls into the error of 
supposing that holiness and Christian heroism 
were banished from the earth (for he relates 
most remarkable instances of the contrary) ; 
but it is the personal vices of certain of the 
Popes in this age which excite his sorrow, 
and occasion the remarks that follow; in 
which he throws himself for support on the 
great Catholic principle, that the infallible 
voice of truth, like the grace that flows through 
the sacraments, is independent of the indi- 
vidual merits of its human organ and minis- 
ter, and rejoices in the consideration that the 
very vices of the successors of St. Peter became 
a confirmation of the supernatural character of 
that Church over which they were set to rule. 


‘‘The moment was not far distant at which, by the 
aid of ignorance and anarchy, corruption was to enter 
into the holy place; and it was perhaps the hardest 
trial which God had reserved to his Church. In charg- 
ing Peter to ‘ strengthen his brethren’ in the faith, Jesus 
Christ had founded the truth upon him, as on an im- 
movable rock; but He did not promise, either to him 
or to his successors, that impeccability which would have 
made them into gods. Let us, therefore, not be asto- 
nished that human passions should sometimes have 
agitated the hearts of those Pontiffs, who, in being 
ministers of Providence, had not ceased to be the chil- 
dren of men; and let us acknowledge at the same time, 
that the divine light did not grow dim in their hands, 
its brightness was not obscured by their vices ; genera- 
tions have continued to see it shining above the false 
glares of reason, and traversing centuries as pure as the 
day on which it rose upon the world; ‘‘ habitantibus in 
regione umbre mortis lux orta est eis,’’ 

** No epoch in the history of Christian Rome is so 
deeply melancholy as that comprised between Benedict 
IV. and Silvester II. No longer do we see Popes tri- 
umphing by martyrdom, as under the Roman emperors, 
or reigning by their virtues, as under the Greek em- 
perors and the successors of Charlemagne. Sanctity, 
dignity, power, every thing deserted them, every thing, 
even to the government of Rome, which became de- 
graded in the hands of infamous women and despicable 
factions, And nevertheless, the Divine sign still gleams 
on the brow of the successor of Peter. This man, 
who seems to wish to prove by his crimes the divinity 
of a religion which perpetuates itself by him, and as in 
spite of him, is ever encircled with a halo which the 
saints themselves respect. It is because the doctrine 
which he preaches is ever ‘the truth and the life :* it 
is because, amongst all the vacillations of the human 
mind, in the midst of that world where not a single 
generation is faithful tothe teachings of the generation 
that preceded it, each individual Pontiff, whatever he 
be, adds a link to that strong chain of tradition which, 
taking man as he comes forth from the hands of God, 
guides him safely across ages, and against which all the 
efforts of human reason strike but to dash themselves to 
pieces. Here is a spectacle which no other religion can 
display before the world.’’ : 

The following forms a sort of sequel to our 
last extract, and describes the fears and fore- 
bodings with which the hearts of men were 
— as the thousand years drew towards their 
close, 


“The end of the tenth century was awaited by the 
people with a sort of trembling and anguish, for men saw 
in it the last limit of the existence of this world. Each 
year they thought they recognised the features of Anti- 
christ distinctly revealed, and the invasions of the Hun- 
sariang and the Scytho- Russians seemed to realise to 








disturbed imaginations the apparition of that Gog and 
Magog, those mysterious hordes of the A 

‘the number of which is as the sand of the oatee 
which, ‘ when the thousand years were finished 

was to gather together to battle against the earth and 
the camp of the saints.’ Perhaps also they might have 
found signs, precursors of this terrible catastrophe, in 
the corruption which was spread over the world like a 
legion of hell; but it has not been given to man to 
fathom the depths of the counsels of God. The period 
which was just expiring had seen the religion of Christ 
triumph over human reason and power by the force of 
truth alone ; never had a greater marvel or more as. 
tonishing virtues shone out upon the earth; religion 
henceforth was power; religion was wealth: it wag re. 
served to a subsequent period to see her accomplish her 
work of civilisation, long while interrupted by the in. 
roads of barbarians and the anarchy of the times, and 
then impress on the arts, the sciences, and literature, 
her own peculiar character, and an impulse which 
had never received before. If, in fine, the progressive 
development of our faculties was one day to give us an 
unlimited confidence in our own resources; if every yoke 
was to become heavy to us, every rule insupportable; it 
was still reserved to religion to uphold the tottering 
fabric of society by the depth of the roots which she 
struck into the world, and to triumph by means of the 
exhaustion and confusion which are engendered by the 
liberty of thought, as heretofore she triumphed by the 
enthusiasm which is produced by the authority of her 
word.” 


The very worst corruption of manners pre- 
vailed—indolence, simony, incontinence. Kings 
and nobles trafficked in benefices; abbeys and 
bishoprics were bought and sold; and, to use 
the forcible words of the author, “ Tout finit 
par étre a vendre; tout, jusqu’au trone de 
Saint Pierre!” A reformation, a reformer 
was needed. Good men prayed, and looked 
wistfully and in faith to the chair of Peter for 
a firm hand and a stout heart, full of love and 
confidence in God. Their prayers were heard, 
their faith was rewarded. Disorders were to 
be quelled, and the rights of the Church vin- 
dicated, but not without a struggle, not with- 
out suffering: in the work of reformation she 
was to come in direct collision with the power 
and policy of kings. 

On the death of Alexander IL., 


‘A fast of three days was appointed, according to 
custom, with processions and prayers, in preparation 
for the nomination of a new Pope. But at the moment 
at which Alexander was being interred in the basilica 
of Lateran, suddenly a great tumult arose ; the people 
took Hildebrand, and conducted him to the church of 


| St. Peter ad Vincula, where the'Cardinals and the clergy 


proclaimed him Pontiff. How could it be that a man 
of such inflexible austerity should be chosen by the pre- 
ference of this dissolute clergy and capricious peop’ 
who knew not what it was to obey ? No doubt, because 
all the world feels the sovereignty of genius, and does In- 
voluntary homage in its presence. Hildebrand, besides, 
had no ambition for himself; his sole, his proper 4™- 
bition was that of reforming the violent, sordid, cor- 
rupted manners of his time, and every where to base the 
government of the Christian community upon 4 § ts 
application of the precepts of the Gospel. On the ¢ay 
after his election he wrote to Henry, King of Germany, 
to inform him of the choice which the clergy of a 
had made, and to beg him not to consent to it; * '% 


_ he added, ‘if I am Pope, it will be impossible for me 


} 
} 


to leave unpunished the crimes with which you are 
charged.’ * * * 1s 
‘Had kings allowed the Roman Pontiffs a comp 
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independence in the reformation of the clergy, had they 
not unceasingly hampered the exercise of their spiritual 
authority by laying claim to the disposal of ecclesiastical 
benefices, doubtless there never would have been seen 
that struggle between the two powers, and each of them 
would have preserved its full liberty of action, It was, 
above all, to maintain intact the exercise of this autho- 
rity, that Gregory VII. claimed to have command over 
kings.”’ 


The subject of investitures, the principles 
involved in the contest, and the consequences 
that flowed from it, are well detailed ; though 
we wish that M. de la Gournerie had given 
more place to the consideration of the tem- 
poral or political position of the Popes in the 





middle ages. He has rather left it to be in- | 


ferred by his readers from the general drift of 
his remarks, than given them the benefit of any 
direct statement and explanation on the sub- 
ject. A very few words, we think, might have 
sufficed to point out the grounds on which 
the papal pretensions were practically based, 
and the real nature of the acts by which these 
pretensions were enforced. We can but sug- 
gest, and that very concisely. 

And first, it is plain on the face of history 
that the greatest stretch of temporal power on 
the part of the Popes, even that of deposing 
kings, was not regarded in the ages in ques- 
tion as any thing preposterous and intolerable. 
And from the very nature of the claim, so ex- 
traordinary an exercise of authority cannot be 


attributed to the ambition and usurpations of 


individual Pontiffs, since, had not the mass 


been disposed to acknowledge its legitimacy, | 


it would have been a mere brutum fulmen, 
exciting contempt, and not respect; had there 
not been an universal belief and conviction 
that the Roman Pontiffs possessed a general 
control over secular princes, such a pretension 


never could have been received and acquiesced | 


in, both by rulers and people, as history testi- 
fies that it was. On what, then, did this con- 
viction rest ? 

Whatever may be the real ultimate source 
and ground of the authority exercised by the 
Popes over kings (and the Church has no 
positive doctrine on the subject), the simple 


fact is, that the supremacy of the Pope in tem- 


poral matters was part of the recognised policy 
of Christendom in the middle ages. The suc- 
cessor of Peter was regarded as the judge be- 
tween rulers and people: to him the latter ap- 
pealed when their rights were invaded, or their 
liberties endangered; and kings themselves 
acknowledged their accountability to the tri- 
bunal of the Church. On all hands it was 
acknowledged that the Vicar of Christ pos- 
sessed authority to decide ali differences, and 
pronounce sentence in all causes in which 
temporal sovereignty or popular rights were 
involved. The general consent of all parties 
constituted the Roman Pontiff the final ar- 
bitrator of Christendom, and voluntarily in- 
vested him with a temporal supremacy. It 











was the common conviction, the received ju- 
risprudence of the age. 

But further, the monarchies which arose 
out of the ruins of the Roman empire were 
as much elective as hereditary, and the heads 
of the nations held their thrones, if not by the 
grant, yet with the concurrence of the people. 
But however this may be, the consensus of all 
nations in all times has determined that there 
are bounds beyond which absolute power be- 
comes tyranny, and a violation of law human 
and divine ; that there is a point beyond which 
subjects are released from the obligation of 
obedience. The power of kings has ever, in 
effect, subsisted by virtue of a compact with 
those who are its subjects, whether such com- 
pact were matter of express understanding or 
not. This is the popular doctrine of the pre- 
sent day. But who is to be judge when the 
compact, the condition of allegiance, is vio- 
lated, and allegiance ceases to be a duty? At 
the present day the decision seems left to the 
general sense and instinct of men; or to the 
resolution of some popular assembly, whether 
an integral part of the constitution or not; or 
to the combined judgment of the representa- 
tives of neighbouring and interested nations. 
In the middle ages, the Pope was the recog- 
nised judge; and as the oath of allegiance 
was made to God, so no power less than the 
power of him who was the minister of God 
was held competent to absolve from that oath, 
and set free the conscience. The act of the 
Pope was an authoritative declaration of right, 
directing and justifying conscience in a matter 
of the highest social importance. 

To judge fairly, therefore, of the power 
which was exercised by the Popes in the mid- 
dle ages, it should first be considered whether 
tvranny can in any case justify the withdrawal! 
of obedience and the deposition of the tyrant; 
and secondly, what power, in the times in ques- 
tion, was universally acknowledged as compe- 
tent to decide in such a case, and pronounce 
the sentence of deposition. 

To these considerations a third must be 
added ; which is, what were the conditions 
on which the princes of the middle age oc- 
cupied their thrones, and were entitled to 
the obedience of their subjects? Those con- 
ditions were, that they should uphold the 
authority of the Church, and maintain the 
one faith of Catholic Christendom. On the 
basis of that faith and that authority the great 
feudal system of Europe was built ; and a so- 
vereign who resisted the one or rejected the 
other, violated the conditions on which his 
prerogatives rested, broke his contract with 
his people, and renounced his right to their al- 
legiance. If, therefore, deposition followed, it 
would be not simply because of his heresy or 
schism, his denial of the faith and rebellion 
against the Church, but because he had vio- 
lated the obligation which he had contracted 
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with his subjects, —an obligation which in- 
volved the maintenance of the Church, and 
devotion to its interests. And as practically 
it will be found that no Pope ever claimed 
the power of deposing a prince, or declaring 
his subjects absolved from their allegiance, 
except on the ground that the moral obliga- 
tion of the oath had ceased by the violation 
of the conditions on which it reposed ; so dog- 
matically it may be observed, that it is not, 
nor ever was, any part of Catholic doctrine, 
that princes forfeit their rights by heresy or 
infidelity, independently of the engagements 
implied in the very occupation of the throne. 

All, therefore, that we at present contend for 

is, that the temporal supremacy of the Popes 
was, as a matter of fact, an integral part of 
the political system of the middle age, exer- 
cised within the confines of Christendom, and 
over Catholic princes who themselves acknow- 
ledged its claims, and who, if not by written 
compacts or express constitutions, yet by com- 
mon consent and mutual understanding, had 
bound themselves by the same obedience by 
which their subjects were bound, and were 
amenable, even in their temporal capacity, to 
the laws and the authority of the Church. 

But further, it appears to us that our author 
has in this instance not only omitted what it 
would have been desirable to say, but made 
an admission of which, we confess, we cannot 
see the justice. ‘To confine our remarks to 
the case of St. Gregory himself, who has 
usually been considered as the very type of a 
spiritual despot, not only by Protestants, but 
by such Catholics (and they are many) as have 
been carried away by the tide of misrepresen- 
tation abounding in the writings of an irreli- 
gious age, to believe that they had need to 
apologise where they had rather just title to 
glory. So far from his conduct being open 
to any charge of encroachment on the tempo- 
ral power, a careful perusal of the real facts 
of his life, not as seen through some distorted 
medium, but as extracted from the authentic 
documents of the time, will only inspire the 
reader with wonder and admiration at the 
mildness, the long-suffering, the paternal ten- 
derness, and the careful regard, which he dis- 
played towards that imperial monster, Henry 
IV. The oppressed Saxons, in fact, were loud 
in their complaints at the forbearance and 
tardiness of the Pope, and the ready credence 
he gave to the faithless promises of their trea- 
cherous tyrant. So that the age he lived in 
was ready even to tax him with an excess of 
moderation and gentleness, where succeeding 
times have discovered only encroachment and 
violence, : 

There appears to be a confusion in the pas- 
Sage we are about to quote, between the secu- 
larising effect often produced upon the clergy 
themselves by their admixture in secular con- 
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of the priestly character and the feudal seip. 
nory—an effect constantly deplored by those 
very Popes who have been most loudly taxed 
with a spirit of worldliness and aggrandise. 
ment—and the supposed exorbitant claims of 
the Church to exalt the spiritual above the 
temporal power in those things which rightly 
belong to the latter. Waving, therefore, the 
former subject, which only embarrasses the 
real question, we conceive that our author js 
disposed to allow that Gregory is liable to 
some such charge in not making a proper dis. 
tinction between the investiture with the tem. 
poralities, which the Church ultimately con. 
ceded under Calixtus II., and the investiture 
with the ring and crosier, which symbolised 
those spiritual powers which the secular autho. 
rity had no right to confer. It should be re. 
membered, however, that it was through this 
very practice that princes had taken occasion 
to assert authority over the spiritualities of 
the Church, making elections, and changing 
them at their pleasure, and so opening a door to 
the most frightful simony. It was necessary, 
therefore, that the Pope should strike at the 
root of the evil. ‘The temporal and the spi- 
ritual investiture had become absolutely con- 
founded in men’s minds, and nothing less than 
an assumption by the Church of the whole 
into her own hands was needed, so long as the 
former was practically interpreted in a manner 
so injurious to her liberty and purity. That 
discriminating concession, which might be 
made consistently with her safety in Calixtus’ 
time, when the great battle had been fought 
and won, and the great reform achieved of 
which Gregory VII. was the glorious instru- 
ment, could not have been made before. It 
would have been a betrayal of her sacred in- 
terests. It could not be safely made even in 
Pascal's time, who found himself necessitated to 
recall the consent which he had momentarily 
given to asimilar arrangement. Acts take their 
meaning from the value set upon them in the 
time and circumstances under which they are 
performed ; and it is necessary to keep this 
peculiarity in mind if we would attempt 
judge the policy of the Church in different 
ages; now contending, now yielding; some- 
times yielding what she one while contended 
for, and now contending for what she had 
seemed to have long peaceably yielded; but 
ever guided by a more than human wisdom. 

Again, if we find St. Gregory using words 
which imply a direct assumption of power, 
and that by divine right, over sovereigns, 
their temporal as well as spiritual capacity, * 
is not necessary for his justification to ent 
upon the question of the existence oF “ae 
existence of such a power—a question whic! 
the Church has never decided, and which » 
therefore, an open one. If we find him ® 
his letters occasionally using such language 


cerns, and by the conjunction in their persons | as the following, “ If the Holy See can jude! 
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Christian Rome. 


the spiritual, still more can she judge the tem- 
poral,” it is not necessary to look further than 


the principles we have briefly stated for their 


explanation. An excommunicated king was 
in Henry’s days virtually a deposed one, un- 
less within a year and a day the excommuni- 
cation was raised. Henry and his partisans 
knew, therefore, no better mode of defence 
than pleading the exemption of the king from 
the judgment of the spiritual power. They 
denied the right of Gregory to excommuni- 


cate an emperor; they claimed for him a | 


sacred character, which set him above the 
reach of the spiritual arm. To this Gregory 
answered, that if he could excommunicate 
bishops, with still more right could he excom- 
municate laymen, who, although emperors, 
possessed a power of less excellence. In the 
recognised policy of the middle ages excom- 
munication implied deposition, as has been 
seen; to claim the power of excommunica- 
tion was all one, therefore, practically in those 
days with claiming the deposing power; and 
it is not surprising that the two being united 
should be often spoken of in the same terms, 
and as if they rested on the same ground, 
Thus we would urge that St. Gregory's 
conduct can be fully justified on the lowest 
ground which can be taken, and without con- 
tending for the Church’s possession of a divine 
right in the temporal order ; a doctrine, how- 
ever, which has high and learned authority 
on its side. And it is a clear positive recog- 
nition of these principles and facts which we 
seem to desiderate in the passage that follows, 
admirable as it is in its general purport, and 
justly as it represents the ends which the 
Popes ever had in view in the exercise of the 
vast social influence which they possessed, 


‘* Kings were in the habit of giving the investiture 
of bishoprics and abbeys in the quality of fiefs depend- 


ent on the crown; but instead of making use, in this | 


ceremony, of the standard or the sceptre, which were 
marks of the temporal power, as was the custom in the 
other fiefs, they delivered to the ecclesiastical titularies 
the crosier and the ring, which were the distinctive 
signs of spiritual authority. The Popes, at first, kept 
silence; but when Gregory VII. undertook to purify 
the manners of the clergy, and when he fownd in its 
constitution and in its habits an obstinate resistance to 
all idea of reform, he boldly reclaimed the rights which 
belonged to him as head of the Church. Accustomed 
in fact to receive every thing from the temporal power, 
pastoral staff and rich possessions, the clergy were 
losing sight of the common centre of the faith; they 
were becoming deaf to the exhortations which emana- 
ted from the apostolic see ; and as the ties which united 
them with the Roman Pontiffs were insensibly relaxing, 
the moment could be foreseen when Christendom would 
find itself broken up into a crowd of national Churches, 
under the immediate direction of princes, and entirely 
subservient to their pleasure. Add to which, that simony 
could, in this way, be practised easily and without con- 
trol. These consequences were too evident for the 
Popes to renounce their just pretensions: but the en- 
croachments of the secular power even produced, under 
the pontificate of Gregory VII., a reaction in the oppo- 
site direction. Gregory reasoned thus: that not only 
had the temporal authority no right to confer spiritual 
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investiture, but that it belonged rather to the spiritual 
power, in its capacity of God's vicar, to confer temporal 
investitures. ‘This idea was agreeable to the ideas of 
the age; which, having received every thing of the 
Church—laws, sciences, letters, religion—naturally be- 
held, in the heads of the Church, the guardians of kings. 
But a political pre-eminence so exalted and so univer- 
sal had its dangers; since it obliged the Church to pe- 
netrate into the labyrinth of human passions, and to 
take a part in the midst of jealous ambitions, which 
risked the misconception or the compromise of its au- 
thority. This is what St. Bernard felt, when he wrote 
to Pope Eugenius I1I.: * You preside over the world, 
to give it the benefit of counsel, to watch over its well- 
being, and to hold it together. . . . Seek not dominion 
over men, being a man like unto others; for fear lest 
iniquity should come to domineer over you. . . . Know 
that you have more need of a mattock than a sceptre to 
accomplish the work of the prophet, who was raised up 
to root out the bad grain, and not to bear rule.’ 

“* These are solemn words ; but what obligations were 
imposed upon the Church by this high position-of 
counsel and conservator of society, in an age in which 
brute force was so powerful, and in which there was 
open warfare between mind, represented by the only 
classes that cultivated it, and matter, expressed by the 
violent instincts of the ignorant classes! The first 
weed to pluck up, without doubt, was that passion of en- 
croachment, which threatened to destroy all liberty in 
Europe ; for there was but one liberty then—the holy 
liberty of the children of God! This was the only 
guarantee which the people possessed for the present, 
and their only hope for the future. So long as the 
Church was powerful every where—and she was so, by 
the unity of her action, by her possessions, and by her 
immunities—despotism felt the rein, and did not ad- 
vance. The Church, ‘ placed on an eminence that she 
might behold every thing,’ to speak the language of St. 
Bernard, watched and kept guard over all. Here she 
protected the remains of the property of shipwrecked 
unfortunates against the cupidity of some who appro- 
priated them as a right; there she took under her pro- 
tection the merchant and the traveller, from whom it 
was in the power of men to extort a ransom with im- 
punity ; elsewhere she proscribed those barbarous di- 
versions in which men sported with life, as if life were a 
jest : every where, in fine, she extended her safeguard, 
—over the cradle of the infant and the couch of the 
spouse ; she upheld the rights of all against all, and of- 
fered asylums to all misfortunes, at the same time that 
she struck with anathema those who had caused them. 
The ecclesiastical laws were, in many respects, models 
whose influence must necessarily have acted upon secu- 
lar legislation. They alone rejected the employment of 
torture ; they alone shewed no respect of persons ; 
that is to say, they already re alised in perfection the 
most important ameliorations which we have introduced 
into our codes.* The maintenance, then, of the privi- 
leges and immunities of the Church was emphatically 
the social question of the time ; and the Roman Pontills, 
in constituting themselves their defenders, did but re- 
spond to the needs and to the conscience of humanity. 

‘* We may remark further, as respects investitures, 
that the demands of the Popes did not exceed, to the ex- 


* “ Unhappily the ecclesiastical laws did not apply to 
any but the clergy, and the temporal power would not 
have permitted the clerical jurisdiction to extend to the 
laity. Europe gained thereby the retention of torture, 
and a justice which had two weights and two measure 


according to the rank and condition of persons. It may 
be seen in The Genius of Christianity, book vi. ch. 10, 
how great was the superiority of the ecclesiastical law 


over the civil: the fairest maxims of our codes are drawn 
from canons of the Church; and yet it was t! 
lation of the canons which Henry II. of England wished 
to make subject to the barbarism of the se 
It was because he found an energeti opposition in 
Thomas A Becket that Thomas a Becket died. The one 
was the representative of the old Saxon manners, the 
other of the civilisation of the Gospel,” 
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tent which people now imagine, that line of moderation 
which was to be so powerfully recommended by the 
creat Abbot of Clairvaux. Paschal II. imposed only 
one condition on the coronation of the emperor Henry 
V.: it was, that he should cease to deliver the crosier 
and the ring, the Pope engaging on his side not to pre- 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Four Years’ Experience of the Catholic Religion, 
with a Chapter on the Thraldom of Protestant- 
ism. By a late Member of the University of 
Oxford. Burns, Portman Street, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 

Tunree out of the four chapters of this work have 
already appeared in the pages of The Rambler, 
and we must therefore abstain from criticising 
them. They are now republished, revised, in a 
cheap form, for distribution and general reading, 
and with the addition of a chapter on a very Im- 
portant cognate subject, suggested to the author 
for treatment subsequent to their original pub- 
lication. In a chapter on “ The Thraldom of 
Protestantism,” he has done his best to solve the 
difficulties of those who conceive that obedience 
to an authority in the way of belief is a thraldom, 
by an exhibition of the true nature of that liberty 
which alone is possible and desirable for a finite 
intelligence. With what suecess the task has 
heen accomplished we trust our readers will judge 
for themselves. 


Religious Tgnorance, its Cause and its Cure; a | 


Tract for the Times. By A. Q. G. Craufurd, 

M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge. London, 

Chapman. 
Tury who would “look on this picture and on 
that,’ have only to turn from the last-noticed 
Four Years’ Experience to Mr. Craufurd’s sug- 
gestions on the great subject he handles in his 
Tract for the Times. He is still, we conclude, 
an Anglican clergyman, but he has left ** Angli- 
eanism”’ for virtual Socinianism, and has joined 
the ranks of those who, refusing to submit to the 
Catholie Church, are swelling the numbers of 
the votaries of the new religion specially designed 
for these times. To those who would know how 
the contradictions of what is termed ** orthodox 
Protestantism’”’ strike determined and open minds, 
we cannot do better than recommend the perusal 
of Mr. Craufurd’s pamphlet. 


The Force of Truth, or some Passages in the Life 
of an Anglican Convert ; a Tale of To-day. 
By Wulstan. Jones. 

Here we have controversy again in another 

shape. ‘ Wulstan” wishes to expose the follies of 

* Avapemone”’ under the guise of a concregation 

of fanatics living together in Wales. ~ He also 

says that all his characters are real ones. 








| April 20th, 1849, and M. l’Abbé Cruice an ex- 
tract from his Life of the late Archbishop of Paris, 


| Carmelite convent at Paris. 































fer any claim to the regalia, that is to sa 

poral cenpesthin and rights which the Charch me ten. 
through the concessions of sovereigns, Thus q 
distinction was established between the pontifical autho. 
rity, which remained intact, and the royal authorit 
which equally preserved all its prerogatives,” Mh 


A few Plain Reasons for submitting to the Cg. 
tholic Church. By R.K. Sconce, late Minis. 
ter of St. Andrew’s Parish, Sydney, 

CoNTROVERSY once more. Mr. Sconce’s tract 

was originally published, we believe, at Sydney 

This is a neat reprint. He hits the right nail oy 

the head, in good earnest, and with good effect 

His reasons are full of sense, and well worth dis. 

tribution. 


Man seehing and securing his last End, by uniting 
Meditation with his daily Employments, By 
the Rev. John Perry. Dolman. 

Mr. Perry is an eminently useful writer, His 

first aim, when he writes a book, is what is want. 

ed ; and his second, the supplying the want in q 

practical manner, The little work before us js 

an excellent series of subjects for meditation, de. 
veloped so far as to be available for devout con- 
sideration during the time employed in manual 
labour by the poor. 


Developments of Protestantism, and other Frag- 
ments. Reprinted from the Dublin Review and 
the Tablet. Richardson. 

Tne signature T. W. M. attests the authorship of 

these clever essays. They are really a perfect 

manual of the curiosities of recent ecclesiastical 
history. We have not time to say more of them 
at present, but may perhaps return to them on 
some future occasion. 


Other good and useful pamphlets also lie before 
us, claiming notice. The first is The Catholic 
School for August and September, important 
numbers on many grounds. Mr. Husenbeth has 
also published his funeral discourse at the funeral 
of Mr. Edward Jerningham, at Cossey. Mr. 
Dolman has printed the Pope’s Allocution of 


on the restoration of the ‘* Ecole des hautes 
Etudes’ by the martyred prelate in the old 
We are also very 
glad to see A Catholic Hymn Book, selected from 
Mr. Caswall’s translations of the Breviary and 
Missal hymns. It is admirably suited to those 
clergy who would induce their people to join in 
congregational singing ; and it is to be had, plainly 
bound, at a very low price. It is not merely the 
only thing we have of the kind, but it is very 
good in itself. 








Correspondence, 


Tarr. following Letter, in reply to a notice of 
Mr. Oakeley’s pamphlet on Frequent Commu- 
union” in the Christian Remembrancer of July 
last, was forwarded to the Editor of that Review 
for insertion in the eurrent Number, but declined 
ou the ground that it was unusual in quarterly 
periodicals to admit “ controversial replies” to 
articles or notices. 
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| to you was not to obtain a triumph in controvers}, 












To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Dear Srr,—The object of my published lett! 


but to set before you and the readers of your Re 
view certain facts relative to the practice of hol 
communion amongst us, which I considered, a 
must still consider, sufficient to counteract ! 
tendency of some remarks on that subject ip y 
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April number. Having neither the wish nor the 
claim to be accounted a skilful controversialist, I 
was not careful to fortify my case by such sate- 


guards as more practised arguers may feel ne- | 


cessary to it; but I assure you that I wrote in 
very good faith, with no wish whatever to sup- 
press facts to the disadvantage of my statement, 
or to decline admissions which candour might 
require of me, 

Thus I granted, that in the Spanish Church the 
communion of the faithful is less frequent than 
elsewhere. Had I known of any other great ex- 
ceptions, believe me I would have noticed them. 
Indeed, the question is one which does not pre- 
sent even any temptation to disingenuousness ; 
for, interesting as it is to those who love to think 
that our blessed Lord has many devout children 
and loving servants on earth, it has obviously no 
direct bearing whatever upon the great contro- 
versy between us and yourselves. You will not 
tind me, I promise, indisposed to receive any 
facts which you can authenticate on the other 
side, deeply as I shall of course lament to find 
that there are any large districts of the Church 
where the importance of frequent communion is 
practically underrated. At the same time you 
will not wonder that I should be slow to admit 
the competency of Protestant testimony to this 
or any other subject relating to our practice, 
when I recollect how entirely I was myself, as an 
external witness, ignorant of the state of things 
which I found in the communion of Rome, and 
when I observe the strange but not unnatural 
mistakes about us which are constantly made even 
by well intentioned critics of our ceremonies and 
institutions. 

On the other hand, I have incidentally received 
several striking confirmations of the impression 
which I sought to convey to you in my pamphlet. 
From two independent quarters I learn that the 
annual number of communicants at the Gest at 
Rome, till the late revolution threw all into con- 
fusion, was between 120,000 and 130,000, or as 
many on an average every day as there are days 
in the year. I have learned also from one of the 
Irish Carmelites, that the average communions in 
their chapel in Dublin are 50,000 a-year; and 
this, my informant states, does not much exceed 
the average of other churches in the city. I may 
observe too, that when lately in Belgium myself 
! was struck by the number of communicants at 
the early Masses. At the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
where I happened to be on the Feast of the Holy 
Cross in May, priests were occupied in giving 
holy communion to the people all the morning; 
and even during High Mass the faithful were re- 
plenished with the celestial Food not merely at 
the usual period in the Mass, but even at other 
intervals in the service (such as the singing of 
the Credo), so rapid were the successions of pious 
applicants at the steps of the sanctuary. 

You say in your notice of my pamphlet, that 
there has been lately a great “ revival’ among 
us. I admitted it Ae, I spoke of the present 
influence of the Jesuit and Ligorian theology. 
But old Catholics tell me that Glover’s words, on 
which you rely, certainly did not express the ac- 
tual (or at any rate a general) state of facts even 
twenty-five years ago, true as they may have 
been of his experience in a single mission or dis- 
trict. My own impression, however, is, that the 
frequency of holy communion has immensely in- 
creased with the decline of “ rigorism” and the 
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| does effect. 


progress of those loving principles of moral theo- 
logy, in the sunshine of which the Church is now 
more and more rejoicing. In proportion as in any 
congregation the devotion to our Blessed Lady 
(for example) is found to thrive, there is always 
a corresponding avidity for the full and sacra- 
mental participation of the benefits of the Incar- 
nation, in which she was chosen to bear so pro- 
minent a part. 

You say that it cannot be expected of your 
writers that they should know of every turn in 
the tide of piety amongst us. But at least, when 
writing expressly of us, our institutions and 
practices, they should have recourse to means of 
information open and accessible to all; such, for 
instance, as could be supplied by our parochial 
clergy, and others familiar with our religion. 

Allow me to observe that you misconceive the 
nature and intention of Glover’s little book when 
you suppose that the space occupied in it by the 
subject of holy communion is any criterion of 
the rank that subject holds in Catholic teaching. 
Glover’s book (as far as I recollect) is a guide tu 
the ceremonies of Mass, not a manual of devotion 
or an ascetical treatise ; and at last it is a book in 
comparatively little use among us. Instruction, 
you must remember, is conveyed to our people 
mainly through the Confessional, where you would 
find, as a fact, that no duty and privilege is more 
largely recommended than that of holy commu- 
nion; and that if the mistake of confounding 
‘sacramental’ with ‘ spiritual’? communion, 
or *‘ hearing Mass’’ with * going to communion” 
(which you apprehend to be common), is not there 
habitually rectified, it is simply because our 
people are felt to be in no danger whatever of 
falling into such a confusion of clearly distinct 
duties. In all the popular books of devotion you 
will find separate departments for hearers of 
Mass and communicants; and in such manuals 
as the Visits to the Adorable Sacrament of St. 
Alphonsus, the blessed Eucharist as a sacrament, 
and not merely as a sacrifice, is directly or indi- 
rectly the subject kept throughout in view. 

You think me uncandid in not acknowledging 
that the Mass is, theoretically at least, anti-sacra- 
mental in its tendency. Whether I look to the 
construction of that divine service, or to its anti- 


quity in the Church, or to palpable facts be- 


fore me, I own myself utterly unable to adopt 
your view of this question. 

' It is against all probability that a rite which is 
from first to last vividly and tenderly expressive 
of the Passion of our adorable Redeemer, should 
be otherwise than favourable to the promotion of 
that ardent love of Him which thirsts for the most 
intimate, and therefore for a sacramental, union 
with Him. And it is certainly contrary to fact, 
that the practice of hearing Mass has any tendency 
to clash with the practice of holy communion. On 
the contrary, all priests will tell you, that the 
most frequent at holy communion are ever those 
who are also the most regular at the week-day 
Masses of devotion. You willadmit, however, that 
where the Church cannot have all her mind, she 
vet gains a great point when she secures the pre- 
sence and assistance of her children at her car- 
dinal act of public worship. No doubt the daily 
communion of her members is the object nearest 
her heart; but all which she can etfeet by out- 
ward regulations is, that they shall all have op 
portunity of daily communion, This object s 
But a farther evidence of the sacra- 
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mental tendency of the Mass is supplied in the 
actual consequences which have followed upon 
altering the character of the Eucharistic service. 
Do you find, as matter of experience, that in 
proportion as its sacrificial side is weakened, its 
sacramental tendencies are developed? On the 
contrary, we know that in Protestant countries, 
where the ‘sacrifice’ is depreciated and the 
* feast” exalted, not only is the act ofdaily com- 
munion unknown, but the very opportunity of it 
is lost. Even in your own Church, which of 
course presents the most favourable specimen, 
what proportion do you think ofits members, who 
are inhabitants of this metropolis, are communi- 
cants at all; and of those who are so, what pro- 
portion are * frequent’? communicants — evei 
using the word “frequent” (as St. Alphonsus 
will not allow us to use it) of those who receive 
once in the week? Miserable as are our own 
performances in comparison of the need which 
presses on all sides of us, I will venture to afhirm 
that more persons go to communion in the course 
of the year in our few and generally confined 
chapels than in all the churches of the Establish- 
ment which London contains, including the two 
great cathedrals. But I regret that the course of my 
argument has betrayed me into a seemingly ungra- 
cious, and perhaps hardly pertinent comparison. 

You must remember also, that with us every 
communion implies previous confession. Other- 
wise, the number of communions would be a far 
less satisfactory indication than it is of the actual 
state of religion among us. 

You remark, lastly, that the law of the Church 
requiring at least aunual contession and com- 
inunion as a condition of her membership, is ex- 
tensively violated in our body ; and you seem to 
intimate that I am backward in admitting this 
pointul trath, Indeed you are mistaken in sup- 
posing that I would knowingly colour facts to 
the advantage of Catholies ; —true though it may 
he that I choose the quarters in which I volunteer 
admissions, If you ever read one of our most 
valuable periodicals, The Rambler, you may see 
how ready we are to do justice to the points in 
which vou have the advantage of us. I think 
that unfairness is not a fanlt of which we can be 
justly accused: on the contrary, some of your 
writers suspect us couverts of disloyalty to thie 
Catholie Church, because we are plainspokenabout 
our needs in England, not remembering that it 
is always the most Joyal subjects who can afford 
to be the most candid. However, as respects at 
least the particular flaw in question, you eanuot 
be more alive than I am to the importance ofa 
strict and searching discipline amone us. You 
are pe) haps aware thatat Rome, Ww here our eccle- 


siastical system works most freely, the names of 


absentees from the paschal communion are few 
enough to be posted on the doors of the churches ; 
and in Belgium I happen to know that a dozen is 
reckoned a large number of dejaulters in a large 
parish,and that the namesuare sent u D. 
Discipline, therefore, is not extine 
Church of this day, althouch in En 


} to the bishop. 
in the Catholie 
prudent torelaxit. You mus > chine 
): lax it. lust be as wel] apprised 


us T of the difficulties Which 2 Protestant country 
presents to the restorat : 


* ation ofitin all its pr visions, 
SEATS ot THO, periays, Who twit us With the 
want of it, would be among the first to complain 
ot uny effort to recover it —such. for 
the expected est iblishment of 
not improbably suggest, 
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This difficulty of carrying out our discipline 
under existing circumstances is one reason of the 
discrepancy between our profession and our prac. 
tice. We cannot (in England at least, for of Ire. 
land I do not speak) denounce offenders from the 
altar, or hold them up to public avoidance: and 
there will always be those in the Church whom 
nothing but formidable penalties can compel to 
obedience. Another cause of the distinction we 
are unhappily obliged to draw between noming! 
and real Catholics, is the disproportion of our 
priests to our population. Here at St. George's 
tor instance, we have but five priests to a popu- 
lation of 15,000. A great proportion of our people 
is entirely and irremediably out of our reach ; and 
you well know how easily the traces of early reli. 
cion are effaced in a large city like London. ° First 
comes vice, next indifference, and at last prac. 
tical infidelity. This evil, and the reproach which 
comes of it, we hope gradually to obviate by the 
multiplication of missions, the establishment of 
confraternities in aid of the clergy, the enlarge. 
ment of our ecclesiastical seminaries, and the in- 
troduction of religious orders into towns, Really 
we are not to blame for it, except so far as in any 
instance it may be due to our want of zeal and 
exertion — for assuredly none of us are so active 
but we might be more so. 

But at last it remains true, and is much to be 
observed by you, that every Catholic who neglects 
his Paschal duties knows for a certainty, or may 
hnow, that he is in mortal sin, and that ail his 
religious acts are performed under this grievous 
disadvantage. Itis true, he is not in this country 
excommunicated by any public act, and therefore 
eannot be shunned as a heathen and a sinner; 
but he is none the less really for the time being 
cut off from all the privileges of the state ot 
erace; and this he knows, or will be told, when- 
ever he seeks reconciliation in the tribunal of 
penance. The worst part of a sentence of ex- 
communication is his; he is exeluded from the 
invisible, though not here as yet from the visible 
kingdom of Christ. This must not be overlooked 
in estimating his case, and that of the Church, 

I prefer sending you these few observations on 
your reply, to publishing them as a sequel to my 
pamphlet. I prefer this course, because it is les 
polemic in appearance, and fairer than one which 
enables me to choose my own time of speaking, 
while you are tied down to the condition of a 
quarterly notice. You will oblige me, if yous 
fit, by giving this letter the benefit of a place in 
your October number, with or without comments 
of your own. I will not pledge myself to pursue 
the discussion. . 

Believe me, dear sir, yours obediently a 
truly, FREDERICK OAKELE}. 

St. George’s Church, Southwark, 

4th Sept., 1849. 


THE OFFERTORY. 
To the Editor of the Rambler. 
= : on 
Str,—I need searcely say how much I, in Ee 
With almost every other person who = eis 
valuable Catholic journal, have felt interert 
the discussion of this subject. The letters ° 
Rev. F. Oakeley more especially have won 


: h . : : “8 foe] wil 
attention and admiration; for while ‘= iret 
him that the church of God should be @ ania 
to all to enter, so also that there 1s nothing 
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Catholic, more universal, than the payment of a 
small sum for seats for those who choose to avail 
thémselves of them. But it must be obvious to 
any one intimately acquainted with our cireum- 


stances, and more especially with the mobile na- | 


ture of our flocks in most of our large towns, that 
this would be totally inadequate to meet the 
wants of the mission, or the offertory itself for 
any length of time, even when carried out to the 
utmost, except in particular cases developed by 
extraordinary circumstances, This subject is well 
treated in an article in the Yablet tor August 18th. 
The plan of the offertory alone was tested in one 
of our churches here, and proved a miserable 
failure: no sooner was the church thrown open 
indiscriminately, than well-dressed working men 
crowded into all the best seats, and not content 
With that, gave not so much as a halfpenny when 
the collectors went round at the offertory. Our 
plau is, fixed bench-rents for those who choose to 
take them; and for those who do not, payinents 
from threepence to a penny for a seat, and a 
considerable space without seats, which is all free, 
und commands perhaps the very best view of the 
priest and the altar; by which gradation the in- 
conveniences noted in Mr. Oakeley’s first letter 
are avoided, and the wants of the poor are amply 
consulted. There is no payment tor entering our 
churches whatever. 

So fur, I trust, we shall all be pretty much of 
accord, But there is one thing that has been 
entirely lost sight of in the discussion of this sub- 


ject, and that is, the duty, the positive conscien- 


tious obligation on the part of the laity to pay 
tithes to their pastors: pagar le decime 1s a com- 
mand Jaid down in all the Italian catechisins, 
aud until lately was so also in England. How- 
ever, the fact of this modern omission by no 
means does away with the obligation: see lib. 
lil, Deeret, tit. 30, de Decimis, &c. In this semi- 
Protestant country of ours it seems to be a com- 
mon notion, that what we cannot legally enforce, 
to that we have no sort of right; but a vulgar 
argument of this kind should not have any weight 
with a conscientious Catholic, who knows tull 
well that an account will be required from him 
hereatter of his stewardship, and that certainly 
that which is so clearly laid down tor him both 
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in the old law and the new, must necessarily be 
for him a rule of action by which he will be 


judged hereafter. It was my intention to have 


entered at length into this subject; but my mis- 
sionary engagements during the week in attend- 
ing to the cholera patients at the extremity of our 
parish, four miles down the Tyne, have so en- 
grossed my time that I feel myself necessitated 
to break off here, in order that you may receive 
this in time for your next number. But as the 
subject is interesting, and is, I think, not suffi- 
ciently understood in England, I will, if agree- 
able to you, pursue it in your following number, 
and endeavour to bring the subject of tithes or 
dues within the comprehension of the meanest 
understanding. 

In conclusion, I cannot forbear from express- 
ing my earnest wish for the superseding of all 
those separatists’ modes of ** raising the wind” 
which have been but too common amongst us. 
We seem entirely to have forgotten our high dig- 
nity, and the claims of that Church of all ages 
und all nations to whigh we belong, and to look 
upon ourselves as a mere sect, ditlering in name 
only from the various vulgar creations of yester- 
day by which we are surrounded, 

It was but the other day that, greatiy to the 
annoyance of the priests of the town, we beheld 
our streets plavarded by an announcement of 
Ifigh Mass in large capitals, and the various 
paraphernalia of a graud opening ; and as chance 
world have it, the posters stood ia cheek bs jowl” 
with an equally important announcement of 
Mdlle. Lucie Duval’s Walhalla, The juxtaposi- 
tion Was too tempting, and the placard which ts 
subjoined, the production of some wickedly witty 
way, Was the consequence, and we had the mor- 
tification of seeing this posted on every wall, al- 
though, thanks to the zeal of Erin’s brave sons, i 
was not allowed long to remain there. This is 
only one amongst many instances which should 
teach us to preserve that hich position which 1s 
exclusively our own, and which Augiicanuism can 
ouly aifeet by mockingly aping a greatness which 
is not hers.—I have, &c. 

. Beruam. 

Si. Andrew's, Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne. 
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MEMOIR OF THE VERY REV. FATHER 
DOMINIC. 

Ow the 27th of August this much-loved and much- 

honoured servant of God was suddenty called from 

his labours to his reward. After having, as usual, 

celebrated the holy sacrifice of the Mass, in appa- 
rently good health, he left Poplar House, Hamp- 
stead, on a visit of charity to the Passionists at 
Woodchester, near Stroud. As his travelling 
companion, he took the Rey. Father Lewis Pes- 
caroli, lately returned from Australia in a bad 
state of health. They were proceeding quite well 
on their intended journey, till a short time before 
the train arrived at the Pangbourn Station on the 
Great Western Railway. When very near that 
station Father Dominic was suddenly indisposed, 
and upon being removed from the train, symptoms 
ofa choleraic character appeared. The attendance 
of a medical gentleman was immediately given, 
and his complaint ascertained to be disease of the 
heart. Application was made at the inns for ad- 
mission, but no room, as it was stated, could be 
atiorded. The unfortunate sufferer was then re- 
moved to a cottage, and laid upon some straw on 
the brick floor for upwards of an hour. Upon 
the arrival of the up-train he was lifted in and 
brought to Reading. The prescriptions of the 
medical gentleman were again applied, and tem- 
porary ease obtained. Spasms of the heart, how- 
ever, returned with violence, and he expired at 
three o'clock in the afternoon at Pettit’s Railway 
Tavern, Reading, in the arms of Father Lewis, his 
relative. His remains were enclosed in a strong 
wooden coffin, and removed on the following day 
from Reading by railway to London, and from 


London to Stone station, accompanied by two of 


the religious from Hampstead, From this sta- 
tion, as soon as possible, the coffin was privately 
removed to Stone Chapel, which Father Dominic 
had erected six years before, where the wooden 
coffin was encased in one of lead, and covered 
with black cloth. Late on Thursday evening, at 
the pressing request of the Rev. John Harkness, 
ot Swinnerion Park, it was resolved to have. on 
the following morning, a solemn public funeral 
procession through the town of Stone to Aston 
New Chureh, which is about two miles distant. 
Though no previous public notice had been given 
respecting this procession, yet early in the morn- 
ing the small chapel at Stone was crowded to 
inconvenience with pious Catholics, all in deep 
mourning. Mass was sung at half-past nine, after 


_ 


which the heavy coffin was removed to a hearse 
in the public read, and the funeral procession was 
formed in the following order :—Thurifer: eross- 
bearer, with two clerks right and left, holding 
processional lamps ; eight young boys in cassock 
and surplice ; six lay brothers with the religious 
habit and mantle ; the clergy, in surplice, singing 
aloud in choir the Office ot the Dead : lastly, the 
celebrant, with black cope, and deacon with sub- 
deacon, in black dalmaties, and the Catholics 
of the congregation. The funeral train moved 
through Newcastle Street, High Street. Stattord 
Street, by Walton to Aston Hall. The coffin was 
deposited on the bier in the sanctuary of the new 
church. A long funeral oration was then celi- 
vered by the Rev. Mr. Harkness. who only the 
hight betore could collect the necessary materials 
lrom one of the fathers. Atter the oration, which 


was listened to with profound attention, and with 
| many sobs and abundant tears, the obsequies over 
the body were performed. 

The streets and windows of Stone were crowded 
| with thousands of people ; not a word was heard, 
_ or action observed, in any way disrespectful ; but, 
| on the contrary, all appeared to pay great respect 
| both to the dead and to the living forming the 
| funeral procession. 

_ From a memoir of the deceased, addressed to 
the Tablet by Father Gaudentius, we extract the 
following particulars. 

‘The Very Rev. Father Dominic was fifty-six 
years and twenty-three days old when he died. 
_ He was born on the 4th August, 1793, in a coun- 
| try house not far from the city of Viterbo, in the 
| states of the Roman Church. He was the young- 
_ est son of a numerous family. His pious parents 
, gave in baptism to their infant child the name 
_ of the glorious St. Dominic, on the day of whose 
| feast he was born, Dominic remained at home 
| till the age of twenty-one, without receiving any 
particular education — the first rudiments in 
letters. This omission should not be attributed 
either to the poverty of his parents, or to the want 
of proper institutions and able teachers, much less 
to any deficiency of talent in the young Domenico; 
but rather to the retired and simple mode of liv- 
ing of the family. In a worldly point of view, 
though the Barberi family are not considered very 
rich, yet they were respectable and independent. 
| In England, his father would have been cons- 
dered a gentleman farmer. ‘This class of people 
in Italy usually live in truly patriarchal simpli- 
icity. They farm their own land, and lead a re- 
tired, simple, virtuous, and happy domestic life. 
Moreover, young Domenico, a short time before 
' entering our religious institute, in imitation of the 
great and glorious St. Philip Neri, renounced, in 
favour of some other relation, the right to a rich 
property left to him by his uncle, by whom Do- 
-menico was tenderly loved. The innocent, do- 
cile, and affectionate disposition of this privileged 
youth, his penetrating and reflective turn of mind, 
his prodigious memory, and his agreeable conver 
sation, soon attracted to him the respect and at- 

tention of every body who knew him. In - 
‘youth, as I have often heard him say, he delighte 
in perusing the Holy Seripture, and learned It 
_ almost all by heart. He often made it a subject 
of the evening conversation with his family. As 
an instance of his extraordinary memory, ! may 
here relate, that one evening, after having re@ 
for the first time seventy long verses of the great 

Italian poet Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, 

arriving at the last, he shut up the hook, and re- 
_ cited them all literally by heart from beginning (0 
end. He naturally had a great turn for heror 
poetry, and felt a strong propensity towards It; 
but since he embraced the humble and cere 
Institute of the Passion, he turned his whole m™ 
and heart to the sublime, sacred, and divine ~ 
gedy of Mount Calvary. I mention these 
particulars to shew that the young Deas 
Barberi had vast natural talents; so that — 
have made great progress at school ; that og 
rents had sufficient means; and that there “<a 
humerous excellent religious and secular . 
tions for learning in Viterbo, and in every a he 
in the states of the Roman Chureb, where 
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would have been gladly received and trained in 
every useful branch of Jearning. But his simple 
parents, accustomed to the solitude of rural and 
domestic life, did not know how to value the ad- 
vantages of a polite education, for which they saw 
no absolute necessity. This omission was, how- 
ever, by them abundantly and honourably made 
up by the great care ve | constantly took to bring 


up their numerous family in the fear and love of 


(rod, and in the faithful practice of all their Chris- 
tian and religious duties. As all Christian parents, 
by their religion and respective condition, are 
strictly bound to do, they taught and trained up 
their children, not less by the bright example of 
their virtues than by their kind and affectionate 
words, At different times I have heard Father 
Dominic speaking with great respect of his vir- 
tuous mother, and how, by day and by night, 
when alone or in company with other children, 
she carefully watched over their conduct. Happy 
children of such parents! Neither wealth nor edu- 
cation can make a youth truly happy ; but real 
happiness is ever found in solid virtue. Under 
the attentive eye and maternal care of this vir- 
tuous woman the young Domenico grew up in age, 
grace, und virtue, esteemed by men, and dear to 
God. In conformity with his natural inclination 


and formed habits, this virtuous youth, instead of | 


spending the Sunday in dissipation and dangerous 
if not criminal amusements in the populous and 
merry city of Viterbo, like many of his equals, 
used, on the contrary, to retire to the Monastery 
of the Passionists, called St. Angelo, in a beau- 
tiful solitude, five miles from Viterbo, and not far 
from the town of Vetralla. In this, his beloved 
solitude, he passed great part of the Sunday and 
holy days of obligation, which then were nume- 
rous in Italy, spending them in devout religious 
practices. About five o’clock in the morning he 
was generally found at the door of the church, 
Waiting in recollection and prayer till it was 
opened by the religious Passionist sacristan. His 
lirst visit was to the most holy Sacrament, where 
he remained motionless for a considerable time in 
profound adoration ; thence he retired to the side- 


chapel of Our Lady, where he prepared himself | 


for confession and communion. After a fervent 
preparation, he devoutly received his divine Lord 
in the most holy Eucharist, and remained in the 
church in grateful thanksgiving and fervent prayer, 
Waiting for the ten o’clock Mass and sermon. 
‘One morning, whilst prayingaftercommunion, 
before the altar dedicated to the Most High, in 
honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, towards whom 
he ever protessed the most enlightened, the most 
solid, and most tender devotion, he received 
through her an extraordinary favour. Once, in 
relating with his usual simplicity this fact to me, 
he said that it could not be adequately described 
in words, He said that ‘whilst he was devoutly 
praying he received an inward illumination, and 
at the same time he heard a kind of internal voice 
telling him that he should become a Passionist 
religious, and should have to come over to Eng- 
land to establish some houses of his Order.’ He 
added, moreover, that ‘ he likewise heard some- 
thing very obscure about Holland, which he could 
not very well recollect.’ Perhaps his having sent 


the Rev. Father Ignatius to beg for our new 
church and monastery of St. Michael at Aston to 
Holland, and his death taking place at the same 
time, may explain the obscurity of this mysterious 
That this was not, like many others 


revelation. 


of the same kind, a passing illusion of the imagin- 


ation, may antecedently be argued trom his never 


having betore thought either of becoming a Pas- 
sionist, and much less of his having to come over 
to England. On the contrary, since that moment 
he ever did all in his power to enter our religious 
institute, andin every circumstance he ever evinced 
the most firm belief that he should have to come 
to establish his Order in this populous island, once 
the island ofthe Saints. After this extraordinary 
event, he went to consult with his spiritual direc- 
tor, the Rev. Father Fortunatus, of the Most Holy 
Saviour, who some years after was consecrated 
Bishop, and sent to Bucharest, in Bulgaria, as 
Vicar Apostolic. But having lat ly renounced 
his Vicariate, Father Fortunatus has returned to 
Italy, and is at present editying with his great 
virtues the young novices in the same monastery 
where the Very Rev. Father Dominic made his 
noviciate, As Bishop, he is known as the Right 
Rev. Dr. Fortunatus Mullajoni—a name which 
will be recollected by the readers of the Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith. Father For- 
tunatus advised the young Domenico to speak 
with the Provincial of the Passionists, residing in 
the same Monastery of St. Angelo. The docile 
youth did immediately as he had been counselled 
and exhorted by his spiritual director, whom he 
esteemed, respected, and obeyed as the true and 
lawful minister of Christ. He was accordingly 
introduced to the Provincial; and as soon as the 
young Domenico Barberi arrived in the presence 
of the Provincial, he with deep emotion threw 
himself upon his knees, and with his hands joined 
before his breast, tears starting into his eyes, with 
a moving voice, in his humility he asked to be 
received into our Order as a simple lay brother. 
The Provincial Superior kindly received him, and 
encouraged the timid youth to continue in his holy 
vocation ; but, in order to try whether his voca- 
tion was truly trom God, he exhorted him to pray, 
and to await for a vacancy in the noviciate at 
some future opportunity, 

‘The religious Institute of the Most Holy Cross 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ was tounded 
rather more than a century ago, by the Venerable 
Father Paul of the Cross, who, atter a long lite 
of great sanctity, died in our Monastery of the 
Saints John and Paul, on Monte Celio, in the 
city of Rome. His life has been written and 
published in Italy by our saintly religious, Vin- 
cent Maria Stromby, Bishop of Macerata and 
Tolentino, who, with our founder, is expected 
soon to be beatified. The lives of both these 
eminent servants of God are expected to be 
translated into English tefore our holy founder 
died, he had the consolation to see his Institute 
formally approved, first by the great Pope Bene- 
dict XIV., and then by his successor Clement 
XIV. Since his death it has been somewhat 
modified, and approved for the third time by the 
holy martyred Pontiff Pope Pius VI. Ju aceord- 
ance with the rules of this Institute, to the three 
ordinary simple vows of voluntary poverty, per- 
petual chastity, and entire obedience, the fi urth, 
of promoting the salutary devotion to the most 
holy Passion of our divine added, 
The members of the Institute are divided into 
two classes, viz. the priests and lay brothers, the 
latter of whom, in a religious ‘ 
1o pertorm the material work of the house, in 
order that the priests may be more free to at- 
tend to their studies and other spiritual duties, 
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All the members of the Order, who are not ex- 
empted by rule, prevented by actual sickness, or 
by some other just cause approved by the respec- 
tive local superiors, have every morning, at one 
o'clock, to get up to sing matins and devoutly to 
pertorm several other spiritual exercises of prayer 
and mortification during the space of one hour 
and a half, in the public choir. At five o'clock 
in summer, and at half-past five in winter, the 
community reunite again in the same place for 
vocal and mental prayer. All the lay brothers, 
and those fathers who have finished the ordinary 
course of their studies, remain in these spiritual 
exercises during another hour and a half, during 
which time Masses are said and heard; but the 
young religious, who are actually engaged in 
scholastic studies, leave the choir for their study 
half an hour betore the community both morning 
and evening of most week days. After a quarter 
ofexamen of conscience and spiritual reading and 
some private walk, the fathers and students, at 
eleven o'clock, go to the choir for twenty minutes 
to say sexteand none. At two o'clock the whole 
cominunity meet again for yespers and a quarter 
of public spiritual reading ; after this, study and 
work until a quarter atier five, when there is 
complin and mental prayer. Ata quarter be- 
fore eight, rosary and examen of conscience ; 
retuement and rest at eight o’clock, to get up 
after five hours to sing matins. 
the great Apostle Saint Paul, who for many rea- 
sons might be styled the first great Passionist, 
other bodily mortifications are used to subdue the 
rebellious flesh, and bring it into subjection to 
the spirit. The dress is principally made of wool ; 
the tunic is coarse and poor. In conformity to 
the advice given by our Lord to his Apostles, we 
are contented to have our bare feet shod with 
open sandals. The food is generally sufficient in 
quantity, but poor as regards preparation and 
quality. We cannot have any fixed revenue or 
income. By the tenor of our holy rule, we are 
not allowed to sell the products of the land be- 
longing to us; but the surplus must be freely 
viven to the poor. Our Order is strictly men- 
dicant—the only mendicant religious order of 
men at present in England. We subsist entirely 
through the voluntary contributions of the chari- 
table Catholie public. Yet, in order to enjoy in 
life, in death, and during a happy eternity, the 
blessedness of poverty, many devout and virtuous 
souls leave father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
houses and lands, pleasures, honours, riches, and 
rank, and affectionately embrace the cross of suf- 
fering of their Redeemer. 

**'To this poor, humble, and mortified Insti- 
tute the young Domenico Barberi was called by 
lieaven, through the miraculous interposition of 
our ever-blessed Lady. The kind reader ean 
here imagine, better than I can deseribe, how 
the — of the yg te ng increased dure 
ing the few months he had to wait on tri; = 
fore being actually admitted to the ses, a 
the prudent Father Provincial. Domenico en- 
tered the house of noviciate, situated in the de- 
lighttul solitude of Monte Argentaro, abont three 
miles from Porto Santo Stefano, in Tuseany, at 
the conelusion of the general European war, b 


being 
then twenty-two years of age, 


: His more than 
ordinary virtue aud great natural 


“tt, 


talents soon 


attracted the special notice of the able Master of 


Novices, the Rev. Father Bernard, very much 


esteemed amongst our religious in Italy for his 


In imitation of 
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great virtues. After having had sufficient expe. 
rience to form a correct judgment of his new 
young novice, Father Bernard requested the fa. 
thers, who had to give the secret vote in Chapter 
to receive the young Domenico Barberi, not asa 
lay brother, but as a clerk intended to study for 
the Church. At first, he found the capitulars 
opposed to his desire, on account of the supposed 
want of knowledge in the young postulant; but 
Father Bernard repeated that he had found Do- 
menico endowed with extraordinary natural ta- 
lents, and with such knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage as to enable him to read and understand 
well the Holy Bible in the Latin tongue, which he 
had learned almost all by heart; and that at home 
he had occupied himself in reading and studying 
many other useful authors. The fathers, having 
ereat regard for the opinion of Father Bernard, 
requested him to obtain the approbation of the 
Superior-General of our Order residing at Rome; 
and with their consent the young Domenico re- 
ceived the religious habit, not as a lay brother, 
but as a clerk intended to study for the Church. 
The event fully justified the quick penetration of 
the able Master ot Novices. All young novices, 
intended for study in our Ordey, in the morning 
have to learn by heart a portion of the New Tes- 
tament, upon which they have to make a pious 
and moral practical reflection, In the afternoon 
they have to translate from the Latin into the 
native language some good Catholic Latin author, 
Besides this, Brother Domenico had a private 
school. But study is not the principal employ- 
ment of novices; they must, above all, attend to 
the acquisition of the proper spirit of the Insti- 
tute. Domenico excelled in the performance ot 
all these duties. He was soon regarded by all 
his fervent companions as a model of religious 
perfection. After an entire year of probation, to 
the inexpressible joy of his heart, he was allowed 
to pronounce at the foot of the altar his vows, 
and to make his religious profession. He con- 
tinued in the steady practice of solid virtues, and 
the exact performance of all his religious engage- 
ments, during the time of study—-which generally 
lasts between six and seven years—when his great 
talents began to shine forth like the beams of the 
sun after long concealment behind the clouds. 
His proficiency in philosophical and theological 
learning was so great, that many learned and 
crave religious thought, and do wd yen think, 
that Father Dominic had received divinely in- 
fused knowledge. ‘The ordinary course of our 
present scholastic studies eomprehends philo- 
sophy, theology, dogmatic and moral, sacred elo- 
quence, with the Scriptures and Fathers. Every 
intelligent and learned scholar acquainted with 
Father Dominic admired his vast knowledge ™ 
all these and many other branches of sacred and 
profane learning. I must not forget to mention, 
that his great memory enabled lim to acquire & 
more than ordinary knowledge of canon Jaw. Im- 
mediately after the ordinary course of study, he 
was, by our Superior, appointed teacher of P 4 
losophy during several years. Teachers ™ he 
Order are exempted from choir duties both my a 
and morning ; hence they have longer a 
study than the rest of the community. Fat = 
Dominic had made a kind of private Vow oe 
to lose or misemploy a moment of time, whieh © 


. ° : ng 
ever was most exact in observing. Inthe mornits 
he generally got up about half-past two 0™ 
and after having spent some time im says 
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Office and mental prayer, he attended to study 
till the proper time to celebrate the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass, which he invariably did to the 
very morning of the day on which he died. He 
had scarcely ever been prevented by sickness 
irom this sacred and consoling priestly duty. 
During the several years he taught, he composed 
a full course of Christian philosophy, preparatory 
to the more important study of Catholic divinity. 
This prepared him for the chair of divinity in our 
inonastery in Rome, to which he was called by 
the Superior-General, and where, with great ad- 
vantage, both intellectual and moral, to his young 
students, he taught divinity during seventeen 
years. Hence in Rome, the centre and source of 
truth and learning, in the company of learned 
divines, and with the benefit of well-furnished 
iibraries, he composed a course of moral theology, 
much adapted to the schools, in which he A 
follows St. Liguori in doctrinal points, but in the 
arrangement of his materials he excelled him in 
order and method. He likewise wrote a com- 
pendium of dogmatic theology, with a learned 
treatise which seems to go very far towards re- 
conciling the two contrary opinions on the effi- 
cacy of grace and free will. In Rome, he was 
one of the first to point out with the finger of holy 
indignation the erroneous tendency of some of the 
admired writings of the famous but unhappy 
Abbé Lamennais. The first person he met in the 
Holy City agreeing with him on this point was 
Monsignore, afterwards Cardinal, Acton. As soon 
us the other work of the celebrated Mestropini 
was published, Father Dominic addressed a friend- 
ly learned remonstrance to the author against the 
ohnoxious doctrines contained in his publication. 
Not to be too long on this point of Father Do- 
minic’s learning, it will be sufficient to say, that 
he has composed more than thirty different works, 
upon various kinds of interesting and useful sul+ 
jects. All those of his writings which are known 
are generally admired. If he had lived longer, 
some of his works would have been published, 
Want of pecuniary means, but more his great 
humility, kept the lamps of learning under the 
bushel. In Father Dominic’s works, his quick 
penetration, depth of thought, clearness of per- 
ception, strength of reasoning, richness of ima- 


= 


gination, the power of invention, his peculiar 
talent of illustration, can easily be perceived. In 
his sermons, lectures, and instructions, he always 
kept to the point. He embellished his sermons 
with beautiful and original anecdotes and illus- 
trations, but never for a moment lost sight of his 
main subject. In his delivery he was not shin- 
ing; but he possessed more important qualities 
—he had the art to please, win, persuade, and 
convert. Without exaggeration, I should say, 
that upwards of twenty-five years, on an average, 
Father Dominic delivered some sermon, medita- 
tion, lecture, or instruction, about twice a week. 
When at home, once a week he generally gave 
i short exhortation to his religious brethren. He 
often preached to the people. Ie has frequently 
been out giving missions in different parts of 
Italy. He has often been invited to conduct spi- 
ritual retreats in monasteries of religious men 
and in nunneries, in colleges and seminaries to 
the ordinandi, and to the priests in the states of 
the Roman Church, in Tuscany, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in Belgium, and in England. His 
last public mission was in Dublin, in company 
wit our dear Fathers Ignatius and Vincent, both 
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of whom he greatly esteemed. In his profound 
humility, he studiously avoided notoriety ; but 
his works were great, and God ever blessed his 
exertions with a rich harvest of solid and lasting 
conversions of every description. 

“In our Religious Order, besides having been 
long employed in teaching, he was likewise Vice- 
Superior in different monasteries, and local Supe- 
rior for three years in our religious establishment 
in Lucca; twice at least he was made Provincial. 
Ifhe had remained longer in Italy, very probably 
he would have been p sore Superior-general of 
the Order. But in the year 1840, by the common 
consent of the General Chapter, he was chosen as 
the fittest person to be sent to establish the first 
house of our religious Institute at Cre, near 
Tournay, in Belgium, where he was highly va- 
Iued. In the same year he was pressiugly in- 
vited by the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, then the 
worthy coadjutor of the lamented venerable Bi- 
shop Walsh in the Midland district, by both of 
whom Father Dominic was ever greatly esteem- 
ed, and to whom our Order, with a deep sense of 

ratitude, will ever feel greatly indebted as our 

ind benefactors and protectors in these king- 
doms. Before Father Dominic could succeed in 
establishing a house of his Order in England, he 
had trom Belgium to come twice over to Oscott, 
The second time he took with him the Rev. Father 
Amadeus. They arrived in London on the Sth of 
October, 1841. From London they repaired to 
Oscott College, where they were kindly received 
by the two Bishops, and hospitably entertained 
there during five months, with great edification 
to that large, learned, and pious establishment. 
On the 17th of February, 1842, they both came 
to establish themselves in the house at Aston Hall, 
near Stone, Staffordshire, where they immediately 
began to perform ail the regular observances, 

*« During the eight years and eight months that 
the Very Rev. Father Dominic lad been in Eng- 
land as Vice-Provincial, he built a temporary 
chapel in the town of Stone, whicli is used as a 
school during the week, on the piece of land 
kindly given for the purpose by James Beech, 
Esq. He likewise established our Order at Wood- 
chester, near Stroud, on the land given by W. 
Leigh, Esq., who has there built a magnificent 
church for the Passionists. The Very Rey. Father 
was also endeavouring to establish a religious 
house in Hampstead, near London, and expected 
to make a new foundation in Lancashire. Our 
religious at present in England are twenty-seven, 
ten of whom are priests; four more priests are 
daily expected from Italy. These are the happy 
effects of Father Dominic’s unwearied exertions, 
His great zeal for the welfare of our religious 
Order was ever on the increase. Whilst Superior, 
either local or provincial, he kuew how to regu- 
late his ardent zeal with truly Christian prudence, 
and softened the firmness of his heroic fortitude 
with unbounded evangelical charity. To bis breth 
ren in religion he was very affectionate. To the 
poor he was generous ; and full of compassion for 
the sick. IJlis great kindness, unfeigned conde- 
scension, and liberal views towards Protestant in- 
dividuals, have been the means of drawing many 
to the loving bosom of our holy Mother the 
Church, amongst whom rank first the Rev. J. H,. 
Newman, and several of his esteemed and virtuous 
companions. 

‘« Like St. Bernard, Father Dominic constantly 
kept in sight the great important end for which 
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he embraced the religious life. From the first 
moment he entered the house of noviciate, his 
fervour in the full practice of all Christian and 
religious virtues never slackened for a moment; 
but, like the great luminary of the day, he rose 
up, continually increasing in the bright effulgency 
of his good example, and in the warmth of his 
paternal and apostolic charity. 

“Tf, like other just and virtuous men, Father 
Dominic from time to time committed some 
faults, they were generally the effects of his great 
goodness and ardent zeal. As soon as the fault 
was by him discovered, he humbled himself, first 
before God, and then before men. As a member 
of our Order, he was ever most exact in the ob- 
servance of the smallest rule, either common or 
private. ‘To his superiors, religious, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and civil, he was ever most respectful and 
obedient. The great characteristic virtue of Fa- 
ther Dominic appears to me to have been that of 
humility. Humility made him abhor every kind 
of singularity, and also to stick closely to the 
common life of his fellow-religious. He became 
an eminent servant of God by constantly endea- 
vouring to perform all the ordinary duties of his 
state eminently well. All his great natural and 
supernatural talents and virtues were truly ad- 
mirable in themselves, but more so when care- 
fully by him concealed under the thick and im- 
pervious mantle of modest humility, which in the 
superficial sight of worldly men made him appear 
mean and despicable ; so much so, that in his 
dying moments no room could be found for him 
in the inns of over-prudent men, and he was left 
to agonise upon some straw on the brick floor 
of a poor cottage for upwards ofan hour. But 
humility precedeth glory. Great part of the Pon- 
tifical States, of Tuscany, of Naples, Belgium, 
and England will ever bear witness to his great 
theological learning, to his masterly knowledge 
of the intricate windings of the human heart and 
nature, to his great experience in the direction of 
souls, to his great prudence, ardent zeal, and 
boundless charity, which made him warmly em- 
brace in his heart the whole world. The tame of 
his virtuous deeds, of his great apostolic labours, 
his learned works—written almost upon every 
interesting and useful subject —will perpetuate 
his name among men upon earth, and engrave 
it in the book of life among the great saints of 
heaven. 


THE PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF PARIS. 


On Monday, Sept. 17th, the Council of the Pro- 
vince of Paris was opened at the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, On the previous evening (Sunday) the 
Archbishop of Paris and the Suftragan Bishops 
had betaken themselves to that ancient and holy 
mansion, which, although lately reconstructed, 
recalls such ancient and precious recollections. 
The dying Fénélon wrote to Louis XIV., “I know 
nothing more venerable or more apostolical than 
St. Sulpice.” The illustrious society has remain- 
ed worthy of that glory ; and, in our days, after 
having been in some sort the cradle of the French 
priesthood, it has given, and continues to give, to 
the episcopate its most eminent representatives. 
The Council opened by the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass, celebrated by the Archbishop of Paris. 
The Prelates who assist at the Council are, the 
Archbishop of Paris, the Bishops of Meaux, Ver. 
sailles, Blois; the delegate of the Bishop of Char- 





tres (whose great age prevents his attending ; 
person), the Abbé Dupanloup, Bishop lag 7 
Orleans. Several other Bishops were also i 
in the sanctuary ; some of whom, as those of Sens 
and Troyes, had come of their own accord to be 
present at the proceedings; and others, like the 
two Irish Prelates now in Paris, had been invited 
to attend. Each chapter is represented by its de. 
legates. The metropolitan pent had chosey 
MM. Tresvaux, Dean, and Surat, Archpriest of 
Notre Dame. 

Amongst the theologians of Council are M, de 
Courson, Superior-general of the Company of St. 
Sulpice ; Father de Ravignan, of the Company of 
Jesus ; Father Rubillon ; MM. Carriére and Icard, 
Professors of the Religious Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice; the Abbé Langlois, Superior of che Relj- 
gious Seminary of Foreign Missions; M, Annat, 
curé of St. Mary; M. Hanicle, curé of St. Seve 
rin; M. Corbiére, Abbé of Passy ; the Abbé Bau- 
tain; the Abbé Gerbet, and several other distin- 
guished ecclesiastics. ‘The Fathers of the Council 
and the theologians inhabit the Great Seminary; 
they have bound themselves to live like a com- 
munity, and according to a rule, of which the fol- 
lowing are the details :— 

They rise at five o'clock ; then follows mental 
prayer, Othce, and Mass, which is celebrated at 
half-past seven ; aud at which all the Bishops as- 
sist in Pontificalibus ; at half-past eight the private 
sittings of the Bishops and theologians ; breakfast 
takes place at eleven ; and, during its continuance, 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, and of the life of 
St. Charles, the restorer of Councils in the six- 
teenth century, are read; at one, the office; at 
three, the general congregation of the Council; 
at half-past six, dinner, accompanied by reading, 
as in the morning ; and the day closes by prayers 
at nine. The Council is divided into five commit 
tees :—1, that of decrees; 2, doctrine; 3, eccle- 
siastical studies ; 4, discipline ; and 5, canon law. 
Precedence is given, not to dignity or pre-eml- 
nence of sees, but to seniority of consecration for 
Bishops, and of ordination for the priests acting 
as the delegates of absent Bishops, or of canonical 
institution for the delegates of chapters. 

The Metropolitan proposed to the Fathers of 
the Council, and nominated with their approbe- 
tion, the officers of the Council, as follows :—Pro- 
motor and Vice-Promotor (MM. Buquet and He- 
ron); Secretary and Sub-Secretary (MM. Sibour 
and Ravinet) ; Masters of the Ceremonies (MM. 
Eglie, de Courey, and Hugin); Theologians and 
Canonists (names as above). 

The Council constituted itself: it deliberates— 
1, in private congregations or sittings ; 2, gene 
ones ; 3, solemn sessions. The private congreg* 
tions are a kind of bureau, where the matters 
be afterwards examined are first distributed; the 
general congregations are the meetings to Ww! 
the private ones send in their reports; aud %% 
solenin sessions are intended to pronounce on 
publish the decrees decided on in the general cB 
gregations. 

On Monday was held the first private cong 
gation of the Bishops, and the first general col 
gregation. The congregations which are held ® 


the course of the morning open by the first Mass 
which is celebrated by a Bishop. The Mass ended 
the Metropolitan recites in a loud voice @ prayet, 
of which the following is a translation: } 

** Behold us, O Holy Ghost, behold us, held back. . 
is true, by the enormity of sin, but assem: 
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in thy house ; come unto us, accord us thine aid, deign 
to descend into our hearts, teach us what we have to do; 
shew us the path where we ought to walk; fulfil that 
which we ought to do. Be Thou our only counsellor, 
the only finisher of our judgments ; Thou who possessest 
alone with God the Father and his Son, a glorious name. 
Suffer us not to offend in aught against justice, Thou 
who lovest equity supremely. Let not ignorance lead us 
into error; let not favour make us bend ; let us not ac- 
cept either dignity or person ; but let us efficaciously 
unite ourselves to Thee by the gift of thy grace alone, 
to the end that we may be wholly in Thee, and that we 
fail not in any point of thy truth. Grant that, being 
assembled in thy name, we may observe justice with 
the rule of piety, that our feeling here may never be in 
discord with thine, and that in the life to come we 
may obtain, for the good we shall have done, eternal re- 
compense.’” 

The assistants answer, ‘‘ Amen.” 

The congregations in the afternoon begin with 
this invocation; both alike are terminated with 
the prayer, “‘ Sub tuum presidium.” 

The Bishops sit according to the seniority of 
their consecration. The Bishops and Bishops elect 
or nominated are seated in arm-chairs ; the eccle- 
siastics of the second order in ordinary chairs. 
The arm-chair of the Metropolitan is placed in an 
alcove. The costume of the Bishops consists in 
the rochet and mosette for the congregations ; the 
rochet, cape, and mitre for the sessions. The 
Bishops not belonging to the province keep the 
rochet and mosette during the sessions. The 
Bishops elect or nominated have alaced rochet 
and black mosette. The costume of the eccle- 
siastics of the second order consists in the sou- 
tane, the long mantle, and the biretta, whether 
for the congregation or the sessions. 

In the preparatory congregation held on Mon- 
day morning, and composed of Bishops aloue, 
they were to discuss the folding of particular and 
general congregations and solemn sessions ; the 
right of speech to be given to the delegates of ab- 
sent Bishops; their rank in the assembly; the 
creation of the officers of the Council; the theo- 
logians and canonists; the indiction of the first 
session ; the general procession therein; the de- 
crees to be published de aperiendo synodo, de mo- 
do vivendi in Conciliv, and de professione fidei. 

The acts of this holy assembly will be pub- 
lished in due time for the veneration of the faith- 
ful, when the wisdom of the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil shall have so determined. 





THE FRENCH IN ROME. 


WeRE it not for the serious interests involved, 
the proceedings of Louis Napoleon and the French 
popular opinion, of which he is the submissive 
mouth-piece, would be as laughable as true to the 
anticipations of those who penetrated into the 
hidden motives of the Republican destroyers of 
the Republic at Rome. The correspondents of 
the English newspapers furnish an almost daily 
account of the affairs of the Eternal City, and lay 
down the law for the Pope, the Church, and the 
world in general, with a simplicity of conceit 
which speaks volumes for the increasing import- 
ance of the press as the great fourth estate of this 
realm and of all Europe. Our extracts from the 
letters of these chronicles of gossip will form a 
curious commentary on the real facts of the time, 
for the use and amusement of the future histo- 
rian. 








On the 17th of August one of these persons 
thus speculates :— 


‘** Though no direct hostility exists between the French 
diplomatists and Pius IX., matters are very far from 
being arranged. The Pope, I am told, positively re- 
fuses to recognise as his soldiers all who have borne 
arms against him; on the other hand, the French have 
re-organised all who were willing to continue in the 
army. The three Cardinals at the head of the Govern- 
ment have declined to receive the Roman officers ; so 
what is to become of the 3000 Roman troops here 
eventually, it is hard to say. Many think that they will 
be sent to Algeria or Corsica, and there be subjected to 
a thorough military training. The Pope seems anxious 
to yield to the wishes of the people in secularising, as 
far as he ventures, the Government of the country. Out 
of ten delegati of the provinces there is only one eccle- 
siastic, and two in the Commission of Inquiry into the 
acts of the late Government, which consists of eleven 
members. On the other hand, every thing is in a most 
unsettled state, and I see no chance of improvement 
unless the Pope comes forward with a clear and plain 
statement of the policy he intends to pursue. The notes 
issued by the Republic, notwithstanding the reduction 
in value of 35 per cent, are looked upon with the great 
est distrust, and are only to be converted into specie at 
a loss of from 30 to 40 per cent. The price of every 
thing has risen in the same proportion, and unless some 
remedy be forthwith adopted the distress among the 
poor people will be very great.—August 18. The Com- 
mission charged with the re-organisation of the Bene- 
ficenza, the institution for supplying work to all appli- 
cants, has just published its programme, 4000 or 5000 
men are at present employed, who are to be formed into 
gangs and companies, commanded by corporals and 
sergeants chosen from the workmen. Their labours are 
confined to excavations, earthworks, and street-sweep- 
ing, and are to be paid for by the piece. It is to be 
hoped by these means that habits of industry may be 
introduced, for at present I defy you to find such a set 
of lazy vagabonds any where. ‘The rascals latterly used 
to throw out scouts to warn them of the approach of 
the French inspector, and all the time he was in sight 
pretended to labour most extravagantly. The Commis- 
sion further state their intention of establishing a poor- 
house for all who are unable to work, thus putting an 
end to the interminable street-begging in the city. Fi- 
lippe Capanna, an inspector of police under the Repub- 
lic, has just been condemned to hard labour for life, by 
court-martial, for having committed ‘ pillage and devas- 
tations by night in inhabited houses, and, being armed 
and accompanied by several persons, having threatened 
the lives of the lodgers.’ The harvest this year has 
been most abundant, so that, if confidence will only re- 
turn, we may hope to escape from many of the evils 
which threatened us,’’ 


The Giornale di Roma publishes the details ot 
a ceremony which has taken place in the Capitol. 
The municipal commission had offered to General 
Oudinot a medal and the title of Roman citizen, 
and had exhibited to him the model of a stone 
slab, on which are engraved his name and his 
claims to the gratitude of the Romans, which is 
to be placed in the Capitol. Prince Odesealchi, 
President of the Commission, having delivered to 
General Oudinot his diploma as a Roman citizen, 
and thanked him for the services he had rendered 
to the city, the General, in expressing his thanks, 
said— 

‘* Rome cannot be oppressed without perturbation for 
social order. Her independence is at once the first con- 
dition and the most powerful guarantee of the peace of 
the world. The Eternal City is now free; she has re- 
sumed all her empire. The temporal authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiff is not contested. These are great 
events; but political convulsions always bring after 
them calamities which can only be removed entirely with 
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the aid of time and the persevering co-operation of hon- 
ourable and courageous men. There remains, then, to be 
consolidated a work of renovation, which it would be 
dangerous to leave incomplete. The discipline and at- 
tachment of the French army will never be found by 
you in default. For me, gentlemen, at a distance as 
well as near, at Paris as at Rome, I belong to you with- 
out reserve. You have this day presented me with 
letters of : aturalisation, which impose on me important 
duties, and I shall endeavour faithfully to fulfil them. 
From this moment I consider myself as Franco- Roman ; 
and, in presence of the great men who from heaven look 
down on this imposing ceremony, I here declare that 
I shall always consider it my glory and my happiness 
to devote all my faculties to the service of Rome, my 
second and immortal country.” 


Private letters from Rome, dated the 28th, state 
that the decree of the three Cardinals, instituting 
a commission to try persons charged with poli- 
tical offences during the revolutionary period, 
‘‘eame like a clap of thunder” on General Ros- 
tolan, the new commander-in-chief of the French 
army. He at once remonstrated against the 
measure, and explained the awkward position in 
which such a decree placed the French, who had 
proclaimed a complete oblivion of the past; but 
the Cardinals refused to annul their decree, and 
on the next day, the 27th, they appointed the 
following jurisconsults to commence proceedings 
against the alleged offenders, namely, Messrs. 
Bertini, Lattanzi, Carcani, Del Grande, Ales- 
sandri, Cecearelli, Sabatueci, and Merdioni. On 
the same day M. Edgar Ney received a letter 
trom the President of the French Republic, dated, 


a ‘* Elysce National, Aug. 18. 

‘““My pear Ney,—The French Republic has not 
sent an army to Rome to put down Italian liberty, but, 
on the contrary, to regulate it, by preserving it against 
its own excesses, and to give it a solid basis, by replacing 
on the Pontifical throne the prince who (the first) had 
boldly taken the lead in all useful reforms. I learn with 
pain that the benevolent intentions of the Holy Father, 
as well as our own action, remain sterile in presence of 
hostile passions and influences. The desire of certain 
persons appears to be to make proscription and tyranny 
the bases of the Pope's return, Say to General Rosto- 
lan, from me, that he is not to permit that, under the 
shadow of the tricoloured flag, any act be committed 
which can lower the character of our intervention. I 
thus sum up the restoration of the Pope’s temporal 
power :—a general amnesty; the secularisation of the 
administration ; the code Napoleon; and a liberal Go- 
vernment. I was personally hurt, in reading the pro- 
clamation of the three Cardinals, to perceive that no 
mention whatever was made in it of the name of France, 
or of the sufferings of our brave soldiers. Every insult 
offered to our flag or our uniform goes direct to my 
very heart; and I have to request you to make it well 
understood, that if France does not sell her services, she 
at least insists on due consideration being paid to her 
sacrifices and her abnegation. When our armies made 
the round of Europe, they left everywhere, as the mark 
of their passage, the destruction of the abuses of feu- 
dality, and the germs of liberty. It shall not be said 
that in 1849 a French army can have acted in a differ- 
ent sense, and brought about different results. Tell the 
General to thank, in my name, the army for its noble 
conduct. I have learned, with pain, that even physi- 
cally it was not treated as it ought to have been. No- 
thing ought to be neglected to suitably provide accom- 
modation for our troops. Receive, my dear Ney, the 
assurance of my sincere friendship. 

‘* Lours Napoteon Bonaparte.” 
The subjoined account, from a well-informed 


(uarter at Paris (says the Paris correspondent of 
the Chronicle) throws considerable light upon the 

































































history of this memorable letter, the effect it 
duced upon Pius 1X., and the probable resale & 
will have upon Furopean polities generally -— 


‘‘ Despatches have been received at Paris from Rome 

and Gaeta, which state that the Pope was informed of 
the letter of Louis Napoleon since the 28th ult. 

1 - One 
of the Cardinals composing the Roman Provisional Go. 
vernment had hastened to send down a copy to Cardinal 
Antonelli, his Holiness’s secretary, who, in his turn 
laid it before the Sovereign Pontiff. All that Pius IX. 
did on reading it, was to fold his arms and look up to 
heaven for a few moments ; then handed back the letter 
to the Cardinal without uttering a word. The first im- 
pression of the Pope appears to have been rather asto- 
nishment than any other feeling. Cardinal Antonelli, 
however, deemed it his duty not to let the matter d 
so, but to endeavour to draw from the Pope a declara- 
tion of the instructions which ought to be sent to Mgr, 
Fonari at Paris. Accordingly a deliberation of the Car. 
dinals took place the same day in the Pope’s apartment, 
and after some discussion the decision of the Cardinals 
was unanimously this,—that the Papal Court ought not 
to take any notice whatever of the letter in question, but 
ought to act as if it was ignorant of its very existence, 
and for this reason, that the document had no diploma. 
tic character, being simply a confidential missive from 
the President of the Republic to one of his orderly 
officers. The Pope having approved of this decision, 
Cardinal Antonelli was charged with the task of inform- 
ing the Apostolic Nuncio at Paris that, in his interviews 
with the members of the French Cabinet, or with the 
President of the Republic, he was to abstain in toto from 
the slightest allusion to the letter of Louis Napoleon. 
Accordingly, Mgr. Fornari had an interview with the 
President of the Republic on the 7th inst., but far from 
protesting against what had been done, never so much 
as alluded in any way whatever to the letter, All that 
he did during the interview was to remit to the Presi- 
dent the reply of the Papal Government to the informa- 
tion of M. de Tocqueville’s nomination to the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. The President appeared surprised 
at this silence, but on his side also never touched on 
the subject. The interview was an exceedingly brief 
one, consisting merely of the presentation of the reply 
just spoken of, and the civilities d'usage. But another, 
and no less significant fact, is the resolution taken by 
Pius IX. to fix his residence at Portici, where every 
arrangement has been made by the King of Naples to 
make it a comfortable residence for his Holiness during 
the winter. The Pope was to leave Gaeta on the 6th 
of September, to be present at a grand ceremonial at 
Naples on the 8th, and was then to establish himself 
with a conclave of Cardinals in the royal palace of Por- 
tici. The object of the Pope in retiring to Portici seems 
to be to withdraw as much as possible from the influence 
of French diplomacy, and to meet the letter of Louis 
Napoleon with a passive inertia which the French Ca- 
binet will find it much more difficult to overcome than 
an open opposition. It became a matter of course that, 
as soon as the foreign diplomatic corps at Paris was 
made aware of the resolution of the Pope to plead igno- 
rance of the letter of Louis Napoleon, no representative 
of a foreign Power could deem himself authorised a 
demand explanations from the French Cabinet on 
subject of this letter. ‘The assertion, therefore, : 
by some of the journals, that the representatives of the 
northern Powers had waited upon M. de Tocquevite, 
or sent off special couriers on account of the letter 
the President, is refuted. As regards the Austrian 
bassy, moreover, which was brought most prominent'y 
forward, it is positive that for the last six days no +a 
has left the embassy for Vienna. The letter of - 
Napoleon may prove the source of difficulties at * 
to the French Cabinet, as the Papal Court shews itsé 
less pliant than formerly ; but you may rest asst 
the letter of the President of the Republic will not ~ 
to those serious European complications spoken <9 
some of the journals, and still less is it likely to P of 
voke a war between France and Austria, 
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Louis Napoleon is to be attributed chiefly to the influ- 
ence of M. Dufaure, who, perceiving that his colleagues 
wished to turn him out of the Cabinet because of the 
imprudent articles he had published in the Moniteur du 
Soir, endeavoured to put a drag upon the wheel of the 
future Ministry of which M. Falloux, will, it is said, 
take the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. M. de Falloux, 
in fact, no sooner heard that the letter of the President 
(the latter, on sending it to Colonel Ney, had spoken of 
it in the Cabinet Council as a private letter, not to be 
made public) had been made public than he immedi- 
ately left Vichy to tender his resignation. General 
Rulhieres, Minister of War, equally hurt that Colonel 
Ney should have been selected instead of himself to give 
instructions to the French troops at Rome, has followed 
the example of M. de Falloux, consenting, however, to 
keep his portfolio until the next meeting of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Cabinet is, in fact, falling to 
pieces.” 


The same correspondent says : 


‘* From all that has been written and re-written on 
this subject, it would appear that the existence of the 
letter was known to all the members of the ministry, 
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but that all of them did not wish to see it published. 
The rectification in the Monifeur appears to have been 
a sort of satisfaction given to M. de Falloux for the 
publication which had taken place, and which publica- 
tion was made in the Moniteur, by order of the Presi- 
dent himself, in consequence of the spurious copies 
which had got into circulation in manuscript at Rome. 
But once that the letter was transmitted to Rome, it is 
impossible to imagine that it could remain unknown ; 
sooner or later it was sure to find its way into print. 
It does not appear, however, that M. de Falloux has 
any intention of tendering his resignation immediately, 
as the Moniteur announces that the honourable minister 
has resumed his functions, the ad inferim administra- 
tion of M. Lanjuinais, who acted in his absence, hav- 
ing ceased. If M. de Falloux has not tendered his re- 
signation, his retirement is not the less looked on as 
certain ; it is merely a question of time. At the council, 
to-day, the propriety of the immediate convocation of 
the Legislative Assembly was discussed, but it was de- 
cided that no such step should be taken at present. 
The ministers have, however, it is said, prevailed on 
the President to abandon his intention of returning to 
St. Cloud, where he has been for some time residing.”’ 


Chronicle. 











Historic 


Haprrty for all but lovers of political excite- 
ment, we have a somewhat dull tale to record for 
the past month, so far as home news and the 
Continent are concerned, Agitation, however, 
thrives in the colonies, and in the Cape has al- 
most become rebellion. Passive resistance was 
organised to an extent reaching beyond the refu- 
sal to receive or employ the convicts when they 
arrive: the tradesmen, such as bakers, were re- 
solving to withhold cominissariat supplies ; and 
the bankers and capitalists were combining to 
refuse credit to contractors who should side with 
Government. The Government had issued a 
notice that it would make advances to such per- 
sons on good security. 

On the 18th of June, a deputation waited on 
the Governor with a last petition. Sir Harry 
Sinith received them kindly, but reminded them 
it was Waterloo day, and declared he would ra- 
ther that Almighty God should strike him dead 
than he should treasonably disobey his lawful 
superior. The convicts would be received ; but 
his letter to Earl Grey of the 24th of April would 
prevent the colony / Seed becoming a penal set- 
tlement, or he was greatly mistaken. ‘The con- 
victs should not be turned loose on the colony ; 
and he would announce in what place, pending 
ultimate arrangements, they should be kept— 
probably Robben Island. 

An immense open-air meeting was held, in 
which resolutions were passed to resist by every 
constitutional means the introduction of convicts. 
One gentleman affirmed that by the terms of the 
capitulation the proposed measure was illegal, 
and coutinued as follows :—* A people have a 
right to protection; and when the government 
affords it not, neither is respect nor confidence 
due. Thus it was in England in the time of 
James the Second; thus in Holland when Dutch 
patriotism resisted Spanish tyranny ; thus— on 
the day of which this 4th of July was the anni- 
versary—did the free States of America throw 
off the English yoke, because the respect for their 
Government had ceased with that Government's 
failure in its duties. The present unfortunate 
matter has revived the division of Dutch and 
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English in the country, which men had long 
thought abolished: a great cause for sadness and 
sorrow.” 

Two gentlemen who had accepted vacant seats 
in the Legislative Council were so maltreated as 
instantly to quit them, and official resignations 
were pouring in from all parts of the colony. A 
deputation implored the Governor to send the 
transport-ships back to England ; this he refused, 
but promised to prevent the convicts landing. 
The excitement prevailed beyond the frontier, 
and produced remonstrances from many of the 
independent chiefs. Sir Harry Smith has written 
home for detailed instructions. 

There has been renewed riot and bloodshed in 
Canada, consequent on the arrest, by Govern- 
ment, of several persons charged with being con- 
cerned in the burning of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A mob of two or three hundred attacked 
Mr. Lafontaine’s house, and were received with 
a volley of musketry, which killed one, and 
wounded several others. Thereupon the mob 
retreated, and the firing ceased. Much agita- 
tion prevailed all that night ; and several barri- 
cades were raised in the streets, but not with a 
view to resisting the troops. When these last 
arrived at a barricade, the mob cheered, with- 
drew, and the barricades were removed, 

During the inquest on the body of the man 
who was killed, and while Mr. Lafontaine was 
being examined, the hotel in which the jury were 
sitting took tire, whether through incendiaries 
was not known, The confusion was dreadful; 
the soldiers on guard ran about with fixed bayo- 
nets. Mr. Latontaine was eventually escorted 
to Government House, surrounded by soldiers, 
Meanwhile the subject of annexation is largely 
and openly canvassed ; a newspaper, the Cana- 
dian Sediaseniens Leing established as an organ 
of the separation party. 

Serious ar al have occurred at ¢ ephalonia ; 
the cause, according to Mr. Ward's despatch, 
being “*a vague political excitement, engrafted 
upon a desire of plunder, and wish to gratify 
feelings of personal violence, excited by local 


feuds,”’ 








- 
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A significant speech was made by Mr. Gilly, 
a Prebend of Durham, at a local banquet, in the 
presence of Sir G.Grey, who declared that Church 
reform could no longer be deferred. ; 

Cholera is on the decrease, the deaths having 
fallen from 400 to 120 a-day. Special days of 
humiliation have been kept by some few of the 
Anglican clergy, on account of the prevalence of 
the disease. ; : 

The first numbers of Mr. Duffy’s revived Na- 
tion are full of energy and spirit, and denounce 
the extinct policy of ‘‘ Young Ireland.” In one 
of his earliest numbers, Mr. Duffy proposed the 
following queries for discussion : 


‘1, Whether we cannot raise capital to found an Irish 
plantation, with Irish money and for Irishmen ? , 

2. How far it is possible to form agricultural colonies 
in Ireland on estates purchased under the new act, or to 
form parishes into such colonies ? - 

3. What handicrafts and manufactures, not requiring 
coal or expensive machinery, can be firmly rooted in the 
country by encouragement and superintendence ? 

4. What rude fabrics for home use can be still made 
in rustic districts ? 

5. In what respect America can encourage Irish ma- 
nufactures ? 

6. How far the Irish in America who have amassed 
capital could be induced to return and purchase small 
properties in fee? 

7. Whether Irish fishermen could not catch Irish 
fish, instead of the very coasts of Dublin, within a stone’s 
throw of the shore, being fished by Manx and English 
boats ? 

8. How far the vast multitude of children in the 
workhouses—nearly 130,000—could be taught, by in- 
dustrial schools, new trades and pursuits, embracing 
the manufacture of foreign articles imported into Ire- 
land ? 

9. How far an awakened public spirit in the country 
can be systematically put forth to help ourselves? That 
power has not only won battles, but felled forests, and 
drained swamps, and planted trades, and founded cities ; 
and did these things while contending hand to hand with 
tyranny. I believe we have never taken possession of 
our country, and that this feat remains to be achieved. 

10. Whether the generous, sensitive, Celtic organi- 
sation is not fit for some finer task than sweating under 
the negro work of Europe and America—toiling in the 
grey jacket of a ‘ navvy,’ or marching in the red jacket 
of a mercenary soldier ?’’ 

Among the Orange party, too, a better feeling 
isat work. The Fermanagh Reporter, in a long 
article, calls upon the Protestants of Ulster to be 
no longer ashamed of being classed among the 

Irish, to forget their Saxon descent, and feel a 
just pride, in common with their Celtic brethren, 
in being natives of Irish soil. Other papers re- 
echo the same sentiments. 

The riot at Dolly’s Brae is shewing afresh 
what is meant by justice in Ireland. The appli- 
cation by the Royal Commissioner for leave to 
present informations against the Orangemen in- 
volved, has been refused by the Castlewellan 
board of magistrates. ‘The question was decided 
by the casting vote of Lord Roden, one of the 
parties implicated ! 





The Peace Congress has been held at Paris 
under the presidency of Victor Hugo. The Arch. 
bishop of Paris was solicited to attend, but ex 
cused himself on the ground of ill health, . 
matory speeches were made by Victor Hugo 
Cobden, and others, and received with immense 
applause. The industrial condition of France 
seems improving. 

Rumours have been current of an intended 
intervention on the part of Prussia and Austria 
in Switzerland; but the Federal Council ap. 
nounces that they have received communications 
denying in the strongest terms any such inten- 
tion, and alleging that the concentrations of Aus- 
trian troops have no other object than to prevent 
the desertion of individuals who wish to esca 
the conscription now taking place in Lombardy, 

Venice has surrendered, and Manin has taken 
refuge in the Ionian Islands. 

The news from Hungary are fully confirmed: 
it appears that the Hungarian Diet dissolved it. 
self, after surrendering its powers to Gorgey ; this 
was followed on the part of Gorgey by an uncon- 
ditional surrender to the Russians. Gorgey has 
been pardoned, and retired into private life. 
Bem, Kossuth, and the others, have taken refuge 
in the Ottoman territory, and implored the pro- 
tection of the Sultan, who expresses his determi- 
nation to afford it them. Komorn still holds out. 

The Indian mail brings intelligence of the death 
of the celebrated Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
at Alexandria. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Rey. E. Q. S. Waldron—received. 
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In order to meet the convenience of some of our 
Country Subscribers, who wish to receive their copies 
of the Rame.er by post, and at as low a cost as 
possible, a Quarterly Edition of the Journal will for 
the future be issued, on the first days of January, 
April, July, and October, and comprising the current 
and two immediately preceding Monthly Numbers. 
They will be stitched together in one wrapper, and 
thus be sent by post for Sixpence only, in addition 
to the selling price of Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

Each Monthly Number of the Rampier contains 
so large a quantity of matter, that three such num- 
bers are nearly equal to two numbers of the ordinary 
Quarterly Reviews. The Quarterly Edition will 
thus be by far the cheapest quarterly publication in 
the kingdom, giving to its readers for 4s. 6d. nearly 
as much matter as others give for 12s. 

The second Quarterly Part of the RamBuEr, ¢on- 
taining the Monthly Numbers for August, Septem- 
ber, and October, is now ready, and will be for- 
warded on application to the Publisher, or by ay 
Bookseller in Town or Country. 
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